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- Fe 
| neceſſary to be here e 


15 . And as little hall I think it | 
10 take; notice of the various In- | . 


De moral Goodneſs 


SERM, © God paſſes an Eftimate or Judgment upon 


« the Actions of Men, concerning the mora} 


YM Goodneſs or Evil of them.” To this Obſer- 


vation I ſhall confine myſelf, without ma- 
king any farther Uſe of the Context, or 
treating upon the great Attribute, the Di: 
vine Omniſcience : Adding moreover this fur- 
ther Obſervation, as immediately reſulting 
from the other, That ſince God ſo weighs 
_ < our Actions, we ought to weigh them Our- 
* ſelves; and that too in the only juſt Balance, 
< true, right, unprejudiced Reaſon, aſſiſted 
< by true uncorrupted Religion. The Sub- 
ject therefore of my enſuing Diſcourſe ſhall. 
be the moral Goodneſs = Evil of buman 
Actions: And how 3 a Subject it 
is, I need not inform you; and "I ne- 
ceſſary to be diſcourſed upon in theſe Times, 
when ſo many falſe and dangerous Doctrines 


are propagated concerning n and Un- 
lawful, Duty and Sin. 


Ver perhaps in the Opinion of Some 1 
may have Reaſon to retra thoſe laſt Words, 
of, at leaft to explain them. If the Subject 
be important, it may be faid, What Occa- 


is there, however, for any Diſcuur ſe of 
Ours upon it? Are” 1 not the * ſuffi- 
| client 


and Evil of human ASions. 


| cient to ſtate this great Point, the Nature Sr RM. 


of Virtue and Vice, and to ſet out the Boun- 


I. 


daries of each? 1 wer, 17, Be it ſo; 1 


the Scriptures may be deſcanted and en- 
larged upon, and in many Places require Ex- 


planation. But beſides ; 24%, It is impoffible 


for them to ſpecify all Particulars: And the 


Folly of thoſe who teach us that we muſt 


do nothing, but what we have plain, direct 


Warrant for in Scripture, has been ſuffi- 


ciently laid open; (eſpecially by the moſt 
learned and judicious Mr. Hooker, in the 


Second Book of his Ecclgſiaſtical Polity.” And 


as tis is impoſſible, fo it would have been 


unneceſſary; ſince the fame God who gave 


us Scripture, gave us Reaſon : Reaſon is bis 
Gift, as well as Revelation; and they are 


Both to be made uſe of by us. If the Word 
of God in many Caſes be not expreſs, as 


indeed it is not, yet we have natural Rea- 
fon, Conſcience, and Spiritual Guides, to 
aſi us. Theſe the Scriptures are ſo far 
from” faperſeding, that they ſuppoſe them. 


Are then the Scriptures defeive, and their 


Defects to be ſupplied by Us? No; they 
are abſolutely perfect, and nothing is want- 
ing to them. But we muſt conſider" that a 


5 Thing 
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SERM, Thing is then perfect, when it wants no 
I. Part, or Circumflance, which by the Na- 
—Y'V ture, End, and Deſign of that Thing it ought 
to have; and to denominate it perfect, this 
is ſufficient. Now by the Nature of Things 
(as was before hinted) no Syſtem of Laws, 
though made by God himſelf, can poſſibly 
| ſpecify all Particulars. The Scriptures come 
as near it as any Laws can. There are Pre- 
8 and Directions for our Behaviour in 
our ſeveral Relations: We are taught our 
Duty, as we are Creatures, as we are Men, 
as we are Fathers, as we are Children, as 
we are Maſters, as we are Servants, as' we 
are Governors, as we are Subjects; and in 
all other geueral Reſpects, which are too 
numerous to be here mentioned. We have 
likewiſe Directions for our ſeveral Stations, 
Capacities, Conditions, Ages, and for both 
Sexes; nay, for ſome more remarkable Times 
and Places. To give Rules for the infinite 
Variety of Circumſtances, with which eve- 
ry individual Perſon's Actions may be in- 
veſted, is a Thing altogetber impracticable: | 

Not that jt is impoſſible for God to do it, 
ſince it implies no Contradiction, and his 
d eee domprehends all 
Things, 7 


. * 


and Evil f human Afi ons. | 5 


Things, paſt, preſent, and to come: But S RN. 

with reſpect to Us, the Nature of fuch a l. 

Syſtem as we are ſpeaking of will not per- 

mit it: It would be endleſs to provide for 

all Circumſtances; it would ſwell the Sa- 

cred Volumes to an immenſe Number and 

Bulk ; and, with a leſs Hyperbole than that 

of St. John, the World itſelf would not con- 

tain the Books that ſhould be written. Be- 

ſides, it would be of no Uſe to Mankind, 

nor at all aſſiſt them in the Practice of their 

Duty; ſince they would never be able to 
read over, much leſs to remember, the hun- 

dredth Part of ſuch a Collection; which 

would only puzzle and confound, but ne- 

ver ſatisfy or inſtruct them. It is enough, 

therefore, that the Laws of hriſt are as 

ſpecial as any Laws of that Kind can be, 

or need be: And if they do not reach to 

all the minuteſt Circumſtances which may 
occur in human Life, yet we have the 

above-mention'd Directions, and Guides, 
given us by the ſame God, to come in Aid 

to them. All Laws,” Diſciplines, and Inſti- 

tutions, whether Divine or Human, as well 

as all Arts and Sciences, muſt fre/uppoſe 

ſomething; and not prove, explain, or in- 

4 3 clude 
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SerM. clude every thing : The Scriptures preſup- 
I. poſe natural Reaſon, and common Con- 
—YY ſcience, which were indeed antecedent to 
them. Nor does this Doctrine of ours 
make our Duty ſo intricate, perplex'd, and 
puzzling a Taſk as it may be imagined. If 
the general Principles, the ſincere Love of 
God, a. due Regard to his Authority, and a 
hearty Deſire to perform our Duty in all its 
Parts, do but prevail and rule in our Minds, 
they will make all eaſy in the main; though 
ſome particular Caſes will ſtill be attended 
with particular Difficulties ; which how- 
ever are ſtill to be removed by the Means 
aforeſaid, which God has n. af- 
forded us. 

To proceed therefore. 

Wu we ſpeak of Actions in the Senſe 
of my Text, and as I now propoſe to con- 
ſider them, we always mean human Actions, 
ſtrictly and properly ſo called; or the 
Actions of Men, as they are Men, 1. e. not 
mere Animals, but rational ones: And un- 
der this View they are conſidered as Good, 
Evil, or Indifferent. As to the /aft, I know - 
it is denied by Some, that any human 
Actions, properly and ſtrictly ſuch, are, or 
1 | 1 can 


and Evil of human Actions. 7 

can be, indifferent. Not to enter into the SRM. 

. Subtilties of this Controverſy, I only ob- I. 
ſerve thus much, which is ſufficient for SY 
our Practice. Be it admitted, that what- 
ever we do, with any Deliberation, though 
never ſo little, either is agreeable to the ge- 
neral End which we ought to propoſe in 
all our Actions, or it is not: Still in a thou- 
ſand Actions, the Deliberation is, and 
ought to be, ſo very little, as to be next to 
no Deliberation at all; and their Agreeable- 
neſs, or Diſagreeableneſs, to the general 
End ſo very inconſiderable, that, however 

it may be in Speculation, in Point of Practice 
it is not worth taking notice of. Thoſe Actions 
therefore may, at leaſt in a popular and leſs 
philoſophical Signification, be called indi fe- 
rent, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which 
are plainly, and undoubtedly, good or evil. 

Or we may put it thus; If ſuch an incon- | 
ſiderable Action muſt be called either no-; 
rally good, or morally evil; to prevent the 5 

Trouble which this Theory may occaſion 
to well-diſpoſcd, but ſcrupulous Minds, we 

ſay it is morally good. Evil it cannot be; 
ſince the Thing done, abſtracting from the | 
mk has in its own Nature no Harm i _ . 

| B 4 Es 
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1 it: And as to the Agent, he does it with a 
good Defign, at leaſt with an innocent one, 
— ſo far as he has any Deſign at all, and there- 
fore need not any farther concern himſelf 
about it. Such a Deſign I ſuppoſe; for if 

it be done with an evil Deſign, no doubt 

the Action is evil. Nay, to take away the 

very Foundation of their Doctrine, we may 

well affirm that their main Principle, vi. 

„% Such an Action either is, or is not, agree 

<« able to the general End, &c.” is vain and 

idle, and as to the Uſe, or Abplication which 

they make of it, falſe: Becauſe there is in 

this Caſe no Occaſion why the Perſon 

ſhould -have any View to that End; or: the 

Action have any Reference towards i it. For 

is it neceſſary that in every trifling Thing 

which we do, we ſhould actually deſyn and 

intend the Glory of God, and the Salvation 

of our Souls? Some indeed tell us, it 75: 

But I ſhall ſoon ſew the Unſoundneſs and 
Falſhood of that Aſſertion. At preſent I 

ſuppoſe it to be falſe; and upon that Suppo- 

fition; put this Caſe by way of Illuſtration, 
Imagine a Man to be purchaſing 4 Piece of 
Land, or the like ; and his Friend to argue 
with him -thus : Either your purchaſing 
$11 this 


and Evil of human Aclions. 9 
this Land is conſiſtent with your Health, or it SERMz 
is not: Would not this Reaſoning be. moſt 1. 
impertinent? It 7s indeed very conſiſtent 
with his Health ; but the Perſon at this 

Time neither has, nor has Occaſion to have, 
any Thought about that : Tis ſomething. elſe, 
at preſent, about which his Thoughts are 
employ d. But I am inſenſibly, and un- 
awares, breaking my Promiſe, which was 
not to trouble you with theſe Niceties; yet 
1 hope I ſhall be the more eaſily excuſed, : 
becauſe my Deſign is to perſuade you me 
to be troubled with Niceties, and to ſhew 
you the Folly and Falſhood of the Doctrine 
juſt now glanced at, That we ought actu- | 
ally and directiy to intend and defign the Glo- | 
ry of God, in every thing we do, though | 
never ſo minute, trifling, . and inconfider- ; 
able. 

Tus is of a piece with the above- 
mentioned abſurd Poſition, That we muſt 
do nothing without an expreſs Warrant 
from Scripture. That has been already con- 

ſidered, and this is altogether as ridiculous. 

It is contrary to the firſt Principles' of Com- 
mon Senſe, and therefore cannot be true, -- 
8 Is ſo plain, that it is difficult to prove "Ie 

\ it; | 


10 
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Sum. it; becauſe ſcarce any thing can be plainer 


I. 


than itſelf, We muſt not, ſay they, ſo much 


WY as take up a Ruſh, or a Straw, (they are their 


own Words) unleſs we have Scripture for it, 
and unleſs we intend it for the Glory of God. 

Now is not this ſufficiently confuted, by be- 
ing barely mention d? Beſides, it is impoſſi- 
ble that the Mind of Man ſhould be al- 
ways thus afually attentive to one Thing; 
zmpoſſible, and therefore not required: And 
that not only in ſuch mere Trifles, and No- 
things, as theſe, but alſo in Matters of a much 
higher, and ſome of a moral Nature. Nay 
farther, there are ſome Aﬀ1ons which, by 
reaſon of -the Weakneſs 'of our Nature, it 
would be Profaneneſs to intend for the Gl 


ry of God, or in any Senſe refer or direct 


Rk him. Again: What is here pre- 


tended is not neceſſary, becauſe ſomething 


ſhort of it is ſufficient: Which is, to make 


God's Glory, and the Salvation of our Souls, 
the main controuling Principle of our Actions 


in general, and of ſome more eſpecially in 


particular : In them, though not in all, 


aFuall to intend and defign Both; and i in 


none to do any thing contrary to Either ; 


Which nothing. can be, which is in itſelf 


_ morally 


4 
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and Evil of human Afﬀions, 1 
morally indifferent, or naturally neceſſary.SER My 
But they will aſk, How does it appear that I. 
this is ſufficient? I anſwer, as before; be 
cauſę what goes beyond it, which they in- 
fiſt upon, viz. actually intending God's Glo- 
ry, Sc. in every thing we do, is impoſſible: 


And that it is, appears from Experience, 
from the Workings of our own Minds, and 


the Narrowneſs and Imperfection of our 
mortal State. But all this, they will ob- 
ject, is carnal Reaſoning, and Scripture is 
directly againſt us. St. Paul ſays, Whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatſoever ye db, do all 
to the Glory of God. I anſwer, 1, The 
Apoſtle ſpeaks not in general, but of a par- b 
ticular Caſe; not of ordinary Eating and 
Drinking, but of eating and drinking ſucb 
Things as were offered to Idols: And ſo ubat- 
ever you do muſt be underſtood only con- 
cerning Things of that Kind of which he - 
is there ſpeaking; in order to avoid Scan- 
dal, or drawing others into Sin. 2d, For 
the ſame Reaſon it appears, that by doing 
every thing for the Glory of God, he means 2 
doing nothing which may be incomſiſtent with +» 
ths We of 9 or tend | to the De- 
ſtruction 


1 Cor. * 31. 


12 
SER. ſtruction of Souls: Which we all readily 
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agree to, 3dly, Suppoſing him to ſpeak in 
the moſt general Terms, and that too po- 
fitively, not negatively, (though the Con- 
trary is very plain, yet) even then his Pur- 
poſe 1s fully anſwer'd, his Precept fully 
complied with, if (as I have already ſaid, 
for it is of ſuch Moment that I beg Leave 
to repeat it) we make the Glory of God 
the main controuling Principle of our Actions 
in general, and of ſome more eſpecially in 
particular; in them, though not in all, actu- 
ally intending and deſigning it, and in none 
doing any thing contrary to it. The ſame 
Apoſtle, in the next Verſe but one, ſays, 


 EvenasT pleaſe all Men in all things, not 


ſeeking mine own Profit, but the Profit f ma- 


ny, that they may be ſaved, Byt can we 
therefore imagine that he never uy down 


or 
Ed omnia reſerte, — kin, 
free intentione habituali, wel virtuali, ſays Eraſmus upon the 


Place. Thither refer all, if not actualiy, yet at leaſt habi- 
tually ; with a- virtual, habitual Intention. And Grotius: 

Crete ne le weſtre fatto in ipirdors; Dei honor lædatur. Be- 
ware leſt there be any Circumſtance in any of your Actions, 
by which the Honour of God may be kurt or prejudiced. 
Tra facite, (ſays another learned Expoſitor) ut * occaſſo- 
rem detis viraperandi Dei, aut ſcandalixandi alium. Let your 


Actions be ſuch, that they may give no Occaſion to the diſ- 
honouring of God, or the nA. 


ng of your Neighbour. 


and Evil of 3 Aions. 


out actually intending and defgning the Sal- 


be impracticable? | 

Lz us carefully guard den e 
the Diſeaſe of Scrupulgſity, and all unneceſ- 
ſary Perplexities, which either the falſe 


relation to a Multitude of Actions, ſuch as 
thoſe, for Example, which I have juſt now 
taken notice of, it is not worth while ſo 


to others, I mean ſuch as are really conſi- 
derable, we ought not to put it 200 nicely. 


it is not worth while ſo much as to Jay them 
in this Balance; nay, it is imprudent and 
dangerous to do ſo: And even others, thoſe 
| which are conſiderable, ſhould not be 


weigh'd by Grains and Scruples ; nay, it is 


by the Nature of. them im poſſible that they 
| ſhould... But how ſhall we know which 


20 ä Actions 


vation of others? Do thoſe who teach us | 
this ſtrange Doctrine practiſe it themſelves? _ 
| Nay, do they not know it, and find it to 


Principles which I have been examining, or 
any thing elſe, may occaſion to us. I ſay, ' 
any thing elſe; particularly the Queſtion | - 
concerning Lawful and Unlawful. With 


much as to put that Queſtion: And even as 


Some Things are ſo light and trifling, that 


13 


or roſe, ſat or walk' d, eat or drank, with- SEM. 


* * 
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SRM. AFions are conſiderable enough to be weigb d, 

I. as to Lawful and Unlawful, and which are 

et? May we not be miftaken in this? 

And fo will not the Difficulty recur? I an- 

| ſwer again, as I did in the Beginning: God 

gave us common Reaſon and Senſe : That 

is ſufficient in this Caſe ; and if we will-not 

make uſe of it, who is to blame? Would 

a Man, propoſing to take the Air for his 

Diverfion, make a Doubt whether it were 

lawful, or no? Or, if he did it, whether 

it were his Duty to walk, or ride? Then 
concerning thoſe Acfions which we are ſa- 
tisfied are conſiderable enough to be weighed, 

whereas it was ſaid that we ought not to 

balance even them by Grains and Scrupies; 

it may be aſk d, What do we mean by Grains 
and Scruples, the Expreſſion in Morality being 
certainly metaphorical, not literal; and — 
ſhall we know when we have examined f- 
_ cient? Nere again the Reſolution of the Que- 
ſtion is juſt the ſame: Either our own Rea- 
fon alone (for Scripture is ſuppoſed to be fi- 
lent) or the Reaſon and Authority of our 
Spiritual Guides added to it, muſt deter- 
mine us: For there are no certain particu- 
lar Rules for theſe Matters; no f d Point, 
| | or 
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or Geometrical Line, in Morality. All this 555 10. 


will be more fully diſcuſſed and explained 
in the Sequel: At preſent I proceed. 

Ir is to be obſerved, that Acłions, in a 
wide and moral Senſe, include Words; and 
even Thoughts ; they being capable of Re- 
gulation, and of being virtuous, or vicious. 
Farther: Under Acting is here included 
Not acting; becauſe an Omiſion may be vir- . 
tuous, or vicious, as well as a pofitrve Action. 
The Diſtinction of Duties and Sins intg 
thoſe which relate to God, our Neighbour, 
and Ourſelves, as alſo of Sins into thoſe of 
the World, the Fleſn, and the Devil, is well 
known, and we need ſay no more of it. 
Having therefore thus endeavoured to clear 
the Way, and remove the Rubbiſh, by 
making theſe preliminary Obfervations, and 
rejecting ſome popular Errors, Which have 
4 very extenſive Influence upon this whole 
Subject; I come now more cloſely to con- 
ider the great Point i in hand, viz. The m- 
ral Crdreſs and Evil f human Actions in 
general; and ſuch ſpecial Points, Caſes, 
Rules, and Directions, as ſhall feem moſt | 
material, * in N . ah 


Now 


- 
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Ser mM, Now foraſmuch as we cannot meaſure 
I, without a Rule, nor weigh without a Ba- 
ce; I obſerve, that the preciſe Nature of 
moral Goodneſs or Evil is the Keeping or 
Violation of a Law. Law is the: Standard 

by which our Actions are to be meaſured, 

the Balance in which they are to be weigh d. 

By a Law in general is meant a Rule for the 
Actions of rational Beings, preſcribed by 
one who has publick Authority over them; 
duly promulged, or made known; enforced 

(for the moſt, part) with the San#ion of 
Puniſhment upon the Breach, and ſometimes 

of Reward upon the Obſervation of it. 
This differs from a nere Rule, becauſe 
though every Law be a Rule, yet every 
Rule is not a Law. A thoufand Things 
may be, and continually are, adviſed or pre- 
ſcribed to us, which yet have no Obligation 
upon us. We may be guided, or directed, by 

our Equals, nay Inferiors, but not command- 

ed: And we may either follow, or not fol- 
low, their Directions, without Virtue or 
Sin, without being either rewarded or pu- 
niſhed. They may in Kindneſs give us 
Rules, but have no Right or Authority to 
* us Laws. Nor can all Superiors give 


Laws 
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are not Laws. A Maſter may command 
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his Servant, or a Parent his Child, and the YY 


latter is obliged to obey the former: But 
that Obligation ariſes not directly from ſuch 
Commands, but from ſome Law properly 
ſo called, 


them: Neither, in the next Flace, does 
even the Right of Puniſbing (and much leſs 
the Power of Rewarding) neceſſarily ſup- 
ä poſe it. A Father may puniſh his Son, but 
he is not therefore a Legiſlator to him. But 


publick Authority only can make Laws; 
It is 


publick Governors over their Subjects. 
neceſſary that Laws ſhould be duly pro- 
mulged, or notified: Becauſe it is impoſſible 
| for any one to obey what he does not know; 
and nobody is obliged to Impęſſibilities. The 
annexing of Pumſhments, or Rewards, or 


requiring ſuch. Obedience. So 
that All, who have even Authority over 
others, have not a Right of Legiſlature over 


both, is not. ſo properly eſſential to them 


(and therefore muſt not be ſtrictly deem'd 
a Part of their Definzt:on) as neceſſary, or 


at leaſt highly requiſite to guard them, and 


enforce Obedience to them: For the Law is 
certainly one Thing, and the Sanction an- 
Vor. I, * other, 
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SE RM. other. Now Laws are of , ſeveral Kinds. 
I. . The moſt general Diviſion of them is into 


O Divine and Human; the firſt made by God, 


the laſt by Men. The Law of God is two- 
fold, Natural and Revealed: J ſtate it fo, 

becauſe what is commonly, and, confider- 
ing its Univerſality, vers. properly called 
the Law of Nature, is certainly the Law 
of God too: Becauſe it is He who im- 
planted it in our Souls; and its eternal E- 
quity and Reaſon depend upon Him, who 
is the eternal Source and Fountain of both. 
Nay, perhaps the Law Natural and Re- 
vealed may not be fo ſtrictly diſtin- 
guiſhed, but that even the former may one 
way, and in ſome meaſare, be reveal'd 
likewiſe, There might -be, and very pro- 
bably were, Revelations made to the Firft 
Man, which are not recorded in Scripture, 
and were by Tradition deliver'd down to 
his Poſterity. And yet this is ſufficiently 
differenced from the other, becauſe That 
is committed 10 Writing, which This is not. 
What Human Laws are, I need not ex- 
plain: Every body knows it. Here, how- 
ever, our Subject requires us to obſerve, 
that Obedience even to them is, in a moral 


and 
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and religious Senſe, Obedience to the Law S ERNI. 
of God; always provided that Thoſe be I. 

not contrary to This: For if they be, (but 

then we muſt be very ſure that they are) 

we know the Rule of the Apoſtles, We 

muſt obey God, rather than Men. u :Qther-: 

wiſe, I fay, We are to obey even 'Them, 

not only for Wrath,'1. e. for feat of tempo- 

ral Puniſhments inflicted by them, but in 

the ſtricteſt Senſe,” for Conſtience-ſake : 

Becauſe, in all Things lawful, with® regard 

to his own Authority God has cammanded 

us to obey theirs: And we cannot be con- 

tumacious or refractory to the Prince who 
governs us, Without being ſo likewiſe to 

the God who made us. But then here let 

Legiſlators themſelves conſider, that no 

Actions are more weigh'd by God, than 

theirs are, If they make unjuſt Laws, (for 

that they may de, there being a Legiſlator 

ſuperior to them, and the eternal Maxims 

of Reaſon, Truth, and Equity binding them 

in their publick Capacity, as well as them 

and all others in their private, nay, if there 

be any Difference, even more:) I ſay, if 
they do ſo, ous is their Guilt, and heavy 

o 

P A v. 9. f Rom. xiii. 5, 
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. neceſſary ; becauſe, as I ſaid, we are com- 
. manded by God to obey our Governors in 


ſo called, without it; and obligatory too (as 
we have ſeen) upon the Conſciences of the 


null and void, whenever the Matter of it is 


crudely and looſely expreſs'd. In this Caſe, 
no doubt, the Subject is ſo far from being 
obliged to obey, that he is obliged not to 
obey. If it be enquired, how the Law 
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will be their Condemnation. Not but that 
here too the Subject is obliged to Obedi- 
ence, provided the Law be unjuſt only on 
the Part of the Maker or Makers, not on 
the Part of them for whom it is made: 
For it may be unjuſt in the One to impoſe 
it, and yet lawful in the Other to ſubmit 
to and obey it. And if it be lawful, tis 


all Things which by him are not forbid- 
den. That Maxim, Equity is eſſential to a 
Law, had need be well explained, before 
we can acknowledge it to be true. If 
they mean Equity on the Part of the 
Legiſlators, it is eſſential indeed to a 
good Law, and ought- to be in all; but ſtill 
there may be a Law, ſtrictly and properly 


Subjects. If it be meant that the Law is 


in itſelf Af; it is true indeed, but very 


6. es > of 
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of Nature is promulged; we anſwer, It is SERM. 
written in every Man's Breaſt, and agreed I. 

to by the univerſal Conſent of all Man- 
kind. Who that has even the leaſt Know- 

ledge, (and, excepting the Caſe-of Ideots, 

if he has not, it is his own Fault) can be 
ignorant that Charity, Juſtice, the Worſhip 

of God, and the like, are abſolutely good, 

and Theft, Murder, all Sorts of Injuſtice 


and Violence, Impiety and Raafpkeng, are 
abſolutely evil? 


FroM what has been difequrhd upon 
the Nature of Laws it may be collected, 
that when that Word is applied to God, and 
_ alſo when it is applied to irrational or ina- 
nimate Things, it is uſed in a leſs accurate 
and proper Senſe, not for a Law in Strict- 
neſs of Speech, but for a Rule, Meaſure, or 
Standard. God is above being ſubject to 
Laws, and irrational Creatures below it. 
Therefore, when that Word is applied to 
Him, it means no more than the Rule 
which in his infinite Wiſdum he has ſet 
himſelf to act by; when to Them, it means 
the Order of Nature, by which, according 
to the Divine Appointment, they a&, and 
are ated upon. Rational Creatures there- 
JJ 
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SeRM, fore, vit. Angels and Men, are the only 


I. 
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Subjects of Laws; and that becauſe they are 
rational on the one hand, and Creatures, 
i. e. imperfef? Beings, on the other. By 
reaſon of the firſt they are capable of being 
regulated; by reaſon of the laſt they want. 
ro be regulated. By Rewards and Puniſt= 
ments, the danctiors annex d to Laws, are 
ordinarily and moſt properly meant ſuch as 
are conferred or inflicted on the Subject, by 
the direct AF of the Governor, {though 
here it muſt be remark'd as to human Laws, 
| that Men are only puniſhed for breaking 
them; not rewarded for keeping them) not 
but that there are others, adbering to, or 
erifing from, the Nature of the Things 
themſelves; Virtue being in @ great meds 
fure its own Reward, and Vice in a great 
meaſure its own pie ee as we daily mn 
b., Experience. Ln 

Tur teal Being of Mere! G10 * Evil 
upon a Suppoſal of which all moral Laws 
proceed, can be denied by none but the 
moſt abandoned of Scepticks, and the moſt 


vunreafonable of Mien. That Plaſure is 


eternally and abſolutely Bo, and Parr 
wars th and nn Evil, will, it 2 


| hoped, 
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hoped, be granted by every body: And SER M. 
that Virtue even in itſelf, or in its own Na- I. 
ture, cauſes Pleaſure, and Vice Pain, we 
find by Experience; as I juſt now obſerved. 4 
This we not only krow, but feels and, are | 
as ſure of it, as we are of our Bodi Senſa- 
tions, All rational Beings agree in it, and 
therefore it muſt be true: Elſe we cannot 
be ſure that there is Truth in any thing. 

I what All agree in may be falſe, we can 
be ſure of nothing we may be miſtaken 

even in thinking that we ourſelves really 
are in Being. Beſides: Since all Mex agree 
in the Truth of which I am ſpeaking, (as 
we find they do) God muſt agree in it; and 
if He does, we. may be ſure. the Angels 
do: But, however, I ſay all Men's aſſent- 
ing to it proves that God does. Whatever 
Sentiment is Univerſal muſt be Natural, 
and, if Natural, muſt come from the Au- 
thor of Nature, If God has impreſs'd ſuch 
and ſuch. Notions upon our Minds, or 
(Which amounts to the Game) has given us 

a Faculty by which we naturally judge this 
or that, he muſt judge the ſame. himſelf: 
Qtherwiſe he would be the Author f 
| * which is impoſſible. And what 

C 4 he 
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he judgfs to be true muſt be true; other- 


- wiſe infinite Wiſdom would err, which is 


equally impoſſible. It will be alledged per- 
haps, that I have taken one Thing for 
granted, which ought to have been proved, 
rig. That there zs ſuch an univerſal Conſent 
among all Men, in the general Maxims cr 
frſt Principles of Morality, viz. That there 
is God, and that he ought to be worſhipped; 
that mutual Kinducſs is good, and Rapine and 
Murder evil, &c, ſince there are People in the 
World ſo bai barous and ſavage, as to be utter- 
ly ignorant of them. But, in the e Place, 

How does this appear? They may have 
Notions of Religion and Morality, and yet 
not explain thenijelves ſo as to make them 
intelligible to our European Travellers into 
thoſe Countries, who are ignorant of their 
Language and Caſtoms, and do not ſtay 
hong enough among them, or converſe 
enough with them, to be able poſitively to 
determine upon this Matter. But, 2dly, 
Suppoling the Fact were true, according to 


their own Account theſe People are mere 


Savages in every thing elſe;, conſequently are 
no! do be regarded as Men, in any thing but 
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their Shape; and conſequently are no Ex- SER. 
ception from the general Conſent of Man- 


I. 


kind. To fay ſome do not underſtand theſe WII 


Things, is of no Force, The moſt uncon- 
teſtable Propoſition in Mathematicks is not 
underſtood by thoſe who are not capable of 
anderſtanding it ; but it does not therefore 
follow, that the Propoſition is not univer- 


fally aſſented to. Tis enough that it is un- 


derſtood and agreed to by all who hear it, 
and underſtand the Terms of it, and is de- 
nied by nobody. But it will be faid the 
Propoſition we are now upon, relating to 


moral Good and Evil, is denied by ſome, 


212. the very Objectors with whom we are 


now ſuppoſed to be arguing. I anſwer: 


| Thoſe who deny it (if ſuch there be) do 


not believe what they themſelves ſay; they 


know the contrary, and are not in a Miſ- 


tale, but in a Lye: And for this I appeal 


to all rational, unprejudiced Perſons. He 
who ſays that Charity is not lovely, and 
Murder deteſtable, i. e. denies the real Ex- 
iftence of moral Good and Evil, the intrinfic 


Goodneſs of ſome. Actions, and the intrinfe 


vil of others, both of them eternal and 
invariable, may as well deny the Being of 
POKER 1 2 any 
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SERM. any Truth or Falſhood, of the Difference 
I. between them, or of any Certainty what-- 
WY'V ſoever ; may as well inſiſt upon it, that the 
Whole is not greater than a Part, or that a - 

Thing may be, and not be, at the ſame 

. TEE 

Tuus I have proved the Being of moral 

Good and Evil, and at the ſame Time of 

the Law of Nature. Had Man never fallen, 

that Law, together with the poſitive one 

concerning the forbidden Fruit, would per- 

haps have been / ficient. But ſince by ori- 
ginal Sin we are grievoully corrupted, other 

Laws are neceſſary to reinforce that, and 

add to it. If it be aſk'd, Whether the 

Being of moral Good and Evil ſuppoſe a 

Law, or be antecedent to all Laws; I an- 

ſwer, It muſt juppoſe the eternal Law of 
Reaſon, which is in the eternal Mind of God, 

but it is previous to all otber Laws, they be- 

ing faunded upon it, and intended to make 

us act in Conformity to it. 

11. 2 1 i ene in ine! 
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An. by him Actions are weighed, E 


AVING thus ſettled the Balance, Sx 2m. 
I proceed now more particularly II. 


(for it has in part been done al 
e to the Weighing. of our Actions in it. 
Whatſoever is agreeable to a moral Law, is 
morally good ʒ whatſoever is diſagreeable to 
it, is morally euil. A Thing may be com. 
nnd by n Laws! and then to do it is 
good, and not to do it is evil: Or forbid- 
an ; and then to do it is evil, and not to 
746 | 2 de 
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SERM.do it is good: Or it may neither be com- 


manded nor forbidden, no Law taking any. 


UY'V Copnizance of it; and then it is indifferent, 


or barely and merely lawful; and either to 
do it, or not to do it, is neither good nor 
evil. But beſides theſe three there is 
fourth: A Thing may be permitted. For or. 
this is not altogether the ſame with indif- 
ferent, as it is commonly imagined: For of 
this ſome Law may take notice, and then 
it is exfreſsly permitted; as by the Moſaic 
Law the Jews were permitted to divorce 
their Wives: Or no Law may take notice of 
it, and then it is tacitiy permitted: And this 
indeed is the fame with indifferent. A Law 
again may be either moral or pofitive : Nat 
but that Obedience even to a pofitive Law is 
moral, and Diſobedience to it immoral,” But 
however in the Laws themſelves there is 
this Difference: The former commands 
ſomething in ttfelf good, or forbids ſome- 
thing in 7t/elf evil; 28, * Thou ſhalt worſhip 
© God, and love thy Neighbour : Thou aal 
not ffeal, nor commit Adultery.” The 
latter commands or forbids ſomething in it- 
felf indifferent ; as baptizing with Mater a- 
mong Us, and the many Ceremonies m—_— 
8 | | e 
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the Fews. I mean Good and Evil in itſelf SEAM. 
with regard to the eternal Law of Reaſon 1n II. 
the Nature of Things, the Being of which 


has been proved. Yet even Good and Evil 
in itſelf may be again commanded, or for- 
bidden, with freſb Rewards or Puniſbments 
annex d; and that both by Divine and Hu- 
man Laws, enforcing the eternal Law of 
Reaſon, 3 n 

Tux Comaitions of any Action, by which 
we are to judge concerning its moral Good- 
neſs or Evil, and the Degrees of both, are 
the Object, the End, and the Circumſtances 
of it. The Object is the Matter upon which 
it turns; the End is that which the Perſon 
deſigns, and aims at, and far abe ſale of 
which he acts; the Circumſtances are certain 
Modes and Appendices, which attend and ac- 
company the Action; as the Quality and Sta- 
tion of the Perſon, the Time, the Place, the 
Means, and the Manner. Some indeed ſtate 
it otherwiſe, including the Object and the 
End among the Gircumſtances: But con- 
cerning this we need not anxiouſly contend, 
it being rather a Diſpute about Words, than 
about Things. It will be ſufficient there- 
fore to obſerve, that the firſt ſeems W 
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SAM. the clearer and better Way of Stating, Ie 


II. 


is likewiſe requifite to take notice, chat it is 
ueſtion whether Circumſtances, in this 


| $enke, do always only heigbten Virtue and 


Vice, or do not ſometimes conflifute and 
make it? Virtue they certainly cannot make: 
If the Matter or End be bad, no ene Cir- 


' cumſtence, nor all put together, can make 


it good: But all, or even one of them, may 
make that evil, which would rwiſe be 
good, or indifterent, Make it, I mean, not 
only ſo as to. cauſe it to be Evil, (for that, 
beyond all Doubt, any bad Circumſtance 
does) but ſo that the Evil ſhall directly and 
properly conſiſt in that, and in that only 


So that, in this Caſe, What is ordinarily a 


mere Circumſtance is now ſomething more, 
viz. that which makes the very Rffence and 
formal Reaſen of the Vice. Thus it is un- 


lawful to do many Things in a Qureb, or 


upon a Sunday, which would otherwiſe be 
blameleſs: Their being done in that Pluce, 
or at that Time, makes them ſinful; and 
that only makes them ſo. Here we may 
remark, by the way, That an Action in it 
ſelf indifferent may become good or evil, not 
only by a Law's 9 or p 
* 
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ing it, (of which above) but by our h 
Condut# and Management, though no Law 11. 


_— or Divine takes any Cognizance of 
For Inſtance: To go to ſuch a Place, 
or wear ſuch a Habit, may be in its own 
Nature neither good not bad, nor made fo 
by any pg/itive Law of God or Man. But 
if it be done with an Intention to benefit 
one's Neighbour, or promote God's Glory, 
it becomes good, provided no one Condi- 
tion or Circumſtance of it be evil; If it 
be done with an ill Deſign, or attended 
with any ill Circumſtance whatſoever, it 
oy worry ſinful. | 
Bor to retuin?: We ſay fot; Circum- 
Mee, nay one Circumſtance only, may 
ſometimes direfly conſtitute and make an 
Action evil, ſo that the Evil fhall formally 
confiſt in them, or it. 2dly, The Preſence 
of any one ill Circumſtance makes an Action 
evil, whether that Evil formally conſiſt in 
it, or no. - 34y, No Citcumſtance, nor all 
of them put together, are ſufficient to make 
an Aktion godd, though all are nereſſury in 
order to it: Be they all never ſo right, yet, 
if- the Matter or End be wrong, all is 
_—_ 4thly Both the Good and Evil of 
| Actions 
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Addiions are increaſed, or leſſened, by the 


Circumſtances attending them. Thus it is 


a greater Vice to do an Injury to a Friend, 


than to an Enemy; and a greater Virtue (if 


other Circumſtances be right) to do a Kind- 
neſs to an Enemy, than to a Friend. I 
ſay, as to this laſt- mentioned, zf other Cir- 


cumſtances be right : For if the Friend and 


Enemy equally want our Service, and we 
cannot ſerve Both, the Friend certainly 
ought t to have the Preference, Thus again : 
It is a greater Wickedneſs to act, talk, or 


think profanely in God's Houſe, or upon 


his Day, than in any other Place, or at any 
other Time. To vindicate our Friend in 
the Preſence of his Enemy, and to aſſiſt 
and ſtand by him when others deſert him, 

is an Inhancement of the Virtue. To give 
Alms, or do any Sort of good Office to our 
Neighbour, is ſo much the more excellent, 
if it be done in the moſt obliging Manner, 


with the kindeſt Words, Looks, and Geſ- 


tures: And the doing of an Injury is the 
more aggravated, if it be with an Air of 
Inſolence or Triumph. Thus then both 
Virtue and Vice are heighten'd or leſſen'd by 
theſe appendent Modes or Circumſtances, 


Time, 
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Time, Place, the Manner of Acting, and 8 RM, 
the Character and Vo of the Agent: Fj, i 


As they are, moreover, 'by the Quantity of © 
the Intention, whether good or bad. As 

he who prays to God with greater Fervency 
perforgis that Duty better than he who 
prays with leſs: And the greater the Ma- 
tice in any Aſſault, Violence, or Injuſtice 
whatloever, the greater the Wickedneſs and 
Sin. The ſeveral Degrees of Knowledge 
likewiſe aggravate, Or alleviate, the Guilt. 
The more deliberately any Sin 1s committed, 

the worſe it is. The ſtronger | the Te ompla- 
tion, the greater is the Virtue in not fin- 
ning, and the leſs the Vice in ſinning: The 
weaker the Temptation, the leſs the Virtue 
in the one, and the greater the Vice in the 
other. Though we muſt carefully remem- 
ber, that be the Temptation never ſo pref- 
fing, ftill Sin is Sin, and eternal Damnation 
the Conſequence of if, unleſs it be ſincere- 
ly repented of, and reform'd ; whatever is 
to be determined concerning the Degrees of 
the Guilt, and of that Damnation; the leaſt 
Degree of which laſt (as we muſt mY 

exrctully reciember) is eee | ; 
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Bur what gives the principal Turn and 
Caſt to determine the moral Good or Evil 


of any Action, is the End for which, and 


the Defign and Intention with which, it is 
done. Thus, for Inſtance, If we go to 
Church only for Faſhion's ſake, not led by 
any. Senſe of our Duty: If we. give Alms 
only for Oſtentation, or to be rid of a trou- 
bleſome Importunity, not to relieve the Ne- 
ceſſities of the Diſtreſſed; and do neither 
for the Glory of God: We have only the 
Shell, the Huſk, the Body of Virtue; the 
Life and Soul of it is ſtill wanting. But 
there cannot be a better Proof that our In- 
tentions are right and ſincere, than that we 
croſs and thwart our vicious Inclinations, If 
we diſobey the Law in pur Members, we 
infallibly obey the Law of God. And hi- 
ther is to be referred the Government of our 
refractory and rebellious Paſſions : In the 
due Regulation of which, Virtue very great- 
ly confiſts, 

Tur Truth is, in all Le the 


greater the Dzfficulty in practiſing, (unleſs 
that Difficulty be made by our own evil 


Habits) the greater is the Degree of the Vir- 
tue practiſed, And here we may obſerve, 


Io! | N by 
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by the way, that, at leaſt for the moſt part, 82 R M. 


the Duties towards our Nezghbour are the 
eaſieſt, thoſe towards God the next eaſieſt, 
and thoſe towards Ourſelves the moſt diffi- 
cult. To be uncharitable, unjuft, cruel, and 
the like, is contrary not only to Religion, 
but to Nature; and though the oppoſite 
Virtues be very excellent, yet a Man of na 
very high Claſs in moral Goodneſs may 
on them with little or no Reluctancy. 
love, wor flip, honour, and pray to God, 
may indeed at firſt Sight ſeem much eaſier 
and fo, I confeſs, it is, as thoſe Duties are 
| commonly perform'd. But to adore, praiſe, 
and pray to him, with thoſe devout Aﬀe- 
ions which the Goſpel requires; to be ti 
ſpiritual, and beaventy ea in a Wor 
to bve him, fear him, ſerve him, and 85 
him, as we ought fo 40, is, I think, more 
repugnant to the vicious Inclinations of our 
corrupt Nature. And it is ſtill more ſo, to 
govern the Motions of our Thoughts and 
Paſſions, with all the Faculties of our Souls; 
and to keep our Bodies in Temperance, So- 
Bernet, and Chaſtity, as our Church Cate- 
chiſm again expreſſes It. Befides, moſt of 
| the Duties relating to Ourſelves have likewiſe - 
D 2 | a Re- 
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SE RM. a Reference to Gad, and our Neightours 3 


' Bay, Curſelves are the Subjects of all the 


LA Virtues and Vices, though not the Objeets : 


And ſo upon this Account likewiſe the Re- 
gulation of Ourſelves muſt be the moſt dif- 
ficult, as well as the moſt important, Taſk 
of all. 

UNDER this Article the great Chriſtian | 
Virtue of Patience is a little particularly, 
though briefly, to be conſidered. It has a 
View both to God, our Neighbour, and 
Ourſelves ; to God, as it is an humble and 
quiet Submiſſion to his Will; ta our Neigh- 
bour, as it hinders us from doing many 
Injuries and Outrages ; to Ourſelues, as it 
implies the Regulation of many . turbulent 
Patſions ſtruggling within us. But you will 
ſay, How can Patience be properly conſi- 
der'd in a Diſcourſe upon Actions? Do we 
act by being paſſive? No, not directly: But 
our Thoughts (which, as I remark'd in the 
innig, are Actions in a wide Senſe) make 
us thus paſſrve. And nothing is more ac- 
ceptable and Well-pleaſing to God, than 
our being ſo. Whoever is truly poſſeſſed 
of this moſt excellent Virtue, thus govern- 


ing his Paſjons, has as little Reaſon as any 


and Evil of human Actions. | 


to fear the Weighing of his Ac ions. Thi Sit. 


nothing is a ſurer Proof of our having gain'd II. 


the Maſtery over our corrupt Inclinations, 


and of our being the true, faithful, obedient | 


Children, Servants, and Subjects, of our hea- 
venly Father, Lord, and King. If Patience has 
its perfect Work upon us, Religion certainly 
has; and we are perſect, and entire, and 
wanting nothing.* For he who will ſuffer 
conſcientiouſly will a# ſo too; the firſt (if 


there be any Difference) being a greater 
Proof of Sincerity, than the laſt: And the 


main Reaſon why Men do not ac as they 
cught, is becauſe they dare not, or at leaft 


do not, ſuffer as they ought. - Here again 


we may well take notice (by the way too) 
that as this Virtue turns upon Siering, 
ſome ate apt to think they practiſe it, be- 
cauſe they are Siu ſferers, — 5 at the ſame 
time they are highly guilty of the contrary 
Vice. Tis not in being afflicted, or bear- 
ing Afflictions, (as they ſeem to imagine) 


that this Virtue confiiis; but in bearing 


them quietly, humbly, and with a meeꝶk Sub- 
miſſion to the Divine Will and Wiſdom. 


True, they will ſay; * this is ſo plain, 
| D 3 * 


| james i. 4. 
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88 8 Nl. that nobody doubts. it; nor is their Means 


II. ing ſuch as we charge upon them; they do 
ot think themſelves patient in barely ſaf- 


fering : But I am much miſtaken, or they 
think themſelves patient in being dijected, 
caſt down, and tow-ſprrited under their Cala- 
mities. And ſtill this is no more than mere 
Suffering: and ſuch Dejection is ſo far from 
being a Proof of Patience, that it often 
proceeds from the direct Contrary. There 
is a wide Difference between Lowneſs of 
Spirits, and Lowlinefs of Mind: Nay, no- 
thing is more common than for a Man to 
be extremely dejected in Adverſity, and yet 
in the ſame Adverſity to be extremely 
proud and inſolent, impatient and outrage- 
ous, ungrateſul and abuſive to his beſt 
Friends and Benefactors. His Spirits may 
be too Joo, and his Spirit too high: Nay, 
in this Caſe the firſt is actually occaſioned 
by the laſtz both proceeding from an Im- 
potency and Littleneſs of Mind, and from 
a great Defect of true religious Principles; 
whatever Opinion he may have of his own 
extraordinaty Mag and — Suf= 
| * | 


Bur 
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Bur to return to the Intention, and End 8 ER M. 


aim'd at in any Action. It is his, which, 
join d with the Knowledge of a Thing s be- 
ing agreeable or contrary to a Law, makes 
what is call'd the Form -of the virtuous or 


0 vicious Act, ſo far as it relates to the Agent. 


For the Matter and Form may be conſi- 
der'd, either as to the Virtue and Vice it. 


ſt I, or both as to that and the Perſon a4 
ing. In the firſt Reſpect, the mere natu- 


ral Action, conſidered nakedly in itſelf, is 


the Matter; the Quality, or diflinguiſhing' 


Property of that Action, is the Form. Thus 


in Murder, the Matter is Killing a Man; 
the Form is its being done without Autho. 
rity, or Neceſſity. In the ſecond Reſpect, 
the Matter is All that juſt mentioned; and 
dhe Form is its being done with Knowledge 
of its being contrary to Laws, and with a 


wicked malicious Intention, This, as 1 
ſaid, is the Form of the Vice itſelf, as it re- 


lates to the Agent, but not otherwiſe. A 
Man then may do a Thing good or evil 
materially, but not formally; i. e. it may be 
good or evil in its own Nature, but not as 


it relates to him. The Intention therefore 
is Condition neceſſary to conſtitute an 


* | Action 


II. 


4.0. ; 
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Bake Aion 8 or vicious, fo far as it a 


to the Agent. It i is not neceſſary 1 to conſti- 


” tute it virtuous in itſelf, (if I give Alms, for 


| Example, the Aion is good i in itſelf, though 
1 have no good Defign 1 in it) nor much leſs 

to conſtitute 3 it vicious in itſelf, for any one 
in Condition will, do that. It is not only 
neceſſary, but /# eien to make it evi / both 
in ztſelf, and as to the Asent; but it is 3 
ſu tent to make it good, as to either. 1 * 
ſay, not even as to the Agent : For though. 
the Man. did it with a good Deſign, yet 
that is but one Condition of the Action, 
even to him: And, except in the Caſe of 
invincible Ignorance, (which only excuſes 
the Action, not dignifies it; makes it only 
fardinable, not good) he might, and ought 
to have taken care of all. the reſt. I have 


been the more minute and particular upon 


this, becauſe we know che ſtrange Doctrine 
which has lately been advanced concerning 
Sincerity ; which | 1s all one (in the Senſe of 
thoſe who teach it) with a right Intention. 
To proceed then. : 

From what has been above diſcourſed. 
may be collected the great Difference be- 


tween Virtue and Vice, in this Reſpect, 
among 


and Evil of human Aﬀions. 


among others; that, according to a well- S ERM. 
known and moſt true Maxim, Bonum eff II. 
ex Cauſd integrd, Malum ex purtiali: Gd 


js from an entire Cauſe, Evil from a par- 
tial: i. e. The Preſence of any bad Condi- 
tion, or the Abſence of any requiſite good 
one, is ſufficient to make an Action vicious; 
but nothing leſs than the Abſence of all 
bad ones, and the Concurrence of all good 
ones, can make it virtuous. But then by 
good and bad Conditions we are here to un- 
derſtand morally. good and bad: For cer- 
tainly one or more Circuuſtances may not 
be in all Senſes good, and yet the Action 
may be ſo; nay, it may be in ſome Senſe 
evil, and yet the Action be morally good. 
For Inſtance: H a Man gives Alms with a 
ſincerely right Intention, its being done 
with an ungrarious Air, or at 'a Time, or 
Place, not altogether ſo proper as it ſhould 
be, does not make it ii, no nor ſo much 
as ini ferent; hut it ſtill remains good, tho 
not ſa good as it might be; and though it 
would have been better, had it been done 
n a better Manner, Time, or Place. So that 
here the Circumſtances, being only bus far 
Ill, viz. only improper, or indecent, not n- 
' E . 4 Re N ful, 
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82 RM ful, or unlawful, do only leſſen, not Aro, 


the Goodneſs of the Action. Thus — 


Ar a Man acted by a Zeal according to 


Knowledge * for the Glory of God, and the 
Salvation of Souls, bravely oppoſes any pre- 
 vailing Corruption, either by Acting or 
Speaking, and is perfectly right as to the 
Matter, bat in ſome Senſe, and in ſome Mea- 
ſure, wrong as to the Manner, as perhaps 
being too much tranſported, dropping ſome 
little mdecent Expteſſions, or falling into 
ſome little indiſcreet Paſſions; aſſuredly all 


this renders not the Action evil, no not in- 


different; but it is guad not withſtanding: 
Though had it been more duly circum- 
ſtanced, it would have been better, and 
more acceptable to God and Man. For, af- 
ter all, this is only ſomething of Human 
Infirmity mixing itſelif with the Practice of 
a great and neceſſary Duty, and with an ex- 
cellently good and laudable Performance: 
For ſo it may be, notwithſtanding ſome 
Infirmity; otherwiſe, God knows, there 
would be nothing good in Man. The true 
State of the Point therefore is this: There 
muſt be no Circumſtance, no Conditjon 

AL what- 


Rom. x. ii. 
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whatſoever, evil, i. e. finful, or unlawful 8x RM: 
(always underſtanding by thoſe Words fome- II. 
thing more than what ariſes from mere hu 
man Frailty and - Infirmity) : If there be, 
the Action is evil. And ſo for che other 
Parts of this Doctrine concerning Circum- 
ſtances. and Conditions, to which this ge- 
neral Obſervation may be appliet. 
WHAT has been above diſcourſed may 
likewiſe ſuggeſt to us the Difference between 
Actions good and evil in f hemſelves, and 
good and evil by Accident: As alſo that be- 
tween Lawful and Expedient, Unlawful and 
Tnexpedient ; and 3 the Caſe of 
giving Scandal, or "Offence. But as 1 have 
elſewhere * diſcuſſed — important Points, 
1 ſhall paſs them over here, without any 
Repetition. But it is further to be obſerved 
at preſent, that there are many Errors and 
Dangers about Things in themſelves lauful 
and indifferent, (as alſo about Things natu- 
rally neceſſary) in other Reſpects, as well as 
with regard to Scandal. As to thoſe which 
are plainly unlawful, and in themſelves evil, 
Men are eaſily warned and convinced, how : 
einen ſoever they may act againſt ſuch 
b Warning 
» CEE * ſertlad Notions, Vol. II. Diſc. 4. 
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Se RM. Warning and Conviction. That Murder 


II. 


% 


and Adultery, Lying and Injuſtice, &c. are 
wicked and abominable, All acknowledge; 
but the Genetality, it is to be feared, rea- 
ſon ill (and act accordingly) concerning 
Matters of tbemſelves indeed lawful, but yet 
in great Danger of being abuſed, and fo by 
Accident becoming ſinful. Of this Kind are 
Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping, Cloathing, 
and Building, and the like; together with 
all Sorts of Diverfions and Recreations 


| Whatfoever., Becauſe the Things are, in 


their own Nature, ALL morally indifferent, 
and $0ME OF THEM naturally neceſſary; 
what Harm is there, ſay they, in playing 


at this or that Game, in wearing ſuch or 
ſach Cloaths, in building this magnificent 


Houſe, or keeping that ſplendid Equipage; 
and ſo likewiſe in Eating, Drinking, and 
Sleeping? Not conſidering that there is great 
Danger of their abiſing all theſe Things, and 
that they often actually do abuſe them: 
That though the Things thempelues be law- 


ul, yet the Abuje of them is ſinſul: That 


though this or that Game, Dreſs, Building, 
Way of Living, be innocent ſimply conſt- 
der'd; yet in the „i, miſ-ſpending our 

Ppreejous 
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precious Time by fitting too long at it, Co- SER N. 


vetouſneſs, and much more downright 
Cheating, immoderate Paſſion and Rage at 
their Loſſes and Diſappointments; in all - 
reſt, Pride, Luxury, Prodigality, and Ex- 
tra vagance, are highly criminal: That 
though Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping, be 
not only lawful in a moral Senſe, but ne- 
ceſſary in a natural one; yet Intemperance 
in all three, viz. Gluttony in the ft, 
Drunkeaneſs in the ſecond, and Sloth in the 
third, are great and grievous Sins: That 
though the moderate Uſe of any innocent 
Recreatijons be not only lauful, but com- 
mendalle; yet the Exceſs of them is always 
ſimful : Not conſidering moreover, that it is 
difficult to diſcern exactly when, and in what, 
theſe Things begin to be abuſed, and ſo to 
become unlawful. For there is no preciſe 
Line between Sobriety and Drenkenneſs, for 
Inſtance, determining the very Point where 
that Wt and this begins; And ſo in a 
thouſand other Caſes of the like Nature, 
Yet here we are not in the dark neither, 
but have Light ſufficient to guide us. To 
repeat the Inſtance juſt now mentioned: A 
Man may be very ſure that himſelf, or an- 
2 other, 
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Sz Km. other, is at this or that Time guilty of the 
II. odious Vice there ſpecified, though he may 
not know the preciſe Moment when he be- 


gan to be ſo. What then muſt he do to 
avoid this Sin? 'The Rule is very plain: 
Let him leave his Liquor, before he is 
at all diſorder'd by it, or when he appre- 
hends himſelf to be in Danger of being ſo; 


and confider too, that he may tranſgre/s the 
Duty of Sabriety, and be intemperate in 


Drinking, without being what is common- 


ly call'd by that foul and (in our Language) 


ul-ſounding Name, which I care not to re- 
peat. The ſame is to be ſaid of all other 
Sins (for many ſuch there are) which are in 


their Nature akin to this. 
5 LET us remember likewiſe, that this: near 


Approaches to what is unlawful are danger- 
os, though not ſtrictly unlawful : For there 
is a Difference in theſe Caſes, between In- 
diſcreet and Dangerous on the one hand, 
and Sinful or Unlawful on the other. It is 
barely lawful, though highly imprudent, and 


as little an Argument of true Virtue, as of 


+] true Wiſdom, to go to the utmoſt Bounds of 


Lawful, if we really keep within thoſe 


* For there is the e Difficulty and 
6 we 
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we may, as many often do, exceed them 8ER 
before we are aware. It is likewiſe dan- 1h 
gerous, and therefore indiſcfeet, to put our- VV 


ſelves into the Road of Temptations, when 
we can reaſonably avoid it; but (unleſs it 
be done out of preſumptuous Confidence in 
our own Strength and Virtüe, Tempting 


God, or Spiritual Pride) we cannot.fay it is 


ſtrictly unlauful. This is certain: We give 


much better Proofs of our Love to God, 


and our Abhorrence of Vice, (as well as of 
our Wiſdom and Prudence) by keeping 
ourſelves at a due Diſtance from what is un- 


lawful, and not making the utmoſt Uſe of 


our Liberty. If we reſolve to do every 
thing which we may, tis a Million to one 
but we do a thouſand which we may ot. 

_ 'TeznDENCIEs.to. Sin are of two Kinds; 


thoſe which are, and thoſe which are not, in 
themſebves finful. For the firſt of theſe, Ts 


play at Cards, or Dice, has in ſome Perſons 
at leaſt a ſtrong Tendency to Covetoulſneſs 
and immoderate Paſſion; yet we do not 
preſume to ſay that it is in its own Nature 
unlawful :- But however, becauſe in thoſe 
| Perſons it has ſuch-@ ſtrong Tendenicy, it 
_ by them in Prudence to be avoided. 
For 
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SERM. For the ſecond, Unchaſte Words, or even 
II. Thoughts, though they be not formally For- 
HY ication or Adultery, yet have not. only a 


Tendency to thoſe borrid Sins, but are di- 
rely finful in themſelves; and ſo are by all 
Perſans to be avoided, not only in Fru. 
dence, but in ſtrict Duty 

Bur. to reſume and conclude our Dit. 
quiſition concerning Things indifferent. A- 
bout the Diverſions, Amuſements, and Re- 
creations of Life, there are two groſs and 
dangerous Errors; ,which, being in Ex- 
tremes, are (according to Cuſtom) as oppo- 
ſite to the Truth, as they are to one ano- 
ther. Some condemn them as ab/elutely 
unlawful; and ſome, on the contrary, think 
(or at leaſt act as if they thought) that any 
Uſe, or even Abuſe of them is lawful. To 
theſe latter enough has been ſaid already: 
For thoſe on the other Extreme, they are 
the pretended Saints, whom I noted in the 
former Diſcourſe; who tell us, that we 
muſt do nothing but what we have a ſpe- 
cial Warrant for in Scripture; and that in 
all our Actions, though never ſo inconſi- 
derable, we muſt actually deſign and in- 
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Quarter blows: that Wind of Doctrine which 
Lam now pointing at, which ſends People 
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tend the Glory of God. From the ſame 8ER NI. 


II. 
— 


to Hell (without Repentance) for playing 


at any Game, for ſeeing any Repreſenta- 


tion on the Theatre, though never ſo in- 


nocent; for a pleaſant Tale, a Tune, or a 
Song; in ſhort, for every thing that is 


chearful and diverting : As if Religion 


\ conſiſted in being (like themſelves) moroſe, 
four, and ſullen; and 1Il-nature and III- 
manners were Means neceſſary to Salva- 


tion. How do they prove theſe Things to 


be unlawful q From what Text of Scrip- 


ture? Or by "what juſt «Conſequence de- 


duced from one? Why, they are Vanities: 


So is every thing in: this World, more or 


leſs; our Lives themſelves are vain ; but 
they would be yet vainer than they are, 


were they not ſupported by theſe and ſuch- 


like Vanities: Againſt which there is no 


Law that I could ever hear of; and where 8 


| there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion. * 


But it is needleſs to go about to * ſo 


5 Rom. iv. 15. 
1 1. I. 3 trifling 
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Ser. trifling an Abſurdity. It is ſufficiently 

II. confuted, and expoſed too, by being ſhewn: 
And fo I leave it for the preſent, and 
ſhall return to my Subje& in a ſubſequent 
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treme, is true in moſt In ſtances, though not 
udiverſally. Virtue indeed is not always, 
if ever, placed exa#ly in the Middle be- 
tween the Extremes, (even where there is 


one on each Side of it) but it generally at 


Jeaft inclines to one more than the other. 


The -— Moralifts might perhaps think 


$11 L | | 5 immo- 


5 


HAT is commonly faid, ee | 
Virtue conſiſting in a  Medio- III. 
ority, as Vice does in fome Ex- SY 
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S ERM. immoderate Abſtinence as great a Fault as 


HI. Intemperance, though I believe they did 


CL IS f 


—.— riors: And others, who, to avoid Intem- 


Pride, ſhew all Tokens of Ref; 


not: But certainly a Cbhriſtian will pro- 


nounce the firſ# much more pardonable 


than the af. However, they are both Ex- 
tremes, and conſequently both Faults, though 
not equal Faults : And Virtue moſt certainly 


lies between them, if not in the Miau of 
them. There is indeed vulgarly reckon'd 


but one Vice contrary to every Virtue; as 
Pride to Humility, immoderate Anger to 
Meekneſs, &c. becauſe that one is by far 
the moſt dangerous, and our Nature is moſt 
propenſe to it. But ſtill there is another 
wrong Side, upon which ſome make a 
Shift to ſtumble. There are thoſe who, 
that they may not incur the Imputation of 


0 Per- 
eir Infe- 


ſons who are by many Degrees 


perance, feed on nothing but Herbs and 
Roots. This, if it be not commonly call'd 
a Sin, is a Folly, and a Fault too; which 


ought rather to be blamed,” though pitied, 
than commended in this World; and, I am 


apt to think, will be rather para, n 


rewarded, in the net.. 
Tas 
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Tus Extreme meets with a very fa- 
vourable Cenſure: For though it is al- 
low'd to be a Fault, yet it is, in ordinary 
Language, only fo far one, as it denomi- 
nates the Perſon, of whom it is ſpoken, ex- 
ceſſrvely virtuous, Thus Men are ſaid to be 
charitable, humble, merciful, and ſober, 
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III. 
— 


to 4 Fault: Which is the ſame in effect as 


to ſay, they are to very virtuous, that they 
are vicious. If we call this Exceſs a Fault, 

as it certainly is, we ſhould not join it with 
Mercy, Humility, Sc. from which it de- 
viates; unleſs we would make Vice and 
Virtue reconcileable. The Short of the 


Matter I take to be this: We want Words 


to expreſs thoſe Vices by, which are the 
Extremes in Exceſs of thoſe. Virtues juſt 
named, and ſome others: And ſo wheh 
we would communicate our Thoughts con- 
cerning them, for want of a better Way of 
ſpeaking, we fay ſuch a one is religious, &c. 
to @ Fault. Thus by the Scantineſs of Lan- 
guage we are obliged to join two very dif- 
ferent and diſagreeing Conceptions: And 
it ought to be look d upon as a very conſi- 
derable Defect in Language, that it cannot 
furniſh us with a Term for one of the Ex- 


3. ;- | tremes 
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Se Rv. tremes of many Virtues diſtin& from thdſe 


Virtues themſelves; ſince the Ideas in our 


Minds are, or ought to be, ſo very ſepa- 


rate. To talk of being too good is the laſt 
of Abſurdities: While we endeavour to 
over=db our Duty, we-ſhall be ſure to under- 

dh itz for it is impoſſible that Virtue and 
Exceſs ſhould be confitent : Becauſe, if they 
were, Man might be more perfect than 
God deſign'd him. From whence it ap- 
pears, that the Exceſs of Virtue is not vir- 
tuous: And when any Virtue riſes beyond 
its Bounds, and runs into an Extreme, it 
loſes its Nature, and degenerates into Vice: 

And ſince it loſes its Nature, it r to 
loſe its Name too. 

WHiLE we are ſpeaking of Mediverity 
and Extremes, we might ſeem guilty of an 
unpardonable Omiſſion, ſhould we take no 
notice of Moderation; a Thing much talk'd 
of, and ſo little underſtood.” The Word oc- 
curs but once “ in all the Scriptures of our 
Engliſh Verſion: And even then another 
would have done as well, if not better. In 
that Place the original Word moſt properly 
fignifies Equity, ſoftening the Rigour of 


Laws, or not _—_— inſiſting upon the 
2 Phil. iv. 5 — ſummmum 
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fummum Fus, as it is c . call d. It SER. 


may be indeed, and in that Place doubtleſs 


IN. 


is, uſed in a wider Senſe; for Humanity, 


Candor, Patience, Modeſty, Governing the 
Paſſions, Avoiding Extremes, or (if you pleaſe) 


Moderation, Whatever it means, it certain 


| ly does not mean Indifference or Lukewarm- 
neſs in the doing of our Duty, nor relax- 
ing thoſe Obligations which God and Na- 
ture have laid upon us, nor tamely giving 
up a good Cauſe to its Enemies, nor a baſe 


cowardly Yieldance and Submiſſion to the 


perverſe Humours and Vices of thoſe with 


whom we have to do. 
Up this Article of Extremes, we ad | 


to conſider the Danger of being drawn into 
@ bad Quality by @ good one, as in Exceſs of 
| Zeal; and of turning our Advantages to our 
| Detriment, in another Reſpect beſides that 
juſt now mention'd, as in the Caſe of Spi- 
ritual Pride. A Vice may be graſted upon 
a Virtue; but let us carefully remember, 
that when it is fo, the Trunk withers, and 
generally dies, and the Graft takes Root 
and flouriſhes in its ſtead. 
ANOTHER vegy material Differehee with 


* Moral Good and Evil is this: 


E 4 Laws 
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SERM. Laws. forbidding oblige aluuys to actual Obe- 
III. dience; Laws commanding oblige always to 
A habitual Obedience, but not to actual. The 
Meaning is: We are obliged at all Times, 

in all Places, in all Circumſtances whatſo- 

ever, not to do what is forbidden; but obliged 

to do what is commanded, only when we 

have Power and Opportunity, The Rea- 

ſon of the Diſtinction is plain: We may 
want Ability and Opportunity to do a good 
Thing, but can never want either not to do 

an ill one. This takes away the Foundation 

of that fooliſh Pretence, I did it indeed, 

e but I could not help it, I could not avoid 

*f it,” You might have avoided it, if you 
would, A Man, it is true, may be unable 

fo do this or that; but to ſay he is not able 

rot to do it, is flat Nonſenſe, Yes, but he 

was forced to it. That again is impoſſible: 

The Will cannot be forced; and without the 

Mill conſenting, the Man cannot act. All 

that can be faid is, he:may a& reluftontly, 

and, as it is commonly (though improper- 

ly) call'd, unwillingly, through Fear of ſome 
threaten'd Evil impending over him. But 
While he acts, he does and muſt chuſe to 
8; And he fo chuſes; becauſe, . 
i e 
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he judges even this to be an Evil, yet he SRM. 


judges that other to be a greater. 


Very well, it may be faid; and is nk: 


not in the right? Of tuo Euili, is not the 
leaſt to be choſen? It is, if both of them be 
Evils of temporal Loſs, Damage, or Suffer- 
ing, only: But if one of them be ſuch, and 
the other an Evil of Guilt, or a Sin, and 
both cannot be avoided, he is to chuſe the 
former, and refuſe the latter; and that in- 
deed, according to this very Principle, be- 
cauſe it is the 4% Evil. But if they be both 

Evils of Guilt, i. e. Sins, he is to chuſe nei- 
ther. And here that famous, and (if right- 


ly ſtated) moſt true Maxim, Of two Evils © 


the leaft, entirely fails, and has no Place: 
I mean, ſo as to determine us to chuſe ei- 
ther of the Sins; for in the main it takes 
place here too, as I ſhall ſhew preſent- 
ly. But if he is to refuſe both, (it will be 
alledged) how ſhall he a#? I anſwer, He 
muſt not a## at all, he muſt ſuffer ;- and ſo 
practiſe the great, the main, the fanda- 
mental Duty of Chriſtianity, But ſtill, 
even of two Sins, cannot one be greater, 
and the other 1%? And conſequently, does 
not the above-mention'd Maxim' take ron: 
129 5 | ere 
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he meat Coney 


Senx. hate? I fay again, we may avoid both, and 


therefore ought to do ſo, even for the Rea- 


Aon upon which that Maxim proceeds. The 


Medium between the tw0- Aﬀings is Suffer- 
ing: And it is better to endure the greateſt 
Pains that can be inflicted in this Life, than 
the Puniſhment of the leaſt Sin to all Eter- 
nity in the next. So even upon that Prin- 
ciple, chufing the leaſt Evil, when tus Sins 
are propoſed, we ought to chuſe neither. 
TrouGn the Words Commiſſion and O- 
miſſion are generally applied to Sins, and, in 
the ordinary Uſe of Language, carry an ill 
Meaning ; yet if. we reſtrain 'the Senſe of 
them to doing, and mot doing, they are al- 
together as applicable to Virtue as to Vice: 
For we may be virtuous both by Acting. 
and not Acting, as well as vicious: Which 
may be collected from what has been ſaid 
in more Places than one of this Diſcourſe. 
Whenever any thing is commanded, its Con- 
trary is forbidden; and, on the reverſe, 
whenever any thing is forbidden, its Con- 
trary is commanded : So that here Pofitive 
and Negative mutually ſuppoſe. each other, 
But I wave Speculation. This I am ſure 
ought to be. obſerved in order to Practice: 


That 


z 
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near ſo much minded, as thoſe of Commiſ 
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Thas Sins of Omiſſion are, generally, not S8 RM; 


III. 


fron, And yet thoſe may be as great and . 


heinous as theſe, and ſometimes much great 
er. For Example: It is much more crimi- 
nal, not to give Alms, and not to worſhip 
God, than to ſpeak idle and evil Words, un- 
leſs they be very evil Words indeed; and full 
ar criminal, as Swearing, and Drunkenneſs, 


and many other Sins of Commiſſion, which 


I need not ſpecify. Yet ſo it is; thoſe of 
Omiſjion, being not of a poſitive Nature, 
do not ſtrike fo forcibly, nor make fo deep 
Impreſſions upon the Minds of Men. How 
few (to paſs by a thouſand other Inſtances) 
attend the publick Worſhip of God, ſo 
often as they might and ought? How ma- 


ny are there, who flatter themſelyes by - 
thinking they do no Hurt? Though even in 
that they are certainly miſtaken, yet what 


Good do they? What think they of "1dle- 
neſs, Doing nothing, or (which is much the 
ſame) miſ-ſpending their precious Time al- 
together upon Trifles? There are Argu- 
ments more than enough, both from Scrip- 


ture and Reaſon, (if the Matter needs any) 


. o ſhew 7 in all Perſons, the Higheſt, 
he and 


| ————— 
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SERM. and the Loweſt, and thoſe between them, 


II. 


to have left undone thoſe Things which they 
ought to have done, is no leſs ſinful and de- 
ſtructive of Souls, than to have done thoſe 


Things which they ought not to have done. 


Bur, flattering themſelves, they may 
perhaps alledge, that Omiſſions ſeem to pro- 
ceed purely from Hiadvertency, and Want of 
Attention; and ſo to be in a manner invo- 
luntary : Which cannot ſo well be pleaded 
in Excuſe of a pofitive Aion, where there 
muſt neceſſarily be actual Thought, and the 
explicit Conſent of the Mill. I anſwer, 
1/7, There is as much of the Will in /ome 
Omiſſions at leaſt, as in ſame Commiſſions. 
Let any Man aſk his own Conſcience, whe- 
ther his Will does not as much - hinder him 
from going to Church, or-giving Alms, as 
make him cheat, lie, or do any thing what- 
ſoever? 2dly, The Inadvertency, and Want 
of Attention, which they alledge, if it be 
real, is their own Fault : For to what Pur- 
poſe was the Faculty of Thinking given us, 
if not to be made uſe of? Ignorance indeed 
excuſes, if it be involuntary: But if it be 
vluntary, it is itſelf the greateſt of Crimes; 
and no ont wilful Crime (much leſs the 
5 greateſt) 
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another. III. 

Tnuovon the more or leſs of the Wi Ra 
there is in any Action, the better or worſe 
the Action is; yet there is a great and grie- 
vous Miſtake about this Matter, (and that 
too often a wilful one) grounded on a No- 
tion (true, if rightly ſtated, but 
and pernicious, if otherwiſe) of Gad s ac- 
cepting the Will for the Deed. He does ſo, 
if it be truly and really the Will: But thou- 
ſands deceive themſelves and others, by fan- 
cying, 'or pretending, it is, when it is not. 
Nothing can prove it to be ſo, (if we can ; 
do any thing) but our actually ding as much 
as we can, This alone, if we can do any 
_ thing, is to be truth willing: Not, -1/t, A 
bare Liling or ation of Virtue and 
Goodneſs. No Thanks to us for that: Vir- 
tue, in ſpite f us, commands and extorts ſo 
much from us. Nor, adh, A lazy Velleity, 
Viſb, . or. Defire, towards it. Nor, 3d4y, A 
bare Reſolution to , purſue and embrace it. 
No nor, '4thly, Doing ſomething towards it, if 
we' ſtop. ſhort, and do not our utmaſt. But, 
-5thly, Then, and then only, the Will is real, 
_ 3 * in le of the Deed; ; 


either 
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Sen M. either when the Will is our All, no outward 
III. A#ion being in our Power; or when, being 
a to do ſomething, we do as 'much as we 


are able : Always underſtanding by this laſt 
Expreſſion, doing as much of what we can, 
in any particular Inſtance, as we ought to 
do, according to the Meaſures of Reaſon 
and Prudence, the Nature and Boundaries of 
the ſeveral Virtues, and the Analogy of our 
Duty taken all together : Of which more 
hereafter. If a Man indeed fully reſolve to 

. do a Thing, whether good or bad, and 
actually ſets about it, and is hinder'd from 
executing it only by Want of Power ; there, 
without Queſtion, the Mill goes for the 
Deed, in both: The Good or Evil, the Vir- 
tue or Vice, is finiſhed and completed. Fi- 
niſhed and completed, I fay, though not /6 
great, as if the outward Aion had follow'd. 
That being ſuperadded muſt, as I think, add 
ſomething to the Good, or Evil: Though 
others may be of a different Opinion; about 

which we need not diſpute at preſent. 
Ił bas all along been ſuppoſed (as it is 
moſt true) that Virtue and Vice conſiſt in 
Acting, or Not Acting: And therefore mere 
conſtitutional Motions, or Inclinat ions, do not 
f deſerve 
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i deſerve the Name of either. Many are apt 2 


to think that they are good or bad Men, 
purely. becauſe they are well or ill died: 
Bat this is ſo far from being true, that if- 
we alt not accordingly, thoſe Diſpoſitions are 
Aggravations of our Guilt, or Inhancements 
of our Virtue, If we be naturally well in- 
clined, and act not accordingly, we are the 
more vicious: If we be naturally ill in- 
clined, and act not accordingly, we are the 
more virtuous, They are our Actions, not 
our Conſtitutions, which are weigh'd, as to 
Moral Good and Evil. In this (ſays St. John) 
the Children of God are manifeſt, and the Chil- 
dren of the Devil: Whoſbever born not 
Righteouſneſs is not of God.* And ſo on the 
reverſe, he that bor R Righteouſneſs 7s of 
God, A good Diſpoſition is a great Advan- 
tage indeed; but for that very Reafon, if it 
be not made uſe of and improved, it tends 
to our Condemnation : And a bad Diſpoſition . 
is a great Diſadvantage ; but for that very 
Reaſon, if it be thwarted and overcome, it 
tends to our Glary and Salvation. If our 
good or ill Inclinations be complied with, we 
are ſo far _=_ or ill Men: But it -is be- 


cauſe 
2 1 John " 10 
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SERM. Cauſe we ſo ad, not becauſe we are ſo ns 
III. clin d. ä 5 

ls the Accounts of Morality nothing is 
more carefully to be conſider'd, than the 

Doctrine of End and Means. I have alrea- 

dy proved that a good Intention is not ſuf- 

- ficient to make an Action good, From 

whence appears the pernicious Error of 

thoſe, who teach (as the Feſuits do) that 

the End ſanctiſies the Means; or, in other 

Words, teach us 0 do Evil, that Good may 

come; contrary to the Doctrine of St. Paul,* 

as well as to Common Reaſon, and the Na- 

ture of Things: It being impoſſible. that 

what is in ſe if morally Evil, ſhould in 

any View, in any Reſpect, become mo- 

rally Good, or ordinable to that which is ſo, 

If it be ih facto unlawful, in and of itſelf 

 _  effentially Evil, nothing can make it Good, 

nor even Lawful or Indifferent. And the 

Conſequence of the other Opinion muſt be 

abſolute Confuſion of Principles and Pra- 

' tice, Turning the Moral World upſide 

down, Taking Evil for Good, and Good 

for Evil, and the utter Subverſion of all 

Honeſty apd Virtue, 
No 
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No lets worthy to be well weigh'd upon 8 E R M. 
this Subject is the Doctrine of Conſequences; III. 


about which there are great and dangerous 
Errors on both Extremes. As to our Duty 
indeed, we mut regard Conſequences, vi. 
our Happineſs the Effect of doing it, and our 


Miſery the Effect of not doing it: This be- 


ing no more than propoſing 4 due End of 
our Actions, which is abſolutely neceſſary. 


But we mult not be Hinder d from our Duty 
by accidental Conſequences, though they 


will never ſo probably, nay certainly, fol- 
low. What then? Ought we to make no 
Account even of theſe? Yes, a great deal, 

with reſpect to the Manner of Acting, and 
other Circumſtances, pro hic & nunc (as the 


Schools ſpeak). With a View to theſe, we 
ſhould either immediately execute, or for 


ſome time ſuſpend the Execution of our De- 
ſigns; but not totally neg/ef?, or violate, our 


Duty, upon the Account of Conſeguences, as 


many Thouſands do. We muſt remem- 
ber, that our Actions only are imputable to 
N: Conſequences muſt be left to God, who 


alone has the Diſpoſal of them. As to par- 


ticular Circumſtances then, there is Room 


for ©" Mie — and diſeretionary 
Vor. I. Con- 
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III. Duty itſelf, even in a particular Inſtance, no 
prudence takes place, but the general Pru- 

dence or Wiſdom of doing our Duty, This 
is abſolutely neceſſary, be the Conſequences 
what they will, either to Ourſelves or 

Others. FIR" | | 
To the weighing or meaſuring. of our 

Actions nothing more ſtrictly and properly 
belongs, than ſetting out and determining the 
Boundaries and Limits of the ſeveral Vir- 
tues, I ſay Virtues : As for Vices, they are 
out of this Queſtion :' We are not to bound 
and limit them, for that ſuppoſes an Al/ow- 
ance of them ; but to &ffroy them, and have 
nothing at all to do with them. But for 
the Virtues, they may be conſider'd either, 
Firſt, as they are in themſelves, and alſo as 
they relate to particular Perſons, who are, 

or ought to be, the Subjects of them. And 
here their Bounds) or Limits cannot, and 
need not, be aſcertain'd: As in the Caſe of 
Temperanee; though the Nature of it, and 
of its oppoſite Vices, be qufficiently known, 
or Drink to be preſeribed; becauſe that 
mult vary, according tò the different. Conſti- 
10 p Tutions 
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tutions of particular Perſons. 80 again in SER NM. 
ertain 8 n be ſpecified; III. 
Almſgtving, no certain Sum ca pecifie . 


but that muſt depend upon the Ability, © 
Diſcretion, and Conſcience of the Giver; 


and the Wants and Deſerts of the Peron 


relieved. And ſo in many other Caſes, 
which we cannot, and need not, mention: 
Reaſon, and Prudence, and Conſcience, are 
the fame in all of them. Commatative 
Juſtice indeed is fix d and unvariable, and 
the fame in all Circumſtances; alters not 
according to the Abilities of the Agent, nor 
the Abilities or Merit of the Perſon who 
is the Obje#? of it: For a poor Man muft 


no more cheat, or defraud, than a rich one; 


and the richeſt, and moſt wicked, muſt nb 
more be cheated and defrauded, than the 
pooreſt, and moſt' virtuous. Secondly, The 
Boundaries and Limits of the ſeveral Vir- 
tues may be confider'd as thoſe Vittues re- 


late to tach other, and alſo td the general 


Maxims of Reajon and Equity.” For In- 
ſtance: How fir is Mercy to bè extended, 
in reſpect of uſlice? Low far muſt Long- 
ſuffering, or Bearing with Othirs," teach, in 
reſpedt - of- Self-efeiice; and our 0uN Peacr 
and Nuier? Why" here again, as in many 


- AR F 2 like 
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SE RM. like Caſes, Prudence and good Senſe, uncor- 
III. rupted by Selfiſhneſs or Prejudice, a pure, 
WY well-inform'd Conſcience, and a fincere Regard 
to our Duty in the main, muſt, in general de- 
termine us. But more particularly; Mercy 
muſt exert itſelf, till Juſtice becomes ne- 
ceſſary : Then the Office of the former ex- 
pires, and the latter is to take place. When 

that Neceflity happens, right Reaſon will 
eaſily and truly judge: As will appear from 

the Conſideration of the next Inſtance, 
nearly akin to this. We muſt, bear with 
the very often repeated Injuries, unjuſt Re- 
proaches, Baſeneſs and Ingratitude of :our 
Friends or Relations, till they are altoge- 

ther inſufferable ; meaning by that, till the 
Perſons appear utterly incorrigible, and their 
Behaviour to us is ſuch that it deſtroys the 
Peace and Quiet of Ourſelves. or Families. 
When it comes to this, we ought. to aban- 

don and avoid them: For that is what I in- 

tend by 12 longer bearing with them. As for 

| pardoning and forgiving: them, having the 
moſt ſincere good Will to them, and heartily 
Proving for them; this we muſt ſet no Bounds 

: Thus far we muſt forgive them, though 

they offend againſt us not only till ſeventy 


times 
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times ſeven, but till ſeventy hundred thou- S ER NM. 


ſand times; 7. e. (as our Saviour's other III. 
Number is to be underſtood) for ever. But. 


when it comes to that Extremity which I 
mentioned, to avoid them is not only w- 
ful, but neceſſary * There is Juſtice due to 
ourſelves, as well as Charity to them: We 
are now only Providing for our own Safety; 
and that ſure is always /awful. We muit 
indeed be cautious' that we deceive not our- 
ſelves in this Matter. If the Perſon be 
nearly related to us; if he be in Want, and 
we well able to tices him; it would be a 
good Deed, and highly commendable, to'relieve 
him at a diſtance, though not to converſe. 
with him, unleſs we had undoubted Proofs 
of his thorough Reformation. ] ſay, it would 
de a good Deed for (conſidering his Beha- 
viour) I cannot ſay it would be a ſtrict Du- 
ty; unleſs. the Perſon be a Parent, If that 
be the Relation; he or ſhe ought to be re- 
lieved by us, let his or her Behaviour to- 
wards us be what it will. I cannot ſay the 
ſame of Children, the Caſes being widely 
different: A Man is a Governor to his Chil- 
dren, but a Subject to his Parents. I have 
not Time to ſtate this Point at large, though 
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( ' SERMAſt ae a more particular Diſcuſſion. By 
IM: being / particular upon it as 1 have been, 
J am ſenſible I have made a little Digreſ- 
fion: But I hope it may be excuſed; ſince 
it is a Caſe which very often happens in 
human Life ;-and I know. none ſo apt and 
proper to illuſtrate this great Point under 
Conſideration, ViZ. Settling the Limits and 
Boundaries of ſeveral. Virtues, which ſeem 
to be Checks and Reſtraints. upon each other: 
The adjuſting; of which. is 4 one of 
the moſt difficult Taſte in all Morality. 
But to proceed. 445 
Ix many Caſes it is 2 ſo moch Virtue 5 
in doing our Duty, as. Vice in not doing it. 
Thus, tis no great Glory not to injute our 
Neighbours, but tis very wicked to injure 
them. To worſhip God deſerves no great 
Re ward, but not to worſhip him deſerves 
3 a ſevere Puniſhment. Nor is Temperance 
ſo lovely and beautiful, as Gluttony and 
Drunkenneſs are odious and deteſtable. In 
ſome Inſtances the Virtue on the one hand, 
and the Vice on the other, may perhaps be 
near equal: As Patience and Impatience; 
and indeed the Governing, or not Govern- 
ing, of all our rebellious Paſſions, both 
jraſcible 
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iraſcible and concupiſcible. The Virtue, ISE RM. 
think, is never greater than the Vice; I III. 
mean here with reſpect to the preciſe bo. 
ing, or not Doing, our Duty: For as to 
Degrees, it may. Thus, it is not more ex- 
cellent to give Alms, than wicked not to 
give; (no, nor ſo much neither; for this, 
however it be call'd Charity, is in truth one 
Species of Fuftzce, a Part of our Steward- 
ſbip; and after all, we are but unprofitable 
Servants :) but ſure tis more praiſe- worthy 
to build a Church, or an Hoſpital, than 
blame-worthy not to build one: Nay, we 
cannot ſay the latter is any Fault or Sin at 
all. We may do /me good Things, which 
in ſtrict Duty we are not obig ed to do; and 
here tis only Virtue on the one hand, not 
Vice on the other, This is what we com- | 
monly call Heroic Virtue or Piety: For 
ſuch a Thing there certainly is, though 
ſome Objections lie againſt it. As, 1/f, It 
may be aſk' d, Are we not obliged in 
every thing to do that which is 3%; 
and conſequently is there any Room for 
our doing more than we are bound to in 
ſtrict Duty? J anſwer, We are not fo obli- 
ged. If in Matters of a moral Nature we 
F 4 always 
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SERM, always do what is good, (though it be not 
IE; always the be). and nothing which is evil, 
* undouhtedly ſatisfy our Duty. This 
might be proved from Reaſon, and the Na- 
ture of the Thing; but the. Arguments be- 
ing ſpeculative, I wave them. From Scrip- 
ture it plainly appears, that. we may do well 
in ane Degree, and yet better in anotber ; 
the latter implying what we are not obliged 
to, as in the Caſe about Marriage ſtated by 
St. Paul. 2dly, It may be alledged, that 
this ſeems to favour the Doctrine of the 
Papiſts concerning Supererogation: But it 
only ſcems to favour it. They conceive a 
Man's Life, pon the Whole, to be fo extra- 
ordinarily: good, nay meritorious, that he may 
have a Superfluity of good Works, and even 
Merits, which may be given or ſold to 
other : Men; for the Supply of their Defi- 
ciencies. We not only grant, but inſiſt, that 
the beſt af Men, upon the Whole, are and 
muſt be wnprofitable Servants, and grievous 
Sinners, wanting the Merits: of Feſus Chrift 
to ſupply their own manifold Deficiencies ; 
but yet, notwithſtanding this, they may in 
ſome particular Inſtances do more than is in 
. Strictneſs 
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Stridtneſs required of them. - 3dly, Does 8 E aM. # 


not this, it may be ſaid, contradict what III. 
I myſclf before aſſerted, in another Part of "VP 


this Diſcourſe, viz. That by pretending to 
vver-do our Duty, we certainly under- do it; 
that the Exceſs of Virtue is vicious; and 
that to be o guod is abſurd and impoſſible? 
No, here is no ſuch Contradiction: Be- 
cauſe I there. ſuppoſe; Virtue by its Exceſs 
to degenerate. into ſome Vice, as an Ex- 
treme, bordering upon it: Over-doing our 
Duty in Zhat Senſe, without, queſtion, is 
under-doing it; and to be too good is in- 
deed impoſſible. Here I ſuppoſe the Per- 
ſon not to run into any vicious Extreme, (as 
by building a Church or an Hoſpital before 
mention'd he ſurely, does not) but only to 
perform ſomething. excellent, and more 
than he is ſtrictly bound to. Here, if he 
muſt be ſaid to over-do his Duty, tis not 
by a vicious Exceſi, but by extraordinary 
Virtue: And he is not 700 good, (for that, 
as I ſaid, is impoſſible) but eminently and 
ſuperlatively good, And to this we may add, 
(more fully to anſwer the foregoing Ob- 
jection about Supererogation) that a Man 
may, in one or more particular Inſtances, 


"I 


* 
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SERM. be even eminently virbubus, and yet 3 85 

III. the Whole be very biciaus. ; 
e Nearry related to this Queſtion is an- 
ather, and that commonly reſolved wrong: 
Whether we are obliged: to do all the Good 
we cau Such of thoſe as reſolve it in the 
Affirmative certainly 'take it wrong, while 
they make one Virtue encroach upon ano- 
ther, and perhaps upon all the reſt: As 
when, upon this Notion, they give all they 
have to the Poor; thereby injuring their 
Families, and ſo being really unjuſt by ſeem- 
ing to be very charitable. © But ſetting aſide 
this plain Caſe, and ſuppoſing that all we 
do is really virtuous: I anſwer to the Que- 
ſtion, That though it be our Wiſdom, and 
our Intereſt, and a Proof of our Sincerity, 
to ſet 40 Bounds to our Virtue in the main, 
nor to content ourſelves with juſt barely 
doing our Duty, but to Preſs forward with 
all our Might, and be as virtuous, and ho- 
ly, and religious as may be, upon this Con- 
ſideration, that there is no Fear, nor even 
Poſibility, of our being 700 good, but great 
Danger of our not being good enowgh : I ſay, 
though all this be very true, and carefully 


to be ponder'd and practiſed by us, yet we 
cannot 
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cannot affirm that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we are SERM.- 
obliged to do all the Good we can, no nor III. 
upon the Whole to he as good as we can.. 


If we do all that we are commanded, and 
nothing that is forbidden, it is manifeſt We. 
ſatisfy our Duty: Vet (as I have juſt now 
ſhewn) we may do more than is com- 
manded, and. conſequently be better upon 
the Whole, as well as in a ſingle Inſtanee, 
than we are ſtrictly required to be; and 
conſequently again, we are not ſtrictly re- 
quired to be 46 good as paſſible. Beſides, if 
it were not thus, it would follow, that 
there are no Degrees of Reward and Glory 
in Heaven, but that All are rewarded and 
glorified alike; which is contrary to Scrip- 

ture; But alas! we need not inſiſt upon 
this: The Doctrine is true, but there is no 
Occaſion of inculcating it. Our corrupt 
Nature, God knows, wants a Spur in the 
Ways of Virtue, rather than a Curb: Not 
that what J have ſaid tends to curb it in 
thoſe Ways; 'but there may be, and is, a 
Mz/take even on that hand, to the diſquiet- 
ing and perplexing of ſome pious Chriſti- 
ans: For which Reaſon I thought fit to 
ſay thus much of it, and need ſay no more. 
A Ir 
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Ir is further to be obſerved upon this 
great Subject, in the Caſe of Repentance, that 
ſome Actions being purely ranfent, all we 
can do is heartily to bewail and lament 
them, earneſtly to implore God's Pardon 
for them, and never more to repeat them. 
Of this Kind are far the greateſt Number: 
But then there are ſome others which are 


permanent, either in themſelves, or at leaſt 


in their Effects and Conſequences. And 
here we are obliged to do all which I juſt 
Now mention'd, and much more; I mean, 
to undo what we have done : As, if we have 
defrauded, we muſt make Reſtitution; if 
we have drawn others into Sin, we muſt 
aſe all poſſible Means to draw them out of 
it. If we do not this to'the utmoſt of our 
Power, it will be found, that our Action: 
Being weigh'd in the Balance, our Guilt is 
heavy in the one Scale, and our Repent- 
ance in the other is lighter than Air, or ra- 
ther in truth no Repentance at all. 
Tuovon what I have hitherto ſaid re- 
lates to Practice, yet what relates to Faith 
is by no means excluded: Nay, in a wide 
Senſe it is included under Practice; Faith, 
as it belongs to the Will, being properly a 
Virtue, 
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Virtue, and its Oppoſite properly a Vice. SERM. 

In vain therefore do ſome among us flatter III. 

themſelves that they are moral Men, becauſe 

they live what is commonly call'd a morai 

Life, when at the ſame time they are In- 

fel. Infidelity in one born, baptiz d, and 

"educated in a Chriſtian Church, is Immora- 

lity, and even the worſt Sort of it. I ob- 

ſerved, in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, 

that under Actions in a wide Senſe Thoughts 

are comprehended: But beſides, theſe Men | 

in conſequence of their Infidelity proceed 

to outward Actions. They act againſt God; 

act even offenſively, and declare a Kind of 

War againſt him: And they may depend 

upon it thoſe Actions are ueigb d by Him, 

whether they are by themſelves or no. Nor 

is it of any Avail to them, that they call 

the great Articles of our Faith Points merely 

ſpeculative : For, /, They are not ſo, but 

practical too. Or, adh, If it were as they 

ſay, yet theſe ſpeculative Points are not fo 

light and - airy as they either imagine, or 

contrary to their Knowledge affirm. But, 

by not being believ d and aſſented to, when 

their divine Truth is ſo clearly proved, they 

will be found heavy * to fink im pe- 
nitent 
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SERM. nitent Unbelievers into Hell, and add in- 
III. ſupportable Weight to their Damnation. 
| H1THERTo I have diſcuſſed this Subject 
as it relates to particular Things and Cir- 
cumſtances; and have, in a ſummary and 
miſcellaneous, though, I hope, not imme- 
thodical Way, gone through a great Variety 
of Matter, a great Number of Particulars, 
with reference to our Actions confider'd 
fmgly in themſelves. I ſhall now, at the Con- 
cluſion, briefly conſider them in groſs, upon 
the Whole, or with regard to our Courſe of 
Life, our ſpiritual State and Condition, taken 
all together. This, though grievouſly neg- 
lected by too many, is of the arma Impor- 
tance, and abſolutely neceſſary. A Man may 
be very exact in weighing, or ' meaſuring, 
this or that Thing, in adjuſting this or that 
Sum, and yet be utterly negligent in the 
general Account of his Gains or Loſſes, of 
his Fortune and Circumſtances, upon the 
Whole; and if he be, every body of com- 
mon Prudenee well knows what is like to 
be his Fate. And it is juſt the ſame in Spi- 
rituals, as in Temporals. It is loſt Labour 
to be very minute and exact in meaſuring, or 
balancing, theſe or thoſe partieular . 
in 7 
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if we do not well weigh and examine our 8E RN. 
Lives in the main, according to the only II. 
true Rule, the Lie of God. And the plain 
Account of the whole Matter is this: We 
are certainly in a good State, if we habitu- 
ally practiſe all Virtues, as we have Oppor- 
tunity and Power, and be in the Habit of 

no one Vice; and this, notwithſtanding the 
beſt of our Services be mingled with ſome 
Corruption, with Weakneſs and Infirmity; 
nay, though we fall into ſome wilful Sins, 
provided they be immediately repented of 
and reform'd: In a Word, if we make the 
general Principle of Virtue, viz. the Love 
of God, and a due Regard to his Eepiftative 
Authority, the controuling Principle of our 
Actions in general; and if we be truly /in- 
cere, though we be not perfect; for the lat- 
ter it is impoſſible we ſhould be, while we x 
are in this World. And wo are as certainly 
in a bad State, if we be in the Habit of any 
one Sin, though we be virtuous in l hother 
Reſpects; and that too, though the Sin to 
which we are habituated (if it be wilful) 
be in its own Nature never ſo little; much 
more if we allow ourſelves in the Habits of 
many even little ones. For beſides that, 
P29 19 2 .& admitting 
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Ss K M. admitting they were inconſiderable in them- | 


ſelves, ſingly and ſeparately taken, (which 


* Yo yet they are not, no wilful Sin in a practical 


and moral Senſe being ſmall, i. e. inconſider- 
able) yet many ſmall Weights put into the 
ſame Scale amount to a great one; nay, a cer- 
tain Number of them will, and muſt, turn 
the Balance againſt a great one in the other 
Scale. In ſhort, we are in a bad State, if, 
with reſpect to Time, our Obedience, though 
for the time it be univerſal, be only by Fits 
and Starts; and if, with reſpect to its Ex- 
tent, though as to Time it be never ſo con- 
ſtant, it be not wnzwer/al, but only partial; 
and if we do not practiſe according to that 
moſt true, important, and never to be for- 
gotten Maxim of St. * W boſoever ſhall 
keep of whole Law, and yet N in ane 
Point, be is guilty of all. * 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
eme . % | 
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SERM ON IV. 
The Perfection of the Goſ- 
pel, and the Imperfection 
of the other Diſpenſa- 
tions, with relation to 
MoraLirty. * 
The Frr/t Sermon on this Subject. 


Ir 17:122, 

The Grace of God, that bringeth 

Salvation, hath appeared unto all 

„„ Ry 
Teaching us, that denying Ungodli- 

neſs and worldly Luffs, we ſhould 
Ave ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
in this preſent World. OY, 


4 HESE Words are a very remark-. RM, 
able Portion of holy Scripture; IV. 
foraſmuch as in them is compriſed — 


che whole Scheme or Syſtem of Chriſtian 
ä — Mra- 
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SERM. Morality, our Duty to God, our Netghbour, 
IV. and Ourſelves. By the Grace of God is here 
c be underſtbod the Goppel of Chrift 5 which 
is called xag, Grace, upon this Ground, be- 
cauſe the Goſpel is Matter of mere Grace 
and Favour, of free undeſerved Mercy, to 
which the Sons of fallen Adam could lay 
no Claim in point of Right or Juſtice; and 
the Sending and Coming of Chriſt to reveal 
it was an Act of infinite Charity in God to- 
wards Mankind. The Truth of this Ex- 
poſition appears from many other Places of 
the New Teſtament, in which Grace ſigni- 
fies the Goſpel : Particularly Jobn i. 17. For 
the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and 
Truth came by Feſus Cbriſt: And Rom. vi. 
14. We are not under the Law, but under 
Grace, In both which Texts it is plain, 
that by Grace is meant the Goſpel in Contra- 
diſtinction to the Law of . Moſes. | 
TH1s Goſpel is ſaid to bring Salvation, or, 
more agreeably to the Wards of the Ori- 
ginal, to be the ſaving Grace of God, 5 v 
©135 (orig: Becauſe it propoſes the Condi- 
tions of everlaſting Happineſs, reveals Sal- 
vation to us, and diſcovers the Means of 
obtaining it. None but thoſe who are _ 
41 8 


and the Tir feftion of, be. 13 
der the Goſpel-Covenant can lay any Claim SER M. 
to it, none but ſuch having any Right to IV. 
the Promiſes of him who hath wrought P 
great Salvation. | 

 Hath appeared; inipdn, is N red: Be- 
cauſe all neceſſary Points contained in it are 
not ſhadow'd out by Types and Figures, not 
involved in Allegory and Alluſion; but are fo 
plain, and mark'd out in ſuch legible Cha- 
racers, that thoſe muſt wilfully ſhut their 

Eyes who will not have be Light of the 
glorious Goſpel ſhine unto them. | Agrecably 
to that of St. Peter: Aud hath brought 

Lie and Immortality to Light through the 

_ Goel - 

To all Men: Becauſe it is amiverſal, and 
tender d to all Mankind in general, to Gen- 
tiles as well as Fews ; and is not confined 
to one particular People, as the Moſaic Oe- 

| Conomy was. | 

Tux latter Part of the Text I touch'd 
upon firſt of all; and the Whole, taken to- 

© gether, may admit of this ſhort and eaſy 
Paraphraſe. The Goſpel of Chriſt, which 
* reveals Salvation, and propoſes the Means 
* of FTI: it, is offer'd to all Mankind 
8. EE n 

2 2 Cor. iv. 4; + 2 Pet. i. 105 
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Sen. << in general; teaching us, 1. Negatroely, 
ce that we ſhould not allow ourſelves in any 

AS © Impiety, nor in any Filthineſs of Fleſh or 
Spirit: 2. Pofitrvely, that we ſhould do 
e all our Duty, to God by living godly, to 
*© our Neighbour by living righteouſly, to 
* Ourſeves by living ſoberiy, in this preſent 
te State of our Trial and Probation.” 

FroM the Words thus open'd I ſhall, 


I. Suzw that Chriſtianity is a full and 
complete Syſtem of Morality, or practi- 
cal Religion ; ; and alſo give ſome Ac- 
count, in that reſpect, of the orber 

Diſpenſations. 

II. Sux w that Merality, or practical Re- 
ligion, is truly and properly divided 
into Duties towards Gad, our Neigh- 
bour, and Ourſelves. 

III. MAR ſuch Obſervations and Re- 


flections as n ſeem ee and ma- 


_ Orifianity. 6's tl 3 complete 
Syſtem of Morality, or practical Religion. 
'B ſay, For though the Word has 


been 
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been abuſed to ill Purpoſes, yet that. is no SERM. 
Argument againſt the Uſe of it. Morality IV. 
it is, though not mere Morality, the Grace 


of God's Holy Spirit being ſuperadded. The 
Goſpel is a Scheme of the higheſt and beſt 
Ethics; but ſtill Ezh:cs «they are, and de- 
ſerve that Name much better than Ar:/to- 
tle's, or any other whatſoever, The Per- 
fection of this Syſtem is expreſsly aſſerted 
in ſome Texts of Scripture, and implied in 
others. Our Bleſſed Saviour aſſures us, that 
be came not to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil 
it.“ This is true even of the Ceremonial 
Law: For though an End was put to it by 
his Diſpenſation, yet that was rather by way 
of Completion, than Abolition ; as all Types 
and Shadows muſt of courſe ceaſe, when 
the Things typified are come to paſs: Even 
this therefore was not ſo properly deftroy'd 
by him, as fuld. But as his Words re- 
late to the Moral Law, (for of that too, 
and of that chiefly, they are underſtood by 
Interpreters) they muſt mean that he came 
to fulfil it, i. e. to fill it up, to improve, ex- 
plain, and enforce it, and ſupply whatever 
was deficient in it, If therefore he found 

= . the 
2 Match. v. 17. 
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SEM. the Law in any meaſure defeftive, he left 
IV. it perfect and entire, and wanting nothing. 

This likewiſe appears from the Words of 

St. James, who ſtiles the Goſpel the Jeet 
Law of Liberty. * 
AND indeed the Appearance of the Son 
of God in the Fleſh was ſo wonderful and 
amazing a Condeſcenſion, that it cannot be 
conceived he ſhould come from Heaven to 
eſtabliſh a Religion, which ſhould, after all, 
require any Supplement or Addition, or be 
otherwiſe than in all Reſpects abſolutely 
perfect. His Diſpenſation muſt be the /, 
becauſe there can be none greater to ſuc- 
ceed it; and if the /2ft, his Body of Laws 
"muſt be, entire; it being unimaginable but 
that God, ſince he has in ſeveral Ages made 
ſeveral Manifeſtations of his Will, ſhould 
ſome Time' or other give the World a com- 
plete Code or Digeſt of Morality. If it be 
ſaid, He had given ſuch a one before our 
Saviour's Incarnation and Preaching ; I an- 
{wer at preſent, Be it ſo: His Law, how- 
ever, is complete; ſince, by explaining and 


_ enforcing them, he made all procoring 
Laws his own. 


Tas 


® James i. 25. 
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Tus will further appear, if we make aS2RM. 
particular and minute Enquiry into the pre- IV. 
ceptive Part of the Goſpel. | It will be VV 


granted, that a Thing is perfect, when no- 
thing is wanting to it: And let any one 
weigh the Chriſtian Religion in his Mind, 
and run over all the Duties contained in it; 
and then let him tell what is wanting. 
There are Precepts for our Behaviour in of | 
the different Relations we can be under : 
And upon Examination it will be found, 
that one Fot or Tittle can no more be added 
to the Goſpel, or Law of Chrift, than it 
can be taken away. 
As to other Religions; the Heathen, * 
were guided only by the Law of Nature 
greatly blotted and obſcured, rather believ d 
(for they were far from being ſure) that 
there is a God, and that he ought to be 
worſhipped. But then their Notions of a 
Deity being dark and erroneous, it was na- 
tural that their Precepts concerning his Wor- 
| ſhip, and other Duties relating to him, 
ſhould be ſo likewiſe: And accordingly 
their Fear and Reverence was turn'd into Su- 
perſtition, and their Devotion into Idolatry. 
For the reſt, there are, it muſt be own'd, 
G 4 in 


— 


6% 
SRM in their Treatiſes of Morality, many excel- 
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IV. lent Things, though many contrary to right 


largely and variouſly controverted, whether 


WY? Reaſon, as well as to true Religion. At 


beſt, though they recommended ſome Vir- 


. tues, and condemn'd and forbad ſome Vices, 


yet thoſe Virtues were generally look'd upon 
Either only as requiſite and conventent, with 
reſpe& to human Prudence, and our Well- 


being in this World; or elſe as fine Accom- | 
pliſuments and ſhining Qualities, not as Du- 


ties neceſſarily required: And little Regard 


was had to Rewards and Puniſhments, by 


reaſon of their doubtful and confuſed No- 
tions about a future State. Thus for Na- 
tural Religion, as corrupted by the Igno- 
rance and Wickedneſs of the World. 

As to Revealed, we have very little Ac- 
count in Scripture of particular moral Pre- 
cepts given by direct, immediate, particular 
Revelations, to the Ancients under the Pa- 
triarchal Oeconomy. The Law of Moſes 
ſucceeds that Diſpenſation, as the Goſpel 
does the Law of Moſes.. With reference to 
theſe two laſt, (in ſpeaking of which we 
ſhall occaſionally ſay a few Words of the 
Law of Nature likewiſe), it has been very 


our 
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our Bleſſed Saviour added any new Precepts 8x NM. 
to the Moral Law of Moſes, or only ex- IV. 
plain'd, vindicated, and reinforced it; and 
whether that Oppoſition which he makes 
between his own Doctrine, and that which 

he compares with it, when he _ * 77 

have heard that it was ſaid by them of old 

time, &c. but I ſay unto you, &c. be to be 
underſtood of the Law as deliver'd: by Mo-. 

ſes, or as corrupted by the falſe Glofles, 
Interpolations, and ſpurious Additions of 

the Scribes and Phariſees, However: this 

Matter is to be determined, I take notice 

in the firſt Place, that with regard to our 
Practice, it is not very material which of 

theſe Opinions we ſubſcribe to; ſince we 

are ſure that all thoſe which are called 

Goſpel- Precepts are ſomewhere clearly deli- 

ver'd, and have the undoubted Stamp of 

Divine Authority upon them. If they are 

not contained in the Old Teſtament, they 
certainly are in the New : And that is 
enough for our Purpoſe, This neceſſary 
Caution being given, I obſerve that the two 
different Opinions, when clearly ſtated and 
explained, . amount perhaps to much the 

| _ ſame 


0 Matth. v. 27, Cc. 
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SRERM. fame Thing, and are not fo different as 
IV. they are imagined to be by thoſe who ſe- 
—YV verally maintain them. For as on the one 
hand, nobody, I think, will deny that the 
general Scheme of Duty was always the ſame; 
- ſo on the other, who will ſay that the Law 
of Moſes is not more particular and minute 
than the Law of Nature, and the Law of 
Griſt than that of Moſes? For the fuller 
adjuſting of this great Point, which I have 
no where ſeen ſufficiently cleared, what is 
reaſonably to be offer'd may, I think, be 
reſolved into the following Propoſitions. 

If, WHATEVER Diſpenſations, or Me- 
thods of Conveyance, the Divine Wiſdom 
has made uſe of in the ſeveral Ages of the 

| World; and however he has expreſsly, and 

in direct Words, commanded and forbidden 

more or fewer Things under thoſe different 

Diſpenſations; the genera! Scheme of Duty 

and Obedience, as to the main, was ever the 

lame, and will ever continue to be fo; ac- 

. cording to the eternal Reaſon and Nature 

a of Things, (depending upon God the Author 
of Nature): and the general Relations be- 

tween the Creator and his Creatures, be- 

4ween Men and Men, between Reaſon and 

| Appe- 
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Appetite, Fleſh and Spirit, Body and Soul, 8E RN. 
which are fix'd and uncbangeable. IV. 
adh, Taz Moral Law of Moſes in laſt 
as far as appears to Us) was more explicit 
and particular, than any preceding one, whe- 
ther natural or revealed. | 

3dly, TuR Law of Cbriſt is more fo, 

than the Law of Moſes. If the laſt- men- 

tion'd does virtually contain all moral Pre- 

cepts, as indeed it does, (and ſo does the 
Law of Nature too, in its original Purity 

and Simplicity;) yet certainly the Goſpel is 

much more explicit and particular. The 
former inſiſts chiefly upon overt Ads, and 

the. outward Performance or Violation of 

its Commands; not ſo much upon the 

Thoughts and Intentions of the Heart. The 
Duties it expreſly enjoins relate chiefly to 

God and our Neighbour, but thoſe which 

reſpe& Ourſelues are not ſo diſtinctly laid 

down. If all the Duties required of uus 
Chriſtians be reducible to the Decalggue or 

Ten Commandments, or indeed to the Law 

of Moſes at large, it is evident they cannot nj 

be ſo reduced without long Deductions of x: | 

Reaſon and Argument, not to ſay without RF 

ſome Force and Violence, The Goſpel in 


-VOEY - 


5 


* 
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SERM, very many Places, and in the plaineſt 


IV. 


in a ſtronger Light, and expreſiſy ſpeak what 
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Words, tells us that we muſt forgive and 
love our Enemies, have an extenſive Cha- 
rity for all Mankind; be meek, humble, 
patient, and poor in Spirit; work up our 
Souls to a heavenly Frame and Temper, 
deſpiſe the World with all. the Wealth and 
Glory of it, and keep a ſtrict Guard upon 
our Thoughts, as well as upon our Words and 
Actions. Are theſe Things as full, clear, 
and expreſs in the Law of Moſes, or in any 
Part of the Old Teſtament, as in the New? 


+ Nobody will fay fo. 


4thly, Tnobcd one great Deſign of our 


| Blefſed Saviour's Sermon upon the Mount 


was undoubtedly to purge and vindicate the 
Moral Law of Moſes from the Corruptions 
and ſpurious Additions of the Feuiſb Doctors, 
yet there is no Reaſon to affirm that it was 
his only Deſign. In ſome Things ſure he 
improved the Moral Law itſelf, with reſpect 
to its Precepts: For to make it more full, 
clear, and explicit, (as we have, under the 
foregoing Head, ſeen he did make it) to 


| heighten and refine it, to draw Generals out 


into Particulars, to ſet the. Lines of Duty 


Was 


and the Tmper feftion of, &c. 


was before but covertly implied, is beyond 8E RM. 


Controverly an Improvement. It is like fill- 


ing up the Out-Lines and dead Colourings of "YE 


a Picture, and adding Life and Spirit to the 
whole Piece. Accordingly, thoſe Words, 
Ye have heard that it bath been ſaid by them 
(or, as it ſhould: rather be render'd, to them) 
of old time, &c. ſometimes relate to the 
Rabbinical Comments and Interpolations, 
ſometimes to the Moral Law ite: So that 
the Queſtion, whether they relate to the 
farmer or the latter, cannot be univerſally 
affirmed or denied of either. And whereas 
ſome, who underſtand them wholly and 
ſolely of the firſt· mentioned, have obſerv'd - 

that the Words are not, Ir hath been ſaid, 
but 27 have heard that it bath been ſaid, i. e. 

You have been fo/d by the Scribes and Pha- 

riſees that Moſes ſaid ſo, when in truth he 

did not; I anſwer, „7, That Moſes did not 
ſay fo, is true of ſome. of the Paſſages, but 
not of all, no nor of the greateſt; Part: 
Which indeed is the Reaſon of my Poſi- 
tion above, that the Words ſometimes refer 
to the Rabbins, and ſometimes to Moſes him- 
ſelf. Some of thoſe pretended Precepts, I 
confeſs, are not in a the Moral Law, but are 


mere - 


g De Per faction of the Goſpei, 
SERM. mere Inventions of the Jeuiſb Doctors in 

IV. their traditionary Way. As ver. 43. Thou 
falt love thy Neighbour, and hate thine Ene- 


my; the latter Part is a ſpurious Addition ; 
there are no ſuch Words in the Old Teſta- - 
ment; any more than thoſe at ver. 2 1. And 
 . whoſoever ſhall be in Danger of the Fudgment. 
But then on the other hand, ver. 27. 77 
bave beard that it bath been ſaid to them of 
old time, Thou ſhalt not commit Adultery. 
Sure this is in the Moral Law; nor is here 
the Addition of any Rebbinical Gloſs or 
Comment upon it. And does our Saviour 
make no Improvement of it, when he adds 
whoſoever looketh on a Woman to luſt after ber 
hath committed Adultery with ber already in 
his Heart? Again, ver. 33. Ye have beard 
that it hath been ſaid, &c, Thou ſhalt not for- 
Fear thyſelf, but ſhalt perform unto the Lord 
thine Oaths. The Senſe, though not the 
very Words, we have Levi. xix. 12. And 
ye ſhall not fivear by my Name falfly, neither 
ſhalt thou profane the Name of thy God. I am 
the Lord. Our Saviour adds, But I ſay un- 
to you, Swear not at all, i. e. in common 
Diſcourſe, or Converfation, as appears _—_ 


and the Inpurfoction of, &c. 
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che Context. Laſtly, ver. 38. An Eye for SERM. 


2 an Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth © It is ex- IV. 
a ctly ſo, Exod. xxi. 24. Leuit. xxiv. 20. vnn. 


This indeed rather belongs to the Judicial 
Law; but it was plainly permitted at leaſt 
by the Moral. Our Saviour adds, But I 


ay unto you that ye refiſt not Evil, &c. I an- 
ſwer, 2dly, In one Place he alters his 


Phraſe; ver. 31. It is not, You have heard 


that it has been ſaid, but directly, It bas been 
faid, Whoſoever ſhall put away his Wife, let 
him give her a Writing of Divorcement. 
This, upon the Account of the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, as he elſewhere * aſſures 
us, Was a permiſſive Law under the Fewifb 
Oeconomy; but it is cancelled and repealed 


under the Chriſtian. But I ſay unto you, 


(ſubjoins our Saviour) that whoſoever ſhall pur 
away bis Wife, &c. and fo on "Uſe NE. 


of the Verſe, 


_ Hers, I am ſenſible, the kitwwing . 
Mon may be aſk'd; and it ſeems a mate- 
rial one, and not eaſy to be folved. Since 
the general Scheme of Duty, depending upon 
the general Relations, was always the ſame, 


e as Article | 
and 


24 lan as. 8. 
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Sz RM. and explicit Laws, as he has done-/ince; and 
IV: why ſhould. the World for % many him | 
Yo want a Religion, which, in reſpe& of its 
moral Precepts, ſhould be incapable of any 
Improvement ? After having obſerved, that 
if we could give no Account of this Mat- 
ter, no Solution of the Difficulty alledged, 
that would be no reaſonable Objection a- 
gainſt our Religion as we now have it; that 
God has a Reaſon for all his Proceedings, | 
whether we can aſſign one or no; and that 
it is the Height of impious Preſumption in 
Us to cenſure infinite Wiſdom, though we 
cannot account for all the Steps it takes, in 
the Moral, as well as in the Natural World: 
I ay, having premiſed theſe neceſſary Cau- 
tions, I anſwer to the Queſtion directly, that 
the Wiſdom of God is diſplay'd by Diver- 
ty or Variety, by a Scale of Beings more 
and leſs perfect, and /abordinate to one an- 
other, It has been his Method to proceed 
gradually with his Diſpenſations in other 
Reſpects: Why ſhould it not be ſo in this? 
Nor is there any thing incongruous in bis 
impoſing more, greater, and higher Duties 
upon thoſe of the laſt Days, than upon thoſe 
of the preceding; or in being more full, par- 
=! GY ticular, 


and the Imper fection of, &c. 


ficular, and explicit in his Precepts and 8 ERM. 
Commands to Some. than to Others; the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments being always pro- 


portion'd, according as the Light aforded 


is greater or leſs, the Duties to be perform'd 


more or leſs laborious, and the like. They 
who find fault with this may as well al- 


ledge, that it is incongruous for a Maſter of 


a Tamily to appoint one Servant a more ea- 
ſy, another a more difficult Taſk; or to 
place ſome of them in a lower Claſs, and 


others in a higher. If it be ſaid, the Caſes : 


are not parallel ; becauſe God always does 


that which is moſt- perfect, which cannot 


be affirmed of Men: I anſwer, It is the 


moſt perfect Method of proceeding, to 
make different Orders and Degrees of 


Things and Perſons, and that not only in 


different Species, but in the ſame Species. 


At leaſt it is ſo, as far as we know: And 


that (if there were no more) is a ſufficient 


Anſwer to the Objection. Let the Object- 
ors (for, according to the Laws of Arguing, 
the .Burden of Proving lies upon them) 
prove the contrary, if they can. 


Vor. I. H | | s E R- 


SERMON V. 
The Perfection of the Goſ- 
pel, and the r 
of the other Diſpenſa- _ 
tions, with relation to 


MORALITY. | 
The Second Sermon on this Subject. 


4. — 


8 


Ii . it 23. 


The Grace of God, that bringeth 
Salvation, hath appeared unto all 
Men; 

Teaching us, that denying Ungudl > 
neſs and worldly Lufts, we ſhould 
live ſoberly, u and godly 
in this preſent World. | 


AVING thus, under my Firſt SRI. 
: general Head, ſhewn that Chriffi= V. 


_ 


anity is a full and complete Syſtem © 


of Andre or practical Religion and alſo 
H 2 given 
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S ERM. given ſome Account, in that Reſpect, of 


V. the other Diſpenſations; 1 n to ſhew; 
M7 Nl Si 


« 8 
* * 


II. Tear. Arenen or ue Religion 
is truly and properly divided into Duties to- 


wards God, our Neighbour, and Ourſelves. 
All moral Actions, as ſuch, or all Actions, 
ſo far as they have any Virtue or Vice in 
them, and are capable of Praiſe or Blame, 
of Reward or Puniſhment, muſt neceſſarily 
relate either to the Supreme and Infinite Be- 
ing, from whom we are, and on whom we 
depend; and who upon that Account has 
an undoubted Right to exact Gratitude, 
Adoration, and Obedience. from us: Or 
elſe to thoſe of our own Species, with whom 
we are continually converſant, who, by 
reaſon of their partaking of the ſame Na- 
ture, have a cloſe and intimate Relation to 
us, and are capable of being affiſted or in- 
jured by us: Or, laſihj, to dur own ſelves, ſo 
far as the Faculties of dur Souls and Bodies 
are capable of being regulated and govern d, 
and obeying the Dictates of Reaſon or Re- 
— Jigion. . \Theſe three are the only genetal 
Objects to Which moral Actions have any 


Rela» 


* 


and the Inperfection of, &c. 


> imagined: And fince all religious Precepts - 


Actions, it follows that the Diviſion of the 


former muſt neceſſatily ur peo 8 che 
Diviſion of the latter. * 


Cone RN the Duties which relate 
to God, there is no Difficulty' worth taking 
notice of in the Nature of them. But in 
thoſe which reſpect our Nerghbours, it may 
be requiſite briefly to obſerve, - that the 
Word Neigbbour is not here taken in that 
vulgar Senſe which is commonly appropri- 
ated to it: For by it we are not to under- 


ſtand only thoſe with whom we are more 


immediately and particularly converſant or 


acquainted, nor only thoſe who are our E- 


quals, and upon the ſame; Level of For- 


tune with ourſelves; but by a Man's Ne:zgh- 


bours is here meant every body but himſelf : 


rot 
| Relation; nor can any other be "poſſibly S&&M. 


are deſigned to regulate and direct thoſe * 


So that the Duty of general Charity to a 


Mankind, Love to one's Country, Obedience 


to Governors, Honour to Parents, Care - 


Children, and the'like, are all comprehended 


under this Head. As for the Duties to Our- - 
ſelves, they are not call'd fo in this Senſe, 


as if we were the Perſons who properly ex- 
A * acc 
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S ERM. act them of ourſelves, and ſo had a Power 
V. to remit them, or diſpenſe with them: But 
VV hey have that Name given to them, be- 
cauſe in the Exerciſe of them they do not 
immediately relate to God or our Neighbour, 
but to or own Powers and Faculties, which 
are capable of Government and Regulation, 
A Man's Self is the Object about which 
they are exerciſed ; but the Obligation of 
performing them is to Gad, and He it is 
who is diſobey'd by the Breach or Violation | 
of them, 
InvetD all Duties are in one Senſe Du- 
ties towards God, i. e. with reference to his 
Right of ſupreme Legiſlature, by virtue of 
the abſolute Sovereignty and Dominion 
which he has over us; but they differ from 
one another, and are divided into thoſe | 
three diſtin Claſſes above-mentioned by the 
the three different Sorts of Ohects about 
which they are exerciſed. | But they are all 
Duties towards Him, inaſmueh as the Ob- 
ligation of them depends upon his Autho- 
rity, and bis Laws are broken or kept, 


whenever any of theſe Duties 4 are violated 
or . d. | 


\ AND 


and the Tmper feBtion ij bee. 
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And even with regard to their Obje&#sSx A. 


they are not ſo nicely diſtinguiſh'd, but 
that ſome of them are of a mix'd Nature, © 


and relate partly to our Neighbour, and part- 


ly to Our ſeluen. The Virtue of matrimo- 


nial Chaſtity, and its Oppoſite the Sin of 


* 
3 
* 


Adultery ; the Virtue of Humility, and the 


Sin of Þ Pride, are of this Nature; with ſome 
others which we need not mention, 
Brok we diſmiſs this Head, it may 
not be improper, nor altogether foreign to 
our Purpoſe, to add ſome ſhort and gene- 
ral Reflections upon the Reaſonableneſs and 
Excellency of theſe three Sorts of Duties re- 


ſpectively. And fit, there can nothing 


certainly be more congruous and rational, 
than that the publick and private Worſhip 


of the God who made us ſhould be kept 


up in the World, and every where punQu- 


ally obſerved ; that He who is of infinite 


Majeſty ſhould be devoutly adored; that He 


who is of infinite Excellencies and Perfections 
ſhould be awfully admired; that He who is 
of infinite Power and Dominion ſhould be 


reverentially fear d; that He ſhould be /ov'd 


and depended upon for his infinite Goodneſs 
and M iſdom, believed for his infinite Know- 


H 4 ledge 
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SRM. iedge and Veracity, and entirely obey'd for 
V. his infinite Authority. The Equitableneſs of 


WY? theſe Duties is ſo plain and obvious, that it 
has been perceived and acknowledged in all 
Ages, and by all Natiais; inſomuch that 
the very Word Religion as long uſed for 
nothing elſe but the Monſbip of the Deity, 
or chat Service which is to be paid to the 
Supreme Being. Then for the ſecond Rank 
or Order of. Duties, thoſe which relate to 
our Neighbours, the good Effects of them 
are ſo very great and conſiderable, that the 
Peace and Regularity ofthe World, and 
the very Being of Government and Society, 
cannot ſubſiſt without them. | . Were: not 
Men ſenſible of the mutual Lie and Rela- 
tion which they have one to another, the 
Subordination; of Inferiors to Superiors, and 
the like; there would be no Aid and Aſſiſt- 
ance given or expected, none who would 
be willing to be governed, and conſequently 
none who would be able to govern. Laſtly, 
The Duties to Our ſelves (if rightly and. duly 
performed) have that happy Influence upon 
us, that they keep our Badies in Health, 
Strength, and Vigour, increaſe and better 
our Fortunes; and (which is above all to be 


de ſired) 


and the Imper feftion of, Ko. 1056 
defired) they reduce our Souls to a heavenly SER NM. 
Frame and. Temper, to the Holineſs of V. , 
Saints, the Rejignation of Hits and hy" | 
n of —_ | | 


III I come now, in the Third and Lat 
Place, to make ſome Obſervations, or Re- 
flections, upon what has been ſaid. 
1. AND the firſt is this: That as our Re- 
ligion. is complete and perfect in reſpect of its 
moral Precepts, ſo ought our Obedience to 
be univerſal; and we are as indiſpenſably 
obliged to perform the Mbole of our Duty, 
as we are to perform any one Part or 
Branch af it. There are few but think it 
juſt and reaſonable that there ſhould be ſuch 
a Thing as the Practice of Virtue, and a 
Service paid to the Supreme Being: But 
there are not near ſo many as there ſhould 
be, who care to go through the whole 
Courſe of Obedience. They think they 
ſhall do well enough, if they are but religious 
in ibe main, (as they erroneouſly ſpeak) and 
that God will not be offended with them 
for the Breach of one, or tuo, or three of 
his Laws, provided they are punctual in the 
Obſervance of the 19. But St. James aſ- 

„ ute 
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Sx R 1. fures us, that whoſoever ſhall keep the whole 
V. Law, and yet offend in one Point, be is guilty 
al.“ And plain it is, both from Rea- 
ſon and Scripture, that Obedience to one of 
God's Commands will not bring us 70 Hea- 
ven; but habitual Diſobedience to any one 

of them will exclude us from it. 
2dly, We are upon this Subject carefully 
to guard againſt two Extremes, as contrary 
to the Truth, as they are to one another. 
The firſt is of thoſe who imagine that upon 
Chriſtian Principles we ought to ſet aſide 
Reaſon and the Law of Nature, nay, and 
the Moral Law of Moſes itſelf: The other 
is of thoſe who- plead ſtrongly for the Suf- 
ficiency of mere natural Reaſon, without 
any Revelation at all. As to the former, the 
ſeveral Difpenſations we have mention'd, 
'and the Precepts contained under them, are 
not deſtructive of each other; nor do the 
ſubſequent cangel or diſſolve the Obligation 
of the preceding. The Moral Law of Mo- 
fes is not ſuperſeded by the Law of Chrift, 
nor the Law of Nature by either. On the 
contrary, they are built upon, and per- 
fectiwe of, one another; and all the Duties 


con- 
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contained under each of them are of a 
ceſſary and eternal Obligation. This, I fay, 
is to be obſeryed by thoſe ill-inſtructed * 
Chriſtians, who, out of a miſtaken Notion 6 
of Faith and Grace, look upon the Mora= 
lity of the beſt ancient Heathen, and of the 
ancient Patriarchs in the Old Teſtament, 
to be now aboliſh'd, and the Moral as well 

as Ceremonial Parts of the Moſaic Law to be 
done away, as weak and beggarly Elements: 
As if the Improvement had deſtroy'd the 
Thing improved, and. Natural Religion were 
extinguiſh'd by Revealed.. I ſay. no more 
of this Extreme, becauſe it is an Enthuſi - 
aſtical or Fanatical Error, and is now pretty 
well out-dated. But the other myſt be a 
little more particularly conſider d, becauſe 
it is the faſhionable Folly and Vice of zbeſe 
Times; in which there is much more Dan- 
ger from Infidelity, than from Enthufiaſm. 
Tus Law of Nature, or Reaſon, they 
tell us is ſufficient : But what do they mean 
þy the Law of Nature, or Reaſon? And 
then again, /ufficzent ; Sufficient! how? and 
for what? It will be requiſite to examine 
theſe Words of theirs ſomewhat diſtinctly: 
For all their Strength (which, in truth, will 


be 
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SE RM. 
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| what a Degree the Mind of Man, ' before 


be found to be mere Weakneſs) lies in the 
perplex'd and - puzzling Work they make 
with the indeterminate Signification of thoſe | 
Sounds and Phraſes. Do they mean the 
Law of Reaſon and Nature as it was origi- 
nally given by the Author of Nature, in its 
primitive Purity and Integrity? If they do, 
I anſwer, 1/, They — abs about that which 
is not now in Being, and ſo talk moſt imper- 
tinently. 2d4ly, How, and bow far, was even 
that ſufficient ? It appears from Scripture, 
and the conſtant Doctrine of the Primitive 
Church, that our firſt Parents in the State 
of Innocence had the ſupernatural Aſſiſt- 
ance of Divine Grace ſuperadded to their 
natural Reaſon, enabling them to obey: the 
Law of Nature itſelf, and whatever other 
Laws were preſcribed to them. I ſay other 
Laws; for we have an Acount in Scripture 
of one Law given by Revelation even to them; 
and there might be more ſuch, for anything 
we know. Farther we cannot determine 
concerning the Sufficiency of tbeir Reaſon, 
and the Law of Nature as it then ſtood; 
becauſe God only knows how clear, how 
full, how particular it might be, and to 


che 


and the Imper fection 5 &c. 


the Fall, might be enlighten'd. Only let IT M. 
our ſagacious Diſcoverers take this along W. 
with them, chat, for any thing they can 


prove to the contrary, what they call Na- 
tural Religion was in part Revealed 3 
as I intimated before. 


OR, 2dy, Do they mean the Law of 
Nature and Reaſon, as it is blotted and ob- 


ſcured, wealen d and impair d, corrupted and 
depraved, by the Follies and Vices of Men? 


If ſo, bow, and for what, is that ſufficient ? 


To direct Men ſo far as its Power reaches? 
This is to ſay, it is ſufficient fo far as it is 
ſufficient ; which is ſaying juſt nothing. 


And er a wretched inſiaicient Sufficiency 


this is, abundantly appears from the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of the Heathen, even 
the wiſeſt and beſt among them. Howe- 
ver, were Reaſon much more ſufficient than 
it is, certainly Revelation improves it, and 


adds ſomething to it : Reaſon and Revelation 


in Conjunction are much better than Reaſon 
alone. Will any one in his Senſes: affirm, 
that the Law of Nature even in its beft 
State (how, much leſs when it is thus cor- 


rupted ?) is as full, clear, particular, and ex- 
won in its, moral Precepts, as the Law of 
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The Perfection F the Goſpel, 
Chriſt? The Goſpel therefore, to put it * 


V. the loweſt, is not needleſs or uſeleſs : And 
WYV yet to, perſuade Mankind that it is fo, is 


manifeſtly the Deſign which theſe unrea- 
ſonable and wicked Men are driving at, If 
they ſay we wrong them, I aſk them, Do 


they believe the Religion we profeſs to be 


revealed by God, or do they not? If the 
latter, why do they not anſwer the Argu- 
ments by which we pretend at leaſt to have 
fully demonſtrated its divine Original, from 
as plain Matters of Fact as any in Being? 


If the former, why do they not declare for 


Chriſtianity ? Why, on the contrary, do 


they fight againſt God by taking ſo much 


Old and New Teſtament? Were ſuperna- 


Pains to vilify and calumniate it, to /t it 
at nought, and make it perfectly uſeleſs ? 

And moreover, if Chriſtianity be Divine; 
if the Bible be the Nord of God, and con- 
tains his revealed Will; how can it be /u- 
perfluous ? And if it be not ſuperfluous, how 
can mere Reaſon be ſufficient? Can God do 
any thing in vain? Eſpecially ſuch wonder - 
fol Works as eſtabliſh'd the Truth of the 


tural Inſpirations given, ſo many Miracles 


IS and the Frame of Nature ſo often 
put 


aud the Imperfeftion of, &c. 


Wiſdom, and all this for nothing? 


. Upon which ever Foot we put it, whe. IV 


ther they ſay they do, or do not believe any 
thing of Revealed Religion; it is the hard- 
eſt Matter in the World to make Senſe of 
their Reaſoning, or imagine how they come 
to put Words togethet in ſo ſtrange a Man- 
ner. Chriſtianity at old as the Creation > 
Almoſt as old, if they pleaſe, but not quite. 
It certainly began in Paradiſe, immediately 
after the Fall ; I mean in that Promiſe, The 
Seed of the Woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpent's 


Head. But what if it were quite as old? 


Is it therefore ſuper fuous ? I mean as to its 


Precepts; for as it is an Act of Grace, Mer- 


cy, and Favour, and a New Covenant, it 
is impoſſible it ſhould be ſo old: Becauſe 
there could be no ſuch "Thing till Man had 
ſinn d and fallen, Or the Goſpel! a Republi- 
cation of the Religion of Nature, Be it ſo, 
as to Morality, and meaning 'the original 


pure Religion of Nature; yet is that M- 
that is in the Goſpel? Does the Redemption 


of Mankind, the Benefit of Repontance, Re- 


nts cite Rat | 
Fore 
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put out of Order, by infinite Power and Su nM. G 


The Perfection of the Goſpel, 


SER M. Forgiveneſs of Sins, go for nothing? - Beſides, 


as to Morality itſelf; is not the Goſpel an 


Aadition to Natural Religion, as well as the 


Republication of it? I think I have ſhewn 
that it is. But however, ſuppoſe it were 
not, though nothing can be more falſe; a 
Republication, it ſeems, it is of the Law of 
Nature: Why then do theſe Men take fo 
much Pains to rum it? They, if we may 
believe them, are very zealous for Natural 
Religion: Whence then their Quarrel againſt 
that which they ſay is the Republication of 
it? Is not a Law declaratory of a good Law 
a very good Thing itſelf? The Myſtery of 
the whole Matter is, in ſhort, tis. Under 
the Shelter of a few ridiculous fantaſtical 
Words and Phraſes, which they themſelves 
do not in the leaſt underfland, and which 
are thrown out only to amuſe and confound 
ignorant Readers, their. Deſign is to deſtroy 
Revealed. Religion, and Natural Religion 

too; well knowing how much the laſt- 
mentioned is ſupported by the other. Na- 
tural Religion indeed they are pleaſed to 
compliment in. outward. Appearance; but 
tis only in order to vilify Revealed, that 
they may — ruin both. They cry 


up 
*. * 
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up Morality with a ſeeming Zeal : But ſince 8E RM . 
at the ſame time they expreſs the utmoſt V. 
Spite and Malice againſt Chriſtianity, I . 
them once more, Where do they meet with 
better Morality than in the Bible? Or rather, 
where is there any ſo good? I appeal to all 
who know any thing of theſe Matters, whe- 
ther they, are not from their Hearts entirely 


againſt the Bible proceeds from hence, that 
there is too much Morality in it; more than 
they care for, more than they ever intend to 
practiſe. The clear Sun- ſhine of the Goſpel 
offends their Eyes, becauſe they are reſolved 
not to be guided by it, and becauſe it diſ- 
covers their Vices and Corruptions, which 
they are reſolved not to forſake: And ſo in 
Oppoſition to Divine Revelation, the Bright- 
neſs of which flaſhes in their Faces, they 
light a Candle to the Sun, ſet up the dim 
Taper, the faint Glimmering of mere hu- 
man, corrupted, depraved Reaſon; which 
in compariſon of the other is but Darkneſs. 
And this is the Condemnation, that Light is 
come into the World, and Men love Darkneſs 
rather than Light, becauſe their Deeds are 
evil. John iii. 19. 8 | 
Vol. I. mY SER- 
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ſatisfied, that the Quarrel of theſe Infidel * 
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The great Rule of Doing 
as we e d be done * 
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are VII. 12. 


All Things whatſoever 5e ye would that 
i View ſhould do to you, do ye even 
ro them: For this is the Law 
«In } th Prophets. © | 


GOLDEN Rule! Admired by SE RM. 
the Heathen themſelves; particu- VI. 
X larly by the Emperor Severus, 
who is ſaid to have honour'd Grit and : 
Chriſtianity upon the Account of this Pre- 
cept. How common it is in the Mouths 
of Chriſtians, every body knows: And yet 
it is by no means ſo much praiſed as it 
* to be; no, nor ſo well ander toad: 
12 For, 


116 De great Rule of 


8 he * For, as eaſy and obvious as it may ſeem, it 
requires Explication; there being not only 
PLE Difficulties, but Errors, concerning it. 1 
ſhall N 3 14 4 
3: | Li fE ek 12 
1. yy ſtate the Nature of this Duty 
2 of Doing as we qwould be done by, and 
Alſo hriefly ſhew be Equitableneſs of 
- , the Reaſons upon which it is founded, 
All Things whatſoever ye would that 
Men ſhould do to Jou, 2 an even ſo to 
them. -Þ 
II. SECONDLY, 1 ſhall 2 the great 
Extent of this Precept, and the com- 
prehenfrive Uſe awe are to make of it 


in the whole Courſe of our Bebaviour 
towards others. . For. thts is the. J,aw 

_ 55 Prophets, ; 
I. . 1 n | 
proceed clearly, I ſhall firſt remove ſo 


Difficulties or Miſconceptions relating to 
this Rule; and then lay down the Rule it- 
ſelf, applying ſome particular Parts of it 
to the fariber clearing and removing of 


ſhall ſtate this Duty negatively, by ſhewing 
a5 what 


— 


0 


thoſe Difficulties: Or, in other Words, I 255 


} 
Doing as we would be done by. 
what it does not imply; and poſitively, * 85 * 
ſhewing what it hes; together with the VI. 
Reaſons of both, It is too plain to need 5 
Diſcuſſion, that this Rule cannot be ſo un- 
derſtood as to confound the Relations and 
Hinctians of Men; ſo that the Father, for 
Example, ſhould reverence and. obey the 
Son, becauſe he expects the Son ſhould re- 
verence and obey: him: This being contrary 
to common Senſe, and the Nature of Things. 
But the Meaning is -this: We ſhould. do 
to others as we would have them do to us; 
were we in Shear" N 8 T 0 s there- 
fore. WM 
- SHOULD a Criminal dude) to Puniſh- 
ment expoſtulate with the Magiſtrate, How 
scan you in Juſtice treat me thus? Were 
 « you in my Caſe, would you be willing 
e to be ſo treated yourſelf? ” The Anſwer 
is ready: it; It is not properly the Magi- 
rate who does it, but the Laus of the 
Land: He is only rum'nt, as acting 
in a -publick, not im a-privatr, Capacity. | 
What then, it Will be ſaid, Has this Rule 
nothing to do with public Affairs? And 
ought not Legiſlators, in the making of 
Laws, to proceed at leaſt according to we 


Fx Oey 
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bas M. Equity of this Maxim? Dock * 


VL ought; and therefore the Magiſtrate an- 


mers the condemn'd Criminal, 2dy, Were 


I in your Place, my Hill and Paſſions would 
not approve of the Treatment againſt which 
you object, any more than yours do; but 
my Judgment and Reaſon would, and fo 
ſhould yours: I ſhould- acknowledge the 
Thing ought to be done, .and that too, not 
only now the Law is made, but moreover 
that it was fit the Law ſhould be made; be- 
cauſe it promotes the publick Good, which 
in Juſtice and Equity. is ever to be preferr'd 
before private, But then for private Life 
itſelf, to which this Precept is more imme- 
diately and directly applicable; a good Fa- 
ther, as ſuch, corrects or puniſhes his Son: 
If by the Son in his own Perſon, or by 
ſomebody elſe for him, the Objection be 
made as before, the ame Apſyer, in effect, 
is to be given as before. If he be come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon, and make a] true Uſe 
of it, his Judgment muſt apptove of the 
Father's Proceeding, - though - his i and 
Paſſions do not. If he be, nat come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, the Queſtion- is nothing: It 
is ä to alledge that, the Thing is in- 
7211755 tended 
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fended for his Good, and ought to be done. SERM. | 


Were the Father in the Place of the Child, 
to be ſure he would not like it in any Re- 
ſpe& : But that is of no Force, becauſe he 
would then be incapable of judging about 
it. And the ſame is to be ſaid of Luna- 
ticks and Idiots. 

AGAIN, The fraudulent Dealer may flat- 
ter himſelf, that though (barring the Caſe 
of downright Robbery) he gets all he can, 
and by all the Means that he can deviſe, 
yet he breaks not this Command of our Sa. 
viour; becauſe others are at Liberty to do 
the ſame by him, and if they do, he ſhall 
not complain or blame them, but be very 
well content, and think they act as wiſely 
and juſtly as he does. But, ½, Does he 
make this Profeſſion publickly, and take care 


VI. 


that the World ſhould know it? Certainly 


not; becauſe, if he did, he would not be 


truſted, and conſequently could not find his 


Account, but would defeat his on Deſign. 


This therefore is only a ſophiſtical Pretence, 


by which he cheats: himſelf, that he may 
more ſecurely cheat others. adſy, Su ppoſing 
it were Hun; ſtill he intends and endea- 
Vvours to get ſomething, upon the Whule, by his 
I 4 NMeigb- 
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SRM. Neighbour's Loſs ; otherwiſe he would not 


act as he does: And would he be ſerved {6 


himſelf? No Man, in his Senſes, is willing 


to be injured: And that is really the Caſe 
here, by whatever Names it may be called. 
If you make your Neighbour oe, you may 
gain by bim, but Deg is 1 e by 
J. 
4 6 as to ous Cale of Adaltery 
and Fornication : The debanch'd Libertine 
may lay, as many a one has ſaid, that tis 
true he is very free with ſuch a one's Fa- 
mily in that Reſpect; but I do not tranſ- 
greſs the great Law of Equity, becauſe he, 
or any body elſe, may, with my good Li- 
king, be as free with mine. To ſuch a 
Profligate 1 anſwer, :ift, He offends againſt 
other Laws of God, if not againſt this which 
we are now conſidering) But, 2dh, He 
offends even-againſt ibis. He muſt, in his 
Thoughts, put himſelf into the Place of 
thoſe Perfons towards whom he thus be- 
haves: That is the real Meaning of che Pre- 
cept: And bey may not be willing to be 
ſo dealt williꝭ whatever he may be; nor be 
willing to dh the ſame by bim, as knowing 
it to Do unlawfſul and 8 (notwith- 


* 
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| ſtanding his Permiſſion, or everi Deſire) SE RN. 
and ſo abhorring the Thoughts of either re- VL | 


ceiving or giving ſuch Treatment. Nay, 
3dly, Though in theſe and ſuch-like Caſes 
all the Parties concern'd (as tis thought) 
ſhould agree, yet that Maxim, Yolenti non 
fit Injuria, To a willing Perſon there is 
* no Injury done, cannot take place here: 
Becauſe they are not ſui Juris; they have 
not a Right to diſpoſe of what they give up: 
God is injured, his Law is violated, and he 
has not di/pen/ed with the Violation of it. Or, 
to put it in another Way, all Parties concern'd 
are not agreed; God is one Party concern'd, 
and be has not conſented. The ſame is to be 
ſaid of other Inſtances: For Example, that 
of Drunkenneſs. ' I did as I would be done 
* by,“ (ſays the profane Sot, as it were in 
Meckery of my Text) I made him ſo, 
et and would be made ſo myſelf,” The 
ſame Anſwer takes place as before. No 
Man has a Right to make a Beaſt of Him- 
Fel, any more than of Another: However 
be and his merry Companion might agree, 
the Divine Authority was ſtruck at by them 
| Both. ff. bee an, oc len 
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Sr RM. Tuvs as to theſe Particulars; and I now 
VI. give a more general Anſwer, including theſe, 
Wand all other Cafes of the like Nature; 


which is, 4thly, That we are not to apply 
this Rule according to the falſe and monſtrous - 
Notions of ſame very few Men, mad in Wic- 
&edneſs, thinking and acting contrary to the 
common Dictates of Human Nature; but ac- 
cording to Rea/on, and Morality, and the 
general ſtanding Maxims and Sentiments of 
Mankind. If this or that Man, for In- 
ſtance, be ſo abandon'd, fo bereft of all mo- 
ral, and even natural Principles, as 'to be 
well pleaſed with having One who is, as it 
were, a Part of himſelf, an infamous Pro- 
ſtitute to another; the Generality of Man- 
Kind have juſtly and truly quite contrary 
ventiments, and according to them we muſt 
— The Rule therefore is in ſhort 
this: Whatſoever you would, agreeably 
sto the common Principles of Reaſon and 
% Morality, ſincerely, and bond fide, have 
done to you, or at leaſt agreeably to thoſe 
Principles judge fit and equitable to be 


e done to you, that do you to others, and 


% nothing but that,” Thoſe Words [at 
teaf Judge fit , &c.] ſtrike off the Objection 
concerning 
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concerning the ' puni/#'d Criminal, and the SERM, 
currected Child : That Clauſe - [agreeably to VI. 
the Principles of Reaſon and Morality] ſets * * 
aſide the Caſe of the Adulterer, the Drunk. 
ard, &c. And that Part [/incerely, and bond 
fide] cuts off the Pretence of the fraudulent 
hypocritical Dealer, as aboye ſtated, _ 2 
Bur you will ſay, If the Matter ſtand 
thus, if the Rule be explained and limited 
by theſe Conditions and Provi ſo s, what Oc- 
caſion was there for the Rule at all? And 
of what Uſe or Significancy is it, now it is 

given, either as to the Plainneſs and 'Clear- 
eſs of the Laus or our Obedience and Con- 
formity to them? With regard to the for- 
mer, How does Doing as we would be done by 
make Juſtice and Charity more plain than 
they were before? As to the latter; it 
ſeems, according to the Account I have 4 
given, a good Man does not act ſo and fo id 
upon the Principle of Doing as be would be | 
done by, but. becauſe it is agrecable to Rea- 
fon and Religion, and other Laws of God and 
Nature. Or to put this laſt more ſtrongly: 
What we do is either agreeable to Religion 
and Marality, or it is not. If it be not, it 
cannot be good, upon whatever Principle we 
Wr act. 
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SRM. act. Fit be, tis good for that very 3 
VI. not becauſe we proceed upon the Principle 


of Doing as we would be done by. I ſhall 
begin with the laſt Part relating to the 
Goodneſs of our Actions; but ſhall ſo con- 
trive my Anſwer, as to take in all the Parts 
of the Objefion. I fay then to the f 
Branch of the Dilemma, that tis true, the 
Action cannot be good, unleſs it be agreea- 
bie to right Reaſon and Morality, and the 
Laws of God and Nature, upon whatever 
Principle the Agent proceeds: And no more 
need be ſaid about that. To the ſecond : 
Tis as true that the Goodneſs of the Action 
depends upon its being agreeable, as afore- 
ſaid; but it does not therefore follow, that 
it depends not at all upon the Rule of my 
Text, or that the Rule itſelf is ſuperfluous 
and green: Becauſe the Truth of this 
Rule is very conſiſtent with that Agreeable- 
net; and fs the Goodneſs of the Action 
may, and does, depend upon both. Then 
again, Thoſe other Laws are particular, re- 
lating to this or that particular Kind of 
Acuons: This Rule is general; pervading, 
and, as it were, actuating and enlivening all 
thoſe particular Laws, and facilitating our 

Obedience 
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Obedience to them; by ſhewing their Equity * R Me 


and Reaſonableneſs; by being always ready, 
andi preſent to our Minds; eaſy to be con- 
ſulted upon all Emergencies, and for the 
clearing of moſt Difficulties; drawing the 
Laws 'cloſe and home to Our ſelves; making 
Ourſelves to be thus fur Judges in our own 
Cauſe, inaſmuch as we imagine the Cauſe 
of Others to be' our un: All which will 
further appear in the Progreſs of my Diſ- 
courſe, | This Anſwer, I think, takes in (as 
I IE propoſed it ſhould do) the whole Obje#1on; 
as well that Part which relates to the Clears 
neſs of the Laws, as that which relates to 
our Obedience, and the moral Gly of our | 

tions, never} 1 | 
IAIXE obſeive; (for a Reaſon to be 
| heedaſhir mentioned) that the Senſe of thoſe 
Words-— Men ſhould do to you, /o do to them; 
is the ſame as if it had been faid; Whatſo> 

eber you would have: done to: you, that do to 
others : Which indeed is the true Meaning 
of the Place. Lobſerve likewiſe, that the 
Heathen deliver d this Rule only in the Ne- 
gatiue: Quod tibi non vis ſieri, alteri ne fe- 
ceris; Do not to another what you would 
*5-not _ done to — '! Whereas 
Pte Chri Miant 


We grun Nu of 
. Chriftians commonly expreſs it (as the Text 


VE. does) in the Afirmative: Do as you'would 
e done by. And though: every pofitive Pre- 


cept implies a negative, and fo on the. Re. 
ver ſe; or, in other Words, every Command 
implies a Probibition, and every Probibition 
implies a Command, of its Cntrary; yet the 
Heat ben ſeem to have had but little Notion 
of the Affirmative Precept in this Caſe, nor 
even Chriſtians ſo much as they ſnould have, 
though the latter expreſs it as I ſaid. They 
ſeem to think, that if they dh norbing to 
others but what they wonld willingly ha ve 
done to themſelves, they have fuſſled this 
Law: When; in truth, they: are obliged by 
it (as they have Power and Opportunity) to 
d to others, as they themſelves, were: they 
in the fame Circumſtances, would have 
others do to them: The whole Extent of 
Charity, as well as Fuſlicr, being included 
in this e as . uren _—_ —_ 
after. 

| Tus Equity and | Rehablonſ of this 
Precept is ſo plain, that it is difficult to 
ptove it; becauſe ſcarce. any thing can be 
plainer than itfelf. The Law , Nature 
33 it; and our Bleſſed Saviour did but 
a reinforce 
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 reliiforce That Law, When he gave us this. SERNMH. 
It is a Remedy againſt the Prejudices of — 
Self Lovr, directing and commanding ts 

to ſuppoſe Ourſelves in tlie Circumſtances of 
Orbert, to put ourfelves in their Room or 
Stead, and then indeed to make even Self 
Love the Meaſure and Standard of our Be- 
haviour towards em. In ſhort, it is the 
fame in Subſtance and Effect with that 
great Commandment, ' Thou ſhalt love thy 
Neighbour as thyſelf: By which muſt be 
"underſtood an Equality of Kind and Pro- 
portion, not of Degrer; it being impoſſible 
that we ſhould” love Others Wa or 6 
mucb, as Ourſelves: The Meaning there- 
fore is; that we muſt obſerve the ſame Mea- 
ſutes by our Behaviour towards chem; as tor, 
were their Caſe ours, ſhould reaſonably de- 
ſire and expect that oy _ * to- 
wards as. f 

0 1 HAVE now endsebur d to Nate this 

Point, and hope I have done it clear- . 
ly; though in a few Words. Nor is it any 
reaſohable Objection, (as ſote cavillitig 
Scepticks may pretend) that Things of this 
Nature want to be ftated and explained. 
The ſame God who * us this Portion of 
Nane — 


- 
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Sonn. n gave us other Portions of Scripture, 


and right Reaſon to judge of them in Con- 


junction with each other. Moral Maxims 


cannot, in the Nature of Things, be deli- 
ver'd as definitively as Matbematical Prapo- 
Actions: All Laws, Human and Divine, muſt 
preſuppoſe, and be referred to, ſomething 
elſe; and moſt of them, at leaſt, require 
ſome Explanation. 

.\I PROCEED now to my Second General 
Head 5 under which Is am to con ader, 


IL Tas E great Extent of this Precept, 
and the comprebenſtve Uſe we are to make of 
it in the whole ur ſe of our Behaviour to- 
wards others. Fur tbis it tbe Law and the. 
Propbets: That is, the Sum and Subſtance 
of our, Duty deliver'd in the Law and the 
Prophets, / [far as it relates to our Neigb- 
bours. It is not ſaid, ALL the Law and the 
Prophets, as it is elſewhere: In which Aſ- 
ſertion both Tables are included. Here, how- 
ever, is A contained in one of them: All 
aur Duty to our Neighbours, both in point 
of Juſtice and Charity. I ſhall apply this 
0 Rule of our ARE, 3 

If, 


® Match. l. 49; 
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I/, To ſuch Caſes as are plain and n- SER NM. 
0 e 

A2 qa, To ſuch as are, or at leaſt are pre US. 

tended to be, doubtful and difficult. | 

I BEGIN with the fir /i-mentzoned. With 

reference to our Perſans; we are all certain- 


ly unwilling to haye our Lives taken away, 
to be put in Terror of them, to be wound- _ 


ed, maim'd, beaten, aſſaulted: Here then 
are Pr all Sorts of Niolence to the 
Perſons of our Neighbours, With regard 
to our Eſtates or Fortunes; we would not 
be robb'd, cheated, over-reach'd, harraſs'd_ 
with Extortion and Oppreſſion, .encroach'd 
upon, troubled with vexatious Law-Suits, 
and the like: In theſe Inſtances likewiſe 
let us not do what we ſhould be unwilling 
to ſuffer. With regard to mutual Corre- 
ſpondence ; we do not like to be deceiy'd, or 
impoſed upon by a direct Lie, nor even to 
have the Truth partially and fraudulently 
repreſented: Let us always ſpeak the Truth 
from our Hearts. As to our Reputation; we 
ſhould take it heavily to be traduced, ſlan- 
der'd, falſely accuſed : Let us in no Re- 
ſpect, in no Degree, bear falſe witneſs againſt 
our Neighbour, Would not any Man be 
Yor. I. "MN" — bighly | 
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SSR M. highly grieved and provoked to have his 
VI. Marriage-Bed defiled? Thou ſhalt not commit 
WYV Adultery, On the contrary, we all defire 


to have every thing ſaid and done by others, 
which tends to our Preſeryation both in Bo- 
dy and Soul, to our Advantage in our For- 
tunes, to our Honour and Reputation, and 
in ſhort to the Improvement of our Hap- 
pineſs in all Reſpects: For that Reaſon, we 
muſt do juſt ſo by them, as we have Power 
and Opportunity, Do we ſee a Man pe- 
riſhing with Hunger ? Would not we, were 
we in his Condition, defire to be relieved ? 
The Part we are to act is plain: To relicve 
him. Should we, if we were low and mean, 
defire to be trampled upon and deſpiſed ? 
Quite otherwiſe: Let us not then deſpiſe 
thoſe who are ſo; but, on the contrary, 
countenance, comfort, and encourage them : 
For this latter likewiſe we ſhould defire, 
were we in their Circumſtances. If we 
have offended againſt our Neighbour, do 
we with to be forgiven? Let us forgive 
| thoſe who have offended againſt us. Would 
we notin all doubtful Caſes have the faireſt, 
moſt candid, and moſt favourable Interpre- 
tation. 17 cock upon our py and ans ? 
[93 t 
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Let us do ſo by others. Have we done any SER M. 
thing ſo mhnifeſtly ill, that it will admit VI. 
of no good Conſtruction; would we not 
have it cover'd and. conteaivd as much as 
poſſible? Our Duty to others is no leſs ma- 
nifeſt. Would we not in Borrowing, or 
Buying, be unwilling to have Advantage 
taken of our Neceflity, to have exorbitant 
Intereſt, or an exorbitant Price exacted, be- 
cauſe the Lender, or Seller, knows that 
we can ill ſubſiſt without that Money, or 
thoſe Goods? Here again, let us do as we 
would be done by. We ſhould: not take it 
well to be over. reached or circumvented in 
Buying, by the Seller concealing the Faults 
of the Commodity, impoſing upon our Ig- 
norance in it, and proteſting that it is good, - 
when he knows it to be naught: Let not us 
do ſo by others. This perhaps ſome may 
think ought to have been referred - 4 
fecond Diviſion, viz. of drfficult a | 
ful Caſes; becauſe Queſtions have been ſtart- 
ed and gravely diſcuſſed about it, as if it were 
a dubious Point: Whereas in truth it admits 
of no Nueſtion. It is no better than plain 
downright Lying and Cheating ; and thoſe | 
who have allowed themſelves in . theſe 

- i Practices, 
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S ERM. Practices, notwithſtanding the pretended 
VI. Myſteries ef Trade, the Art of Selling, and 
that knaviſh Maxim, Caveat Emptor, ** Let. 


_ * the Buyer look to it,” ought ſeverely to 
repent, aſk God Forgiveneſs, do ſo no more, 
and make Reſtitution if they are able. The 
ſame Rule is to be applied to all particular 
Relations whatſoever. . Are Huſbands, for 
Example, moroſe, imperious, or cruel to 
their Wives? Were they of the other Sex, 


would they be willing to have ſuch Hu/-., 
bands? Are Wives refractory, unyielding, 


diſobedient to the gentle Authority and Di- 
rections of their Huſbands, contrary to the 
Laws of God and Nature, affecting Superi- 
ority, and even Dominion over them? 
Were they of the other Sex, would they 
be willing to have ſuch Vives? Are Chyl- 
dren any way undutiful to their Parents? 
Would they be content to have their Chil- 


dren undutiful to hem? Are Parents over- 


ſevere, and rather terrible than awful, to 
their Qilaren? Would aber have had their 


if they, were fa? Are — tyrannical 
to their Subjects, or Maſters to their Ser- 
vants? Are Subjects rebellivus to their 
28518 Princes, 


WP 
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Princes, or Servants diſobedient to their SERM, 
Maſters? Were their Stations juft the re- VI. 
verſe,” would theſe deſire to have ſuch S- 


vants or Subjects, and thoſe to have ſuch Go- 
vernors or Maſters? You would not have 
your Friend unfaithful to yon; be you there- 
fore faithful to him: You would not have 
him reveal your Secret ; be you careful to 
conceal bis. And ſo in all other Inſtances, 
Relations, and Circumſtances, which it 
would be endleſs to mention. One more 
indeed T muſt take notice of; becauſe it is 
diſtin& from the reſt, as not falling under 
the ſame Rule of Judging. It is the Caſe 
of loving our Enemies. We cannot fay, Are 
wie not willing that our Enemies ſhould love 
us? We muſt therefore love them. Becauſe 
we may and ought to love them, even 
while they are and continue to be our Ene- 
mies: But when they love us, they ceaſe 
to be ſo. To clear this Point therefore we 
muſt fetch our Argument from a different 
Principle, not from Men, but from God; 
yet ſtill confining ourſelves to the Precepft 
of my Text. The Meaning of this Pre- 
ah Nor (ſays the learned Dr. Hammond I. is 
. 2 ey: at e 
2 Practical Catechiſm, Lib. IV. Sect 2. : 
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SERM. «fr love my: Neighbour as myſelf, or not to 


ſuffer my Self-Love to interpoſe, or make 


ame partial in judging. of my Duty 0 


„ others, but thus to caſt when I do any 
e thing to my Brother, Would I be well 
<< pleaſed to be ſo dealt wich by any other? 
Or, if I were to have my own Choice, 
would I not defire to be otherwile uſed 
« by other Men? Or yet farther, that what- 
* ſocver Uſage I deſire to męet with at 
« God's Hands, (which is certainly unde- 
« ſerved Mercy, Pardon of Treſpaſſes, and 
* doing Good to Enemies or Treſpaſſers) 


<« the ſame I muſt perform to others. For 


*« ſo this Phraſe. ſwhatſcever” ye would that 
« Men ſhould do to you}. doth by an Hebra- 
* iſm import ¶ whatſoever ye would have done 
e unto you | which is the Stile that this Pre- 
cept is ordinarily read in; and then ex- 
e tends to whatſoever I deſire that God, or 
e Chrift, ſhould do to me; i. e. not only all 
the Juſtice, but all the Mercy, and Good- 
* neſs, and Bounty in the World.“ Thus 
He; and to adjuſt this Point of even loving 
our Enemies, I-go further, and obſerve, that 
Chrift actually not only loved, but died for 

his Enemies: When we were Enemies, wwe 
. * | A 


* 
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| were reconciled unto God by the Death of MS ERM. 
Son. * And ſure we are very well pleaſed VI. 


that he did ſo: And according to this Rule, 


the Rule of the Text, ſuppoſing it' (as, ab- 


ſtracting from the Hebraiſin, it would do) 
to run thus, Whatſoever ye would have 
done to you, or (which depends upon the 
fame Principle) are pleaſed with when it is 
done to you, that do ye to others; I fay, 
according to this Rule we ought to love 
even our Enemies, becauſe we are glad that 
Cbriſt loved Us, when we were n to 
Him. 

Tuus then for ploin Caſes. As to o weh 
as are, or at leaſt ate pretended to be, diſi- 


cult and daubi ful; a World of needleſs Ca- 


ſuiſtry would be cut off, were this Precept 
conſcientiouſly attended to. Various Que- 
ſtions have been aſk'd concerning the Law- / 


| Fulneſs and 2 of many Actions 


relating to Juſtice, both 
Diſtributive, which the P 


| tali ve and 
who aſks 


them might caſily reſolve, by putting this 


plain Queſtion to himſelf : Were 1 in that 
Man's Place, ſhould I be willing to be /% 
dealt with? Suppoſe this or that be barely 
| „ he 


* Rom. v. 8. 
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San M Mjuf or lawful,-is it not extreme bard? Should 


not I think-it ſo, were the Caſe mine? And 


WV goes any Man like to have extreme Hard- 


ſhips put upon him? In Times of Dearth 
and Scarcity, for Inſtance, 'we cannot ſay 
tis directly unjuft even in a' very ricb Man 
to ſell. to a poor one according to the Height 
of the curtent Price: But it is very hard, 
very | rigorous: If it be not unjuſt; as the 
Word is commonly uſed, it is certainly un- 
_ charitable 5-and- the Rule of my Text (as 
we have ſeen) includes Charity, as well as 
Juſtice. For a rich Creditor to 1 mprifor a 
Debtor. who, he knows, is unable to pay, is 
not, vulgarly ſpeaking, uni; but tis very 
wic ted, for all chat: The Creditor would 
think it barbarous Uſage, were the Caſe bis 
own And for thus impriſoning his poor 
Neighbour, he will, without à ſevere Re- 
pentance, lie in Priſon till be hat paid tbe 
utter mai Furthing; & i. e. (to ſtrip the Senſe 
of the figurative Expreſſion) he will lie in 
Hell for ever. Again: It is not ſtrictly un- 
juſt to puniſb a Criminal with the utmoſt Ri- 
gour of the Law, when, according to the 
Meaſures of Equity and Prudence, there 
is 


Matth. v. 26. 


af 
£7 
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is Room for Mercy :+ But then we — 
that Maxim of Equity, Summum Jus ſum- VI. 
ma Injuria, ce The moſt rigorous Juſtice nin | 
the Height of Injuſtice;“ which, in" its 
right Meaning, will ever be found reaſon- 
able and true: And any Man would ac- 
knowledge it, were * himſelf beer the 
Sufferer. Again, 1 
Ir may be — Whether, W 
ing to this Rule, all Sorts of Gaming be not 
utcerby unlawful becauſe, in all Kinds and 
Degtets it, Every- body deſires to gain, and 
No- body deſires that Another ſhould gain of 

Him. We anſwer, Playing for great Sums 
is ſanful indeed, though not ſimply upon the 
Accqunt of the Reaſon alledged in the Ob- 
ſervation, but becauſe it is a Breach of the 
Tenth Commandment, Thou ſhalt” not covet, 
and /o indeed is a Breach of this Rule like- 
wife; for no Man would have his own 
Goods, always meaning any conſiderable 
Part of them, coveted or. taken away from 
him by another. But if the Sum contend- 
ed for be a mere Trifle, ſuch Gaming 1 1s 2D 
not fothidden in virtue of this Precept, nor 
for the Reaſon here aſſigned, nor for any 
other Reaſon that I know of: For though 


EVcn 
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SAM. even here every Perſon had rather be the 
VI Winner than the Loſer, yet the Thing is 
WYV fo inconfiderable, that he loſes without any 


manner of Diffurbunce; and by mutual Com- 


pa each gives the other a Right to win of 


him, if he can. If it be ſaid, as to this 
laſt,” that the mutual Compact, and Caſſon of 
Right, is the ſame when the greateft Sums 
are at Stake; I anſwer, It is true; and yet 
the Rule of my Text is violated in this 
Caſe, and not in that. For, notwithſtand- 
ing this Agreement and Neldance, each Party 
is to the laſt Degree wmoilling to be the 
Loſer: They are in a Kind of Var with 
each other; and each is endeavouring to do 
by his Nezghbbour, what he would not, and 
that according to the Meaſures of Reaſon 
and Equity, have done by Himelf. A Right, 
according to the Language of human Laws, 
may be yielded to a Man, who yet in a 
Chriſtian, nay in a morally equitable Senſe, 


may, by making uſe of it, be not only an- 


charitable, but even unjuft : He nay be at 
leaſt uncharitable, and certainly is ſo in this 
Caſe, He is mbreover, notwithſtanding 
this mutual Cmpact, highly guilty of cover- 
ing bis Neighbour's Goods ; and conſequently 
| 8 - offends 


* 
A, * 
\ 
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offends even againſt this Precept, i 
cept of my Text, as I before hinted. ,, Sup- VE 
poſe two or more Perſons (a Thing which VV 


not unfrequently happens) ſhould, for the 
Trial of their Strength, or ſome ſuch fool- 
iſh Reaſon, agree to fight, to tear, maim, 
and wound one another, though without 
Danger of Death; admitting here (which 
yet may well be queſtion d) that they have 
ſuch a Power over their own Bodies, as mu- 
tually to transfer this Right; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch an Agreement, do they no- 
thing, think we, contrary to Cbriſtian Cha- 
rity, and even Fuftice? nothing contrary 
to che Command of my Text? They cer- 
tainly do; and eacb does to the arber, what 
according to the Meaſures of Reaſon and 
Morality he would not have done to hin- 
ſelf. It is the ſame, in effect, as to the 
preſent Inſtance, which relates to Men's 
Fortunes, as the other does to their Perſons, 
In all Sorts of Gaming, whether lawful in 
themſelves or not, Freud and Cheating is 
certainly unlawful, though many ſeem to 


think otherwiſe: And this great Rule, of 


Doing as we would be dane by, ſufficiently 
ſhews it to be ſo. Indeed if all Parties agree 


| before- : 
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oy RM, beforetiand to make their Advantage — 
VI. Means, the Caſe is changed; and what 


would otherwiſe be Fraud is not ſo now. 
T's: mention another Inſtance.” ' Some 
have made it a Queſtion, whether it be not 
lawful for Children to rob or defraud their 
Parents, Wives their -Hu ſoands, and Subject 
their Sovereigns ; ; or father, whether it be 
propetly any Robbery or Fraud at all. How 
this comes to be made a Queſtion, J cannot 
imagine: However, to omit other more 
direct Conſiderations, the Rule of my Text 
will foon decide it. Particularly as to the 
lafl Inſtance; not to inſiſt upon the Reaſon 
of the Thing, that Kings and Sovereign 
Princes have a Right to their Tributes and 
Cuftoms, by the arne Inte which gives Sub- 
jects a Right to their private Eftates, and it 
muſt be at leaſt as great a Sin to defraud 
Superior as Equals; nor upon that poſitive 
Command in Scripture, Render Tribute to 
whom Tribute, and Cuſtom to whom Cuftom. is 
due: * I ſay, not to inſiſt upon all this; let 
the Perſon Who with-holds theſe Dues aſk 
His. own Conſcience,” whether, if He were 
in the Place, of the AY he ſhould not 
* 


* Ram. xi. i. 7. 
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think himſelf injured by ſuch! Subjecis ?*SBRMg 
Private Perſons are apt enough, upon other VI 
Accounts, to imagine themſelves in the 


Places of Kings; let them imagine them- 
ſelves to be ſo upon this Account, and then 
conſult their own Conſciences, as I juſt 
now ſaid. 8 | 
Maxx more particular Caſes might be 
alledged, but the Time will not permit me 
to diſcuſs them. Nor indeed is it neceſſa- 
ry: Theſe may ſerve for a Specimen or 
Sample, and other Caſes may be determin'd 
by them, Upon the Whole, This great 
Precept includes all the expreſs Command- 
ments relating t our Neighbours ; ; and is 
moreover to bet ufed, in. Aid to them, to 
ſupply the Dęfecis of thdſk which are not 
expreſs. It is an unerring Index, which al- 
ways points rigbt, and will never deceive 
us. Were this Rule duly and conſcien- 
tiouſly applied, every Man, of common 
Reaſon, might in moſt Caſes be his own 
Caſuiſt. Nor need we go far to ſeek it: 
We carry it about with us, and cannot for- 
get it, if we truly remember Ourſelves. 
W happy Effects the e Obſervance 


O If | 9 1 * bs of 
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SexM. of it would have upon human Life, both 

VI. publick and private, is too plain to be 

proved. That we may all experience its 
bappy Effect, both in this World and in 
the next, 


Gad of bis infiite zue grant, Ke. 
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SERMON VII. 
The Governm ent of the 
: PASSIONS. 


LuxE XXI. 19. 


In your Patience poſſe ” Je your 
Soul. Pl 


ATIENCE, in its frf 18 moſt Sg RN. 
p proper Acceptation, is 4 Virtue by VII. 


© | which we endure great Evils, Pain, 
Calamities, or Afflictions, of what Kind 
ſoever, with Calmneſs and Tranquility of 
Mind, with an humble Reſignation to the 
Will and Wiſdom of God. Its Object there 
fore is Evil or Pain, and Suffering is neceſ- 
larily included in its Lea. And by this it 
is diſtinguiſn'd from Contentment, a Virtue 
with which it is often injudiciouſly con- 


founded. 
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SRM. founded. Nor are any Evils the Objects of 
VII. Patience, as the Word. is molt commonly and 
fridth uſed; but great ones only. It is one 
Part of Fortitude, viz. that which uſually 
goes by the Name of Paffive Valour ; and 
one Part of Humility, viz, that which re- 
lates to God, implying a dutiful Submiſſion 

to him in all his Diſpenſations, though nevet 

ſo grievous to Fleſh and Blood. In this 
firi and higheſt Senſe it is here plainly 
taken by our Bleſſed Saviour : For when he 
gives this Advice, ,to his Diſciples, he is 
warning them of "thoſe dreadful Perſecu- 
tions to which they would be expoſed in 

the Diſcharge of their Duty, and the Pro- 
pagation of his Religion. But in a vide 
Signification, and that too proper enough, 

it includes the Bearing or Enduring of leſſer 

| Evils; ſuch as deſerve not the Name of 
Pains, Alictions, Calamities, but are onl 7 
Inconvemences, Troubles, Uneaþneſſe es; which 
may not only be leſſened by Patience, but 
wholly removed, as thoſe other cannot. Of 
theſe (becauſe there is a particular Reaſon. 

for it) I ſhall mention one Sort, and that is 
thoſe of Indignities, Afronts, Provocations: 

As Patience has . for its Object, it falls 


in 


of the Paſſions. 
in with the Virtue of Meelneſt; whoſe Of- Sx kn. 


fice it is to regulate and reſtrain the unruly 
' Paſſion of Anger. In Diſcourſes of Mora- 
lity and Divinity Patience and Meekneſs are 
ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly ; and in vul- 
gar Language, when a Man is in a violent 
Rage, he is ſaid to be out of all Patience. 
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Nay, this Virtue may in a yet wider Senſe - 


(and in that 1 ſhall chuſe to conſider it) 
comprehend the Government of all the Paſ- 
fons, the Concupiſeible, as well as the Traſci- 
ble. To forbear ſomething is to bear ſome- 
thing; and we cannot ab/tain from Pleaſure 
to which we are ſtrongly ſolicited, without 
enduring a great deal of Pain. On the con- 
trary, eager unreſtrained Deſires, or Long- 
ings, have the Epithet impatient added to 
them, and that with great Propriety. 'I 
ſhall, as I ſaid, take occafion to uſe the Word 
in this extenſive Signification, though our 
Saviour uſed it in a more limited one. 


«© Poſſeſs ye your” Souls.” All the Digi 


mentators by poſſe 00 underſtand preſerve, or 


ſave; and take the Whole as if it had been 


ſaid, By your Patience you will be moſt 


likely even to fave your Lives in this 


World, but will certainly fave yo n 


Vor. I. * 2 N a 4 . An 


The Government 


Sz RM, in the World to come: Agreeably to that 
VII. of our Bleſſed Lord, He that endureth to 


te End fhall be ſaved; and, He that loſeth 


his Life for my ſake ſhall find it. + And that 
this is one very good Senſe of the Paſſage 1 
| readily grant; nay, in all Probability, the 
principal one intended by our Saviour, con- 
ſidering the Coherence of the Context, and 
the whole Drift of his Diſcourſe. But if 
wie take the Word poſſeſs in its firſt and moſt 
proper Signification, it will give us another 
Senſe, and that a very good one, and very 
conſiſtent with the former; which is this. 

By Patience, i. e. by duly regulating all your 
Paſſions, by abſtaining from what is pleaſant 
but forbidden, and. exduring all Hardfhips 
and Afflictions with humble Refignation to 
the Will of God, you wilt be Poſſeſors of 
your Souls, i. e. Maſters of your ſelves, free in 
your Thoughts, Words, and Actions. This 
_ is agreeable to the common Way of ſpeak - 
ing. When a Man is under the Dominion 
of Another, and entirely ſubject to his 
Dictates, tis vulgarly faid, Ni Soul is not 
bis ewn; and in moſt Languages, Er is le- 
en * Out * 11 15 5 on A | 
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valent) nay, in ours, He is not himſelf, are 8 E N . 

Expreſſions denoting the violent Tranſport VII. 

of ungovern'd Paſſion, of any Kind, whe- 
ther Love, Defire, Foy, &c. on the one 
hand; or Fear, Grief, Anger, & c. on the 
other ; but eſpecially the latter. In diſ- 


courſing upon the Text therefore * un- 
| HEY 1 ſhew, 0 


I. Tu Ar without duly regulating all our 
. Paſſions, and eſpecially bearing Ai 
fictions with Patience, we cannot truly 
Poſſeſs our Souls, or be properly ow 
ing Maſters of ourſeFves, | 
II. Tur therefore to regulate the for 
mer, and bear the latter, is both our 
Duty and our Intereſt; becauſe,” with- 
out thus poſſeſſing our Souls, we cannot 
act according to the Dignity of our 
Nature, obey the Laws of God and 
right Reaſon, nor be eff elther here 
or hereafter. | 


| 415 How, or by what Means, we may 
Jo order our unruly Affections, and by 


1 L 2ͤĩ min 


"et 
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I. Fixsr then, Without duly regulating 


all our Paſſions, and eſpecially bearing Af- 


flidions with Patience, we cannot truly po/- 
eſs our Souls, or be properly ſpeaking Maſters 
of ourſekves, If we do not govern our Paſ- 
ons, they will certainly govern Us: And 
then that Queſtion of St. Paul may be fitly 
aſked, Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
your ſelves Servants io obey, bis Servants ye 
are to whom ye obey? * How can he be ſaid 
to poſſeſs bis Soul, or be Maſter of bimſelf, 
who is a Slave either to his Appetites, or to 
his Averfions ; to Love and Defire on the one 
hand, or to Grief, Fear, Anger on the otber; 
in ſhort, who is entirely broken and ſubdued 
by the Softneſs of Pleaſure, or the Rigour 
of Pain? Particularly as to the laſt-men- 
tioned, If a Man be dejefed in Adverſity, 
he is an-abje. Vaſſal and Captive ; if out- 
rageous, he is an inſolent, but yet an impotent 
one, vainly ſtruggling with his Chains, and 
adding to his Thraldom by ſo doing. The 
unbridled Exceſs of any Paſſion is a Kind 
of temporary Madneſs; the Perſon labour- 
ing under it being commonly ſaid to be be- 
7 hi de 


. F* .* Rom, vi. 16. 


! 
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fide himſelf, as before obſerved: And the 8 ERN. 


Mind of him who is habitually ſubje to the 


VIE. 


Dominion of them all, is as fences and "VV 
expoſed, as the Ocean is to the Winds; and, 
like that, is continually ſivelling and toffng. | 


Sometimes indeed, like that too, it happens 
to be calm and quiet; but tis merely be- 


_ cauſe it happens; tis becauſe the Wind does 


not blow, and for no other Reaſon. - And 
can ſuch a one as this be deem'd a Poſſeſſor 


of his own Soul, or Maſter of himſelf ? The 
Heathen Philoſophers and Poets maintained. 


this Thefis, (and ſaid many excellent Things 


upon it) That the w/e and good Man only 


is free, and that a Slave to his Paſſions is of 


all Slaves the moſt contemptible. From | 


whence it follows, 


II. StconDuy; That to regulate our un- 


ruly Affections, and particularly to bear . 


flictions with Patience, is both our Duty and 


our Intereſt ; becauſe, without thus poſſeſſing 
our Souls, we cannot act according to the 


| Dignity of our Nature, obey the Laws of 


God and right Reaſon, nor be happy either 
here or hereafter. This, I ſay, is a Conſe- 


| quence of the foregoing | Head: For that 


L 3 Slavery 


' 
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deni. Slavery is Miſery nobody doubts ; and God 
VIL (fo great is his Goodneſs) has made our Du- 
g and our Intereft even in this Life, and 


much more in the gert, inſeparable from 
each other. But now to be a little more 
particular. If we are not 1e/tri Juris, Poſ- 
ſeſſors of our Sault, i. e. of Ourſelves, as 1 
have explain'd it, we are but Tenants at 
Will for our Peace and Quiet to every pal- 
try croſs Accident that happens to fall in 
our Way. Every inconſiderable Thing, or 
inconſiderable Perſon, will be able to diſ- 
compoſe and torment us. The vileſt and 
moſt ignoble of the Rabble will have it in 
his Power to be a Plague to one of the 
greateſt of Men, if he be not truly great 
in Mind, 'as well as in other Reſpects: For 
tis plainly in the Power of the loweſt of 
the People (and their Power is very often 
ſeconded by their Will) to be impudent and 
inſolent, . ungrateful, and every way pro- 
voking; and if one of the higheſt of their 
Super iors has ſo little Command over him- 
ſelf as to be enraged at an Inſolence which 
he ought to deſpiſe, every worthleſs Wretch 
that can come near him has him at his 
Mercy, and can make him miſerable when 

he 
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bi pleaſes. Thus by being a Slave to his SzrM. 
Paſſions he becomes a Slave to every other VII. 
Slave that thinks fit to make him ſo. Ang VV 
what a little, as well as miſerable Figure 
muſt this Man make, RE 7 th all 
his Greatneſs ! 

UNLEss we are thus fortified; every tri 
vial domeſtick Trouble, every Uneaſineſs in 
our Bu/ineſs, and the Affairs of ordinary 
Life, will be heighten'd and ſwell'd into a 
great Calamity, and be likely to draw on 
many greater. And ſuch Croſſes and un- 
toward Accidents there will be, let us ma- 
nage never ſo prudently. What by the 
Frailty and Uncertainty of this imperfect 
mortal State, what by the Perverſeneſs, 
Folly, and Wickedneſs of thoſe with whom 
we have to do, and ſometimes of thoſe 
with whom we have nothing to do, there 
will ſeldom or never he wanting abundant 
Matter to diſquiet us, if we are ſo weak as 
to be diſquieted by it. We ought, tis true, 
to be concern d at the Faults and Follies af | 
Others; but if we are not only concern d at 
them, but tormented by them, their Fault 
and Folly muſt be great Jpeg, to be 
greater than our own. _ 

L 4 : 9 
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Ir we do not poſſeſs our Souls, we may as 


VII. well poſſeſs nothing elſe : For we can only 


poſſeſs it, enjoy it we cannot. All that the 
World can afford will not make us happy 
nay, the more we have, the more Occa- 


ſions, and freſh Matter of Vexation will 


ariſe from it. Nothing is more common 
than for a Man to fancy, that if he could 
but get ſuch or ſuch a particular Thing, he 


ſhould be happy; and ſo indeed he might 
be, if he, would : But then, having obtain'd 


it, by fretting and teazing himſelf about 


one trifling Circumſtance or other in the 
Management of it, he quite ſpoils all, and 
turns the Bleſſing into a Curſe. It is, in 
truth, aſtoniſhing as well as deplorable, to 
conſider, how: many there are who for want 
of thus ruling their Spirits, as the Wiſe Man 
txpreſſes it; make themſclves miſerable in 
ſpite: of Providence, by their little peeviſh, 
perverſe: Humaurs; turning Proſperity into 
Adverſuy by viewing every thing in the 
vai Light, finding fault, wrangling, and 
contradicting, and perpetually quarrelling 
about nothing. Another, on the contrary, 
having very little of this World's Goods 
Without, but being calm and ſerene within, 


ſhall | 
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ſhall be eaſy and happy; nay, a third ſhall Ss R M, 
be more ſo in extreme Poverty and Pain, VIE 
than the firſt in Health and Abundance. 

LITTLE: leſs wretched is the Condition 
of him who is a Slave to his Appetites; paſ- 
fionately doating upon this, and impatiently 
longing for that; being ſo tranſportingly over- 
joyd at another thing, as to faint, and al- 
moſt die under it. Nor leſs happy is he 
who keeps theſe Affections likewiſe under 
due Regulation; and Both for Reaſons ſo 
plain that they need not be mention d. 

As obvious it is to remark, that to be 
habitually ſubje& to the Paſſions of eithet 
Kind is an Argument of a little Soul, and 
beneath the Dignity of our Nature. Tis 
childiſh and unmanly at beſt, and ſhews a 
wretched Inpotency of Mind. Whereas (in 
the elegant and noble Language of Solomon) 

He that is flow to Anger (and the ſame may 
be ſaid of the other Affections) 7s better than 
the Mighty, and he that ruleth bis Spirit than 

le that taketh a City. * Agreeable to which 
is that of a Heathen almoſt in the fame 
Words, Fortier eft qui je, &c. He that con- 
quers himſelf is more brave than the 
Conqueror 


f Prov. xvi. 32. 
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Sx 1, Conqueror of the ſtrongeſt Town or For- 
VII. treſs. 


FghBuyr here we muſt take notice, that the 


Paſſions are only to be gouern d, not to be 
extirpeted, as the Stable would have it: 

They are in themſelves naturally good, and 
become morally evi] only by Accident, i. e. 
by being ill managed. Nay, a good and 
wiſe Man may be ſurpriged even into ex- 
eeſſive Paſſion, of either Kind: But then 
it muſt not be gen, nor the Continuance of 
it lang, nor the Degree of it ſo exceſſive as 
to produce any conſiderably miſchievous 
Effect. If it be, he fo far ceaſes to be a 
good and wiſe Man. St. James compares 
the Government of the Tongue (and the 
fame-is applicable to that of the Paſſions) to 
the Government of a Horſe, And though 
a very well managed one may ſometimes 
ſtart aſide, and ſtruggle with the Bit; yet 
we all know, he cannot be well managed, 
if he be often reſtive, « or ever diſmount his 

Rider, | : 


Tux beſt and wiſeft of Men (that we may 

obſerve it in paſſing) are apt to be impatient 
at one Thing, I mean the reigning Wicked- 
neſs of the World. Ir is enough now, O Lord, 


(ſays 
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(ſays the great Prophet Elijab) tale awaySERM. 
my Life.* And afterwards, 7 have been very VII. 
jealous for the Lord God of Hoſts; for tte 
Children of Iſrael have forſaken thy Covenant, 
thrown down thine Altars, and flain thy Pro- 
 phets with the Sword; and I, even I only am 
left, and they ſeek my Life to take it away, - 
But even this Impatience muſt not be in- 
dulged, though it proceeds from a good Prin- 
ciple, viz. Zeal for the Glory of God, and 
Concern for the Souls of Men, We 
to be /orry for their Guilt and Miſery, but 
not to repine, much leſs to mairmur at it. 
We muſt do our Endeavour to make the 
World better; if it will not be ſo, we can- 
not help it; If others will not do their Du- 
ty, let us be ſure to do ours; and not be 
guilty of one Sin (that of Tmpatience) be- 
cauſe they are guilty of many. If Men wil} 
de wicked, tis agreeable to the Juſtice and 
Providence of God to permit their Wicked 
neſs: Nay, there could be no Free Will, 
and conſequently no true Virtue, if it were 
otherwiſe. Beſides; the World, though 
over- run with Corruption, may not perhaps 
be quite fo bad as we imagine. Elijab 
| ; . thought 
, 1 Kings Xx, 4. + Ver. 10, 8 
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Se RM. thought there was no Worſhipper of the 
VII. true God ſurviving, except himſelf; but 
dat God aſſured him of his Miſtake: Tee 


(ſays he) I have left me ſeven thouſand in J 
rael ; all the Knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every Mouth which hath not _ 
bim. But to return. 

Ir we do not poſſe 7; our Soul here, ac- 
cording to the Senſe in which I am now 
conſidering it, we ſhall moſt certainly loſe 
them hereafter: And on the contrary, if 
we poſſeſs them here, we ſhall as certainly 
ſave them hereafter : For great is the Wic- 
kedneſi, as well as Folly, of the one; and 
great the Virtue, as well as Wiſdom, of the 
other, To keep the inferior Faculties of the 
Soul in Subjection to the ſuperior, is the 
main Principle of moral Goodneſs, and its 
Contrary of moral Evil: Particularly, the 
Virtue of Patience, ſtrictly ſo call'd, is moſt 
eminent and illuſtrious. It ſhews the Per- 
fon to be entirely God's loyal Subject, and 
faithful Servant; ſhews him to be wholly 

devoted to him, without any Reſerve or Ex- 
ception. If Patience has its perfect Work Þ 
upon us, we are ourſclves as perfect as this 
State 


— + James i. 4. 
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State will permit. On the other ſide, Inpa-SERM. 
tience and Murmuring at his Diſpenſations, VII. 


though never ſo harſh and ſevere, is down- 
right Rebellion: And thoſe are grievouſly 
miſtaken, who think this Vice inconſider- 
able, becauſe the contrary Virtue is ſo diſ- 
_ tinguiſhingly great. Perſons in Affliction 
are apt to flatter themſelves, that becauſe 
they are in Affliction, for that very Reaſon 
their Impatience is merely a Sin of Infir- 
mity ; nay, that God will have Mercy upon 
them in the next World, notwithſtanding 
all their other Sins, in conſideration of their 
Sufferings in his. But alas! the Queſtion 
is not whether we ſuffer or no, but how we 
ſuffer. It is true, the lower Degrees of In- 

patience may be no more than Sins of Infir- 
mity : But, in the main, do theſe Perſons 
conſider, that were it not for Aflictions 
there could be no ſuch Thing as the Virtur 
of Patience, and the Sin of Inpatience? 
They would do well to conſider too, that 
taking one thing with another, with regard 
to our future State, it may admit of a Doubt 
whether it be more difficult to bear Proſpe- 
rity or Adverſity. They arc: not therefore 
10 nz great Sufferers, in Compariſon with 


others, 
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SRAM. others, as they may imagine. However, 
VII. be our Sufferings (commonly call'd ſo) in 
this Life what they will, they are not the 


hundredth Part ſo much as even the beſt of 
us deſerve: They are inflited upon us by 
God, the Sovereign Lord of all his Crea- 
tures, whoſe Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Good- 
neſs are infinite; they are ordain d to an 
excellent End, the making us better in this 
World, and eternally in the next: 
Upon all which Accounts it is our Duty to 
bear them not only with Patience, but with 

Thankfulneſs. 

Bur to comprehend all, and take the 
Word Patience in its wideſt Extent, it is 
manifeſtly our Duty (becauſe it is com- 
manded by the Laws of God and Nature) 
to live up to the Dignity of our. rational 
Species, that is, to maintain the Dominion 
of Reaſon over Paſſion, and not to relapſe 
into Children, much leſs degenerate into 
Brutes. The Neceflity of thus poſſeſſing our 
Souls appears likewiſe from hence, that 
without it we cannot attend to the Duties 
of Religion as we ought, | Our Minds la- 
—_— under the Perturbation of Anger, 

ion, 


F ibe Paſfons. . £96 
Paſſion, our Thoughts will neceſſatily be 8 xx wr. 
abſent when we addreſs ourſelves to God VIE 
in Prayer and there will be nothing but 928 
Di n inftead of Devotion. 


III. How, or by what Means, we e 
govern our Affections, and by confequence 
poſſeſs our Souls, is the Third and Laft Thing 
I propoſed to conſider. And this is — 
grand Difficulty of all: Hor opus, hic labor 
_ ef, But before we come to lay down out 
Rules, it will be requiſite to premiſe ſome 
Obſervations, And, 1½, By governing I de 
not mean preventing the Ning and E. 
tions of them; for that would in effect be 
extit pating them; (which, as I before took 
notice, is neither pratticable, nor defireable ;) 
but only preventing the Exceſs and long 
Continuance of them: Nor do I mean hin- 
dering them from making us at all aneafy, 
(which is likewiſe impoſlible) but only from 
making us 19ſcrable, For Example; in the 
Inſtance of Anger, to be injur d, inſulted, 
and abuſed, efpecially by an ©:ferior, ot a 
Perſon obliged to us, (for that is always one 
of tho moſt provoking Cireumſtances) can- 
nat but create an una Thought: Tis, in 
ee its 
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SERM. its own Nature, ſhocking ; and we can no 
VII. more make it ceaſe to be ſo, than we can 
make any diſagreeable bodily Senſation ceaſe 
to be diſagreeable. But we may bear it 
without Rage or Fury: To prevent which 
is manifeſtly in our Power, and no rational 
Perſon will deny it. 2d/y, We muſt diſtin- 
guiſh between our Paſſions, and our natural 
bodily Appetites, ſuch as Hunger and Thirſt ; 
which are not Paſſions, and cannot be go- 
vern d by us, though the Paſſions relating 
to them may. A Man cannot govern' his 
Hunger or Thirſt, nor leflen it, any other- 
wiſe than by eating or drinking ; ; but he 
may bear it patiently, and ſo leſſen the Pain 
of it, and check and reſtrain that Defre 
which reſults from it. 3dly, Some Paſſions 
are of a mix d Nature, partly Paſſions, and 
partly Vices; as Malice, and Envy, So much 
of them as is vicious may, and ought to 
be, not only govern'd, but wholly extir- 
pated. 4tbly, It does not. follow that a 
Man keeps his Paſſions in Suhjection, be- 
cauſe he is (to Appearance) cool and ſedate. 
All even violent Paſſions are not loudly 
boiſterous :. But a Man may have a Calm in 
* Cuuntenance, 1 yet a Tempeſt in his 

Bojom, 


eng. 
| Boſum. | What tlünk we of cool deliberate 8E NN. 


of abe P 


Malice? It never raves and ſtorms outward- 
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VII. 


ly, but it preys and corrodes inwardly.” Faru 


in its Nature is not fert; but one may be 
a Slave to that, as well as to any thing elſe; 
nor can one Fa be a Slave to a more 


mercileſs Tyrant. Perſons of a ſullen Tem- 


per ſeldom make much Noi ſe; but, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, none are more tormented by 


their Paſſions than they. gthiy, As to one 


Paſſion in particular, which is ſo conſider- 
able a one that it is commonly call d Paſſion 


t , or by way of Eminence, I mean 


vern d; we may obſerve, that little ſhort . 


Fits and Starts of it (though pretty fre- 


lerably well govern d: But to indulge a 
peeviſh, fretful Humour, upon every trifling 
Occaſion, (though the Perſon never flies out 
; into Rage and Fury) is utterly inconſiſtent 
with it, whatever the Generality of Man- 


kind may imagine. Here, however,  theſs 


Things being premiſed, I 
Rar and D I would day down for 


the 


proceed to the 
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SexM. the Regulation and g60di:Govethment wy 
VIE eur Paſſunt in teneralys wie th No 
96 2 devout; and 


conſtant Prayer to God (ſince it is He 
ALONEiWho can abiolutely arder the unruly 
Wills ane Affactians of ifmiful Men, and He 
alone, without whom all our Endeavours 
will be to no purpoſe) for the Grace and 
Aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit; which Prayer 
muſt be ſo much the: mor earneſt, inaſ- 
much as the [Taſk is of. the utmoſt Impor- 
tance and the greateſt Difficulty ; and not 
to inſiſt that to the Government of the Pale 
ſions may be teduced the Wiſdom and Diſ- 
cretion, in fome Caſes, and as to ſome Per- 
ſons, of ;@vording the Otcafions of inflaruing 
them zw it being ſometimes here, as it is 
ſometimts in War, hen ſugere oft: Trium 
yay tbafly,:1$: to conquer e I ifay, befides 
this; it is necgſſary, ll 

75 1. Te, ben 1 «tight Judgment of the 
Things oftithia : World as icompar'd with 
thoſe of the next; to make a true Eſtimate 
both of its Gcalls and its Evi : Which will 
prevent dur immodtrate Longings after the 
former, and dut Impatience under the af. 
<4; Fab, 4 Joe. 


'of tbe Paſſions, 


ter. 


Object is preſent or abſent, eaſy oridifficult, 
poſſible or impoſſible to bei obtained . ot 
avoided ; from whence reſult Fey and Grief, 
Deſire and 06/0, © Hope and" Hrar, &. 
And as Love or Hatred neceſſarily refults 
from our Judgment of this or that Thing, 
as good or evi, and imeteaſes or diminiſhes 
in proportion to that Judgment ch erking 
the Degrees of that Good or Bvit From 
theſe Things laid together it muſt needs 
follow, that all our Paſſions, as relating to 
the Things of this Life, will be more or 
leſs, weaker or ftronger, according to the 
Judgment or Eſtimate which we make of 
them. - Conſider then, what is 
Thing, which wW²e fo violeiitly love; long 
tor; or rejoice in: Some 7 or "other, 
very likely, even in- compariſon 'with the 
Goods of this World; but moſt certainly 
{6 in compatiſon with thoſe of the next. Be 
it Wealth, or Heron; or the 'Otdtification 
of any ſenſual Appeüte, it is Vain and efhi- 
pty eyen in the Feu, but a mere No- 
* in e * Duration. For what Is 


98 TEE our 


As Love and Hate are the Cardinal 8 E NRNML. 
Paſſions, all the reſt being no more than VII 
Modifications of theſe too, according as e 
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1 Life? It is a Vapour, which appeareth 
VII. for à little time, and then, vaniſheth away.“ 
on the other fide, what is it that we ate fo 


grieved for, or afraid of? An Evil, it may 

be, purely, imaginary, and of our own 
making: Or if it be a real one, very likely 
it is not a great one, any farther than we 
make it ſo by our own' falſe Judgment of 
it. Perhaps tis ſome croſs Accident; ſome 
little Loſs, or Diſappointment ; the perverſe, 
ungrateful, fooliſh, and wicked Behaviour 
of others towards us: | Theſe indeed are and 
will be Wan. ere need ering 
Torments.. . 


-  Ponamus tint he ee l hn 
8 "Non Aber dolor effe viri, nec vulnere major; 


is the Saying of a wile Heathen e, exactly 
agreeable / to the Subſtance of what I am 
now diſcourſing. But to put it at the worf, 
ſuppoſing them to be ſuch Evils as are the 
Objects of Patience moſt properly ſo call'd, 
direct Miſery, extreme Poverty and Want, 
the Tortures and Agonies of acute Diſeaſes; 


ttteſe indeed are terrible Trials: Nor is it 


in the 1 of Reaſon and i to 


— 
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hinder them from being exceeding grievous, 8 E R N. 
though they can in ſome meaſure leſſen and VII. 


abate them. But if we cannot avoid groan- 
ing under them, we may avoid murmuring. 
Such Complaints as are merely animal can- 
not perhaps be ſuppreſſed, but all others 
may: We may bear theſe dreadful In- 
flictions with humble Submiſſion to the Di- 
vine Will, conſider that they are nothing 
to what the Sins even of the beſt of us have 
deſery'd, nothing to eternal Torments ; 
which we ſhall be likely to avoid, by bear- 
ing theſe with Patience: And that we ſhall 
do, if we reckon (with the bleſſed St. Paul) 
that the Sufferings of this preſent Life are not 
worthy to be compared with the Glory that 
ſhall be revealed* ; and conſider (with him 
too) that our light Aſfliction, which is but for 
a Moment, worketh for us a far more exceed= 
ing and eternal Weight of Glory. - 
- 2dly, Lx T us fix in our Hearts a tho- 


rough Love of God, and Hatred of Sin. 
The two Cardinal Paſſions, Love and Ha- 


tred, being thus rightly directed, thoſe ſub- 
ordinate to both will of courſe be ſo like- 
wiſe. And if God be the main Object of 
* "Wl 3 . 


®* Rom. viii. 18. | + 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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Games, che former, and Sin of the latter, there will 


VII. be no Danger / or from-theis being) EXOr- 
WYY bitant or immoderate, | . 


2dy, Ov x Troubles will be much teflen'd 
and abated, (and conſequently our Paſſions 
reduced, and in Subjection) if we live un- 
der a conſtant habitual Expectation of them. 
This will prevent Surprise, which adds the 
greateſt Weight to all our Uneaſineſſes. 
When we are at preſent free from them, 
we are apt to think we ſhall always be ſo. 
Whereas we can no more live without 
Trouble (for any conſiderable Time, I mean) 
than we can live without Breathing : We 
are born to it, as the Sparks fly upwards,* 
1. e. have a natural Tendency towards it: As 
one goes off, another will come on; as ſure 
as we live here, as {ure as we are not yet in 
Heaven. But it may be ſaid; Is not this 
very hard upon us? No, not even upon the 
beſt of us, for a plain Reaſon more than 
once mentioned already. > Beſides; were it 
not for this, (which has been hinted at too) 
where would be our Virtur? This World 
was ever intended (and tis moſt fit and rea» 
ſonable it ſhould be ſo) to try and prove 
1 BEA Us, 
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us, not to make us perfectly happy One Sr RBA. 
may likewiſe object, that to have 4 conti- VII.“ 
nual Proſpect of Trouble is actually to zee 
in ſome Degree of Trouble; for ĩt muſt 
needs be an uneaſy Thought: And how 
then can ſuch an Expectation make us eaſy? 
I anſwer, . 1/, 1 ſaid an habitual Expecta- 
tion of it, which by no means implies that 
our Thoughts muſt be always actually upon 
it, (very much otherwiſe) but only that we 
have ſuch a general ſettled Perſuaſion in our 
Minds, Beſides, a calm rational Expecta- 
tion is one thing; and an abject; ſlaviſnh, tor- 
menting Fear quite another. adh, Let us 
do what we will, we cannot be altogether 
caſy; (as tis the very Deſign of this Parti- 
cular to remind us:) but this which I am 
recommending tends to make us 00, muck 
more than its Contrar x. 
Atbiy, Ir it be enquired, whither x we can 
beſt rule the Paſſions by ſuppreſſing them, 
or giving them Vent; I-anſwer, by the for- 
mer, in all Inſtances except one. Anger 
(like Fire) gains Strength by taking Air, 
and flaming out; hut is extinguiſned by be- 
ing ſtifled and ſmotlier'd. The fame may 
—— of Defire; ud the reſt; even of Fear 
M 4 itſelf, 


SRM. itſelf, though a cold and phlegmatick Paſ- 


VII. Gon. Only a great and juſt Grief (like Wa- 
W V ſwells and rages by being confin'd, and 


muſt have Vent given it both by Wards and 
Tears. Thus it is at leaſt in the Generali- 
ty of Canſtitutions. But even this holds true 
only at the firſt Shock, and for a little time, 
till Nature has diſcharged a Burden which 
would otherwiſe overwhelm it: Afterwards, 
the Remainder of this, as well as all other 
Paſſions, may and ought to be check'd and 
reſtrain'd by Thinking and Reflection, by 
Arguments drawn from en and Reli- 
gion. 

5thly, UxpRR the Vidlence of any Paſ- 
ſion, (that of Anger eſpecially). or ſtrong 
Temptation to it, we ſhould be infinitely 

careful of Speaking or Acting, and very flow 
and back ward to ſpeak or act at all. All 
the Paſſions (that I mention'd eſpecially) 
are in their Nature haſty, and, if we be not 
excecdingly upon out Guard, will make Us 
ſo too: And then by ane Word or Action 
we may do more Miſchief in a Moment, 
than we can repair all the Days of our Lives. 
To be deliberate in every thing we do or ſay, 
is a Dictate of Neun 3 therefore is directly 


con trary 
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contrary to the Dictates of exceſſive Paſ- SR. 


fron, a by NG AER EP tends to de- 
ſtroy it. 
 bthly, 45 fone Men are ſubjeet to ſome 
Paſſions by the fine and delicate Turn or 
Caſt of their Minds, and the Quickneſs and 
Vivacity of their Thoughts, they ſhould- 
by continual Practice, and the Exerciſe of 


VII. 
— 


Reaſon, labour to barden themſelves againſt 
them. To be fo ſubject to them may in- 


| deed be an Argument of a ine Soul, (as the 
moſt exquiſite Senſation ſhews the moſt cu- 


rious Texture of Body) but to indulge them 
is certainly an Argument of a little one. 


Tis Softneſs, Effeminacy, and Cowardiſe; 


which can never be conſiſtent with Wiſ- 


dom and true Virtue, however it may with 


Ingemuity, There is a great Difference be- 
_ tween feeling Pain, and bearing Pain; or 
between ſuffering abfolutely, and ſuffering 
_ patiently: The one is a mere Sentiment, the 
other depends upon Reaſon. And nothing 


will more contribute to our being thus 


barden d and fortified, than, 


7thly, Coxs1DERING ſeriouſly and deep- 
ly, and over and over revolving in our 
en. what has been already ſhewn in 


ſome 
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SERM. ſome meaſure, and ſhall now be ſtrength- 


en'd with additional Obſervations, viz. the 


SY Miſery and Slavery, the Poorneſs and Lit- 


tleneſs of Soul, of thoſe who are govern'd 
by their Paſſions, and the bleſſed Freedom, 
Happineſs, and Magnanimity of thoſe who 
are Governors of them. The Exceſs of any 
Paſſion is preſent Pain and Miſery ; even 
that of Foy is ſo, much more that of long- 
ing impatient Defire; and yet much more 
that of Anger, Grief, and Far: Which 
laſt is perhaps the worſt of all. Fear hath 
Torment, ſays the Apoſtle®; and a greater 
Truth was never utter d. The Exceſſes of 
them all are Diſenſes of the Mind, and the 
chief Cauſes of Diſeaſes in the Body; and, 
by conſequence, next to original Sin, and 
the Frailty of our Bodies proceeding from 
it, the chief Cauſes of Death itſelf, A Man 
of violent Paſſions is continually /elf-con- 
denn'd : For when he is out of his Fits he 
hates himſelf for what he ſaid and did 7 
them: The preſent Gratification of exor- 
bitant Anger has indeed a Kind of turbu- 
lent Pleaſure mix d with the Pain; but the 
enn of _— gratified it is: pure, 

| | ſimple, 

4 Jon iv. 18. 
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ſimple, unmix'd Miſery. The Greatneſs 1 
Mind which is ſnewn by thus rulmg our Spi- VII. 
rits has been above taken notice of: And 1 
now add, that it is ſeen in nothing more, 
than in bravely bearing to be conguer d. Has 
another been h hard for you, as tis vul- 
garly, and very often improperly, expreſs d? 
He indeed is Congueror ; but if your Cauſe 
be good, or even reaſonably doubtful, and 
you bear it like a Man and a Chriſtian, you 
are more than Conqueror *, through Chriſt that 
ſtrengtbens you . He. has overcome you z 
but (which is far. greater and nobler) you 
have overcome yourſelf. A powerful Prince 
may in War ſubdue another powerful Prince, 
yet the former may be a Slave, (as he is of 
the worſt Kind, if he be a Slave to 9 — 
and Paſſions) and the latter free. It may 
be otherwiſe, tis true; and in fact fat 
ly 7s : For if the laſt-mentioned raves and 
forms at his Defeat, or is ſunk and dejected 
upon it, he is throughly conguer d indeed. 
The ſame, in proportion, may be ſaid of 
on Conteſts whatſoever. 
Cons IDER two Perſons one 
e, or abuſed x Jeong either of different 


Tempers, 


® Rom. viii. 37. + Phil. iv. 13, 
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Tempers, or differently managing the ſame 
Temper, (for Reaſori and Conſtitution are not 


© YValways rightly diſtinguiſhed, though the 


Virtue of the firſt is always more glorious 
than the natural Felicity of {the laſt:) The 
one gives an Idea of Fire lighting upon green 
Boughs, the other upon Gunpowder ; the one 
of Stones thrown againſt Wool or Down, the 
other againſt G/a/s, Which of theſe to your 
Judgment appears the wiſer, the nn and 
the happier Man of the two? 

Were we to enlarge upon the fatal Con- 


ſequences and Effects of ungovern d Paſſion, 


we ſhould never have done. Tis a Common 
Place, and known to every body: Would 


to God it were as well conſider'd, as it is 


known. This we may ſay in general, that 
moſt of the Uneaſineſſes of our Minds, ma- 
ny of the Pains of our Bodies, moſt of the 
Troubles and Calamities to particular Per- 
ſons, to Families, to Societies, to the Com- 
mon wealth, to Mankind, Murder, and that 
the worſt Sort of it in one Reſpect, Self- 
Murder, many ſhameful and ignominious 
Deaths, proceed from nothing elſe but the 

ſucceſsful Rebellion of Paſſion againſt Rea- 
ſon. The dreadf.11 Effect of which in the 


next 
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next World, not only in a judicial. Senſe, 8E RN. 
as a Puniſhment from God, but even natu- VII. 
rally, as a neceſſary Conſequence, or rather . 
Attendant, in the Nature of Things, has 
been before briefly taken notice of. What 
then remains but that with the utmoſt In- 
duſtry and Diligence we make uſe of all 
the Aids that Reaſon and Religion can af- 

ford us, to be truly Governors of our Paſ- | 1 
frons, and Maſters of Our ſelves; moſt ear- — 
neſtly beſeeching Him who purchaſed out 3 
Souls with his Blood, that He would with 
his Grace enable us to poſſeſs them ? 

To Him with the Father, &c. 


| * Adds xx. 28, | 
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Pov. IV. 2 35 


| Reep thy Heart with all Diligence; 3 
for out of it are the Wi wes of Life. 35 


MON G all the Subjects c zan 
employ the Thoughts of Men, few VIII. 
; are leſs conſidered by the Gene- 
rality of them, than their Thoughts them- 
ſelves : Though none (as T ſhall ſhew) can 
pany be of greater Importance. This 

very Text, it is true, has been excellently 
diſcuſſed by a late moſt Reverend, pious, 
and learned Prelate *: Excellent, ſo far 
as 


© * 
1114 


0 Archbiſhop Sharp, Serm, xv; 
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SERM, as he went; which indeed was far enough, 
VIII. in regard to the Deſign he propoſed. But 
Il ſhall proceed by a different Method, and 


take a wider Compaſs; diſpatching in a few 
Words ſuch Parts as he has diſtinctly and 
fully treated of, and inſiſting chiefly upon 
thoſe which he has entirely omitted. 
War he mainly propoſes (and no De- 
ſign was ever better executed) is to ſhew 
how far our Thoughts are, and are not, vo- 
luntary; how far they are, and are not, in- 
Ful; and what we muſt do to hinder them 
from being /o. But I ſhall diſcourſe of them 
not only in a ftri#ly Religious and Theolbgi- 
cal, but in a Moral and Prudential Regard ; 
as they affect our Happineſs and Miſery in 
this preſent World, as well as in that which 
zs to come. | 
TraT by the 3 is 1 meant the 
Faculty of Thinking, and by Keeping it, Re- 
gulating it, muſt be known to all who are 
acquainted with the Language of Scripture, 
I obſerve therefore, without further Intro- 
duction, that in the Words are contain d 
two Things; 1//, A Precept; Keep thy 
Heart with all Diligence.  2dly, A Reaſon of 
that Precept: For out of it are tbe Tſues of 


of -the. Theta: | 


Life. As if it had bnen ſaid, (to. ſtelp the 8 2 
Senſe of the figurative Expreſſion) 441 Take VIII. / 
«. the greateſt Care of your Thought; be 


ce cauſe from them your Happineſs; t Mi- 
« ſery, proceeds.” I. lay Miſery, as well:as: 
Happineſs : For though 'the> be not: 
mention'd in the Text, yet there l the ſame; 
Reaſon” for Contraries? And if; auf of tbe: 
Heart: are the Iſues'af «Life: the Tues of 
Death are ſo: ta. ſhall; for the ſake of 
Method and Perſpicuity, invert che Order 
of the Reaſoning as it ſtands in the Text, 
(the Thing bags in mo am e and. 

2 wal) BY bi FO 
1 Tnar our. © Hoppineſes: or Mien. tos 
pends upon our, Thoughts; and by-con- 
. ſequence that it infinitely concerns us 
carefully to watch their Motions, and 

', keep them under due Regulation. 
l. WHAT the Regulation 4 dem i im- 

plies. And 13 V NL 

: Wind How, or by what Men they are 
wo be ane, N 
WY In the Bf Place * 1 will anda 
your to ſhew, Tay: our _— or Mi- 
Vor. I. A N " 11255 ſery, | 
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SERNM. ſery, depends upon our Thoughts, &c. Out 


VIII. 


te 


0 the Heart are the Mues of Life, or Death: 

ep thy Heart with all Diligence. 
The Heart, 1. e. the Faculty of Thinking, is 
the Source and Fourtain of every thing that 
is properly ours. All our Actions proceed 
from it; and our Happineſs, or Miſery, ter- 
minates in it. As all the Blood in our Bo- 
dies iflues from the Heart, and returns to 
it again; fo all our good and bad Acfions iſ- 
ſue from the Thinking Faculty, and return 
to it again in Happineſs or Miſery ; that Fa- 
culty being at once the Spring, and the Seat 
of both, With regard to Conſequences, the 
Caſe is ſelf-evident : Whatever is morally 
good or evil, profitable ar por nicious to us, pro- 
ceeds from the Heart" or Thinking Faculty, 
and is che felt of a right or rung Thought. 
Upon this all our Future Virtue or Vice, all 
our fubture Happineſs or Miſery, erttitely de- 
pends. Our Bleſſed Saviour aſſures us, that 
out of the Abundance of the Heart the Mouth 
ſoraketh. A good Man out of the good Trea- 
ſure of the Heart bringeth forth pod things, 
and an evil Man out of the evil Treaſure 
. — evil 2 a Andi in another 
7 Place, 


„Match. xii. 34, 35. and Luke vi. 45. 
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Place, Out of the Heart proceed evil 2 . E 


Murders, Adulteries,  Kernications,  Thefts, V 


5 


falſe Witneſs, Blaſphemies e. And yet this, — YO 


though of the utmoſt Importance, is not all: 


Even as to the preſent, and our effual Senkir 
ments, the Caſe is the ſame: All turns upon 


preſent, actual Thinking ; and that, 1, Ag 
to a good or bad Choice, or, in other Words, 


Vi irtue and Vice; 2dly, As to preſent Pleaſure 


or Pain, Happineſs or Miſery. For the Firſt, 
it is certain that LF Us onec;and- the 


ſame Thing we very often, I wiſh I could 


not {ay for the moſt part, judge hqbizually 
. right, and yet au wrong. In our cool 


Thoughts whenever we happen to thin 


upon this or that, we fully determine that 


we ſhould not do it; and yet, hen à ſtrong 


becauſe we actually do it For ſhould we 


actually do what we actually judge it is bet= 


ter for us not to do, we ſhould chuſe Eyil 


a Evil, which is impoſſible. T The only | 


Fault and Miſery is, that in this Trial, by 
| the Preyalency of our Paſſions and ſenſual 
Appetite, which we might keep in better 


Order if we would, the Evidence is falſely 5 
N 2 repre· 


. » March. xv. 1g. 
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repreſented ; the Witneſſes, i. e. the Argu- 
ments, are produced and ſtrongly urged on 


the one Side, and abſent or almoſt. filenced on 


the other; and ſo the Judge, i. e. our pre- 
ſent actual Underſtanding, determines, though 
wrong as to the Merits of the Cauſe, yet 
right as to the Evidence which is before him. 
For the Second, According to the Opinions 
vf ſome Writers, Senſation itſelf, at leaſt in 
Men, is one Kind of Thinking; and even 
ſenfible Pleaſure, or Pain, is an eaſy or an 
uneaſy Thought. But waving this, ſince 
theſe Thoughts, if they are ſo, are capable 
of little Regulation, many Goods and Evils 
depend purely; upon Thought,” all in a great 
meaſurt': Some are entirely made, others 
much intreaſed or diminiſhed, by it. What 
u Multitude of Pleaſures and Pains are there 
Which ate nôthing bit Creatures of the 
N Turns or Modifications 
f Thinking! How delightful is mere Con- 
remplation to the conteplative Perſon, eſpe- 
cially if he be a religious Perſon too! Even 
to one of little or no intellectual Improve- 
ments greit may be the Pleaſure of medi- 
 Yating upon the Works 6f Nature, and the 
Adorable Perfections of the Deity ; beſides 


(7 s nu» 
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innumerable innocent Amuſements of Mind, Sg RM, 
which are no ſmall Parts of an innocent VIII. 
Man's preſent Happineſs. On the contra-- 
ry, what a Multitude of Pains and Uneaſi- 
neſſes are there, which are altogether fan- 
taſtical, and wholly of our own making 
Such are, for example, perplexing Solici- 
tudes, and groundleſs Fears of what will 
neyer happen. But further: Conſider a Man 
in Happineſs or Miſery, as it is vulgarly 
eſtimated; tis not his Wealth, his Ho- 
nour, &c. that makes his Happineſs , nor his 
Poverty, his Diſgrace, c. that makes his 
Miſery: *Tis his Thoughts upon them that 
make the one, or the other. They are in- 
- deed accidentally occaſioned by theſe Exter- 
nals, but properly reſide in our own Minds. 
And that they are no more than accidentally 
| occaſioned by the former is plain, becauſe 
our inward Reflections may be ſo managed, 
of miſmanaged, that preſent Happineſs may 
reſult from Poverty and Diſgrace, and pre- 
ſent Miſery from Riches and Honour. Nay 
farther yet: Even /enfible Pleaſure or Pain, 
though they be real, and chiefly ariſe from "= 
the Mechaniſm of our Bodies as united with I 
our Souls, may yet be in ſome Degree in- 
F743 nel 
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St RM. creaſed or leſſened by our 7 houghts, though 
VIII. far from being prevented or removed. Upon 


the Whole, Certain it is that our Thoughts 
may, and a8. make a Kind of Heaven or 
Hell upon Earth: In unbodied Spirits it is 
Thought only that makes Both: And even 
in this State in which we are, how do ſome 
Men by juſt Thinking turn Evil into Good, 
and almoſt improve the Happineſs of this 
World into that of the next! While athers 
by a wrong Caſt of Mind turn Good into 
Evil; and in Time of Adverſity, by muſing 

and brooding upon black Reflections, make 
a preſent Hell in their own Boſoms, and 
are the worſt of Plagues and Tormenters to 
themſelves! From what has been ſaid it 
appears, that in our Thoughts is both our 
Virtue and our Reward, our Guilt and our 
Puniſhment: Which ſurely is ſufficient to 
make good the Aſſertion laid down, that 
put of the Heart are the Iſues of Life and 
Death. The true Art of Thinking therefore 
is the Art of Happineſs : Conſequently, it 
is of infinite Importance carefully to arch 
the Motions of our Minds, and keep them 
woder due Regulation, 


II, Wurar 
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u. Wu ar chat Regulation tains, is the VIII. 


| Second Thing to be conſidered. It omar 


then, 
I, BEING :nfinitely cake to | yet our 


Conceptions of Things rightly adjuſted, and 


our Fudgments rightly informed. This is 


plain of itſelf; If our Conceptions and Judg- | 


ments be wrong, we are wrong in every 
thing, If the Light that is in tbee he Dark- 
meſs, bew great is that Darkneſs.*: \. 


 2dly, Nor indulging, but carefully ſup- | 


Freſimg, any Thoughts which are ſinſui. 
Though We commonly, and juſtly, diſtin- 
guiſh between Thoughts, Words, and Actians, 
vet in one Senſe, as they are all in our own 
Power, and capable of being morally good 
or evil, they may all be term'd Actiuns. As 
it has been ſaid in Law, ſcribere oft agere, to 


Write is to act; ſo to ſpeak is to act, and to 


think is to act: A Thought being an inward 
Aclian, as an Action commonly ſo call'd, 


i. e. an outward one, is a C uence of a 


Thought. Some Modes of Thinking indeed 

are in voluntary; and the Mind is paſſive, not 

nee with relation to them: But Gn, 
n irn 


Match. vi. 23. 
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SERM:1t is certain that the Man is an Agent in 
VIII. Thinking, as well as in Ming, according 
ss te vulgar Uſe of that Word. The 

Queſtion then here will be, how far a 


Thought is; and how far it is not, ful. 

Ir miuſt be allow'd, that the fit Mo- 
4 towards Sin, the Motus primo primi, as 
the Schools call them, are fnful in one Senſe, 
V12, as they are Deviations and Obliquities 
from the Law of God, as they are Ef. 
fects of our. natural Corruption, and partake 


of originul Tranſreſſion : But they are not 


actual and formal Sins, becauſe they are in- 
voluntary, and belong more to the Body, 
than to the Mind. I ſpeak of Perſons who 
are not in a Habit of thoſe Sins to which 
theſe Motions tend: For to thoſe who are, 
the more than ordinary Frequency at leaſt 
even of theſe Motions may be imputed as 
Siu; becauſe it ariſes from that Habit, which 


was contracted by their /own Fault. But 


ſetting aſide this, the Caſes as I ſtated it. 


And the ſume hy in effect bes ſaid bf all 


:bad Thoughts: which thut themſelves upon 
us we know not how; ſince we are not 
acliwe in them; but paſſroe: from them. And 
this may be an Anfwer to many well- 
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diſpoſed Perſons, who complain that they 8 E RM. 
are troubled with ev Thoughts of another VIII. 
Kind, not of a ſenſual,” but of a ſpiritual WY 


Nature. Evil they are in themſebves, and 
as they are injected into our Minds by the 
great Enemy of God, and Goodneſs, and 
the Souls of Men: But they are not ſo Zo 
7s, (not morally evil, I mean) unleſs, they 
gain our Affections, or our Wills: And in 
this Senſe thoſe who ſay they are troubled 
with evil Thoughts may conclude: that they 
are not evil, for that very Reaſon, becauſe 
they dre 7roubleſome. Or if they will call 
them evil Thoughts, let them take it thus: 
They are not fbeir Thoughts, being forced 
upon them againſt their Wills. I mean, 
they are not their Thoughts in an active 
Senſe; ſo as to be imputable to them: They 
ate theirs, as the Pains they feel are theirs; 
but they are no more their Guilt, than the 
Stab of a Sword, or the Burning of a Fe- 
ver; is their Guilt, Thus I ſay they may 
take it; but the other Anſwer is better. 
Theſe Thoughts (to uſe the Language of 
the Schools once more) are materially finful, 
but not formally; i. e. ſinful in their own 
Nature, but not to us, or not chargeable 


3 upon 
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Sg RM. upon us as Sins; which they cannot be, un- 
VIII. leſs our Affections or Wills cloſe in with 
cem. And this brings us to ſhew when, 


and how far, our Thoughts are really un- 
lawful. They are fo then, 
If, Wax, being evil in themſelves, they 
are entertain d by us with Pleaſure and De- 
light, though not intended to be reduced in- 
to Practice. This is evident, becauſe it ſhews 
a vicious and debauch'd Temper of Mind, 
and becauſe the Scripture farbids all impure 
and unholy Motions to be harbour d in our 
Breaſts. Theſe are not only Tendencies to 
greater Crimes, but highly criminal in bem- 
elves, and chargeable upon us, as being vo- 
luntary, and delightful to us. Whoſoever 
booketh, or even thinketh, upon a Woman to 
Juft after ber, bath in ſome meaſure commit- 
ted Adultery with ber already in bis Heart * ; 
and that even though he do not de/ign to 
commit it farther, but only takes Pleaſure 
and Delight in the Thoughts of it. But the 
Guilt is much greater if he do deſign to com- 
mit it; and therefore, 
_ . 2dly, Tuos E Thoughts are yet more ſin- 
ful, which hag to a formed Reſolution of 
855 eg 


Matth. v. 28. 


of the Thoughts. 


doing any thing unlawful. Here is the full SE NN. 
and entire Conſent of the Will; and the VIII. 
Sin is finiſhed, ſo far as it can be in Thought n. 


The Man is directiy and completely a Crimi- 
nal, though he never proceeds to outward 
Action; fince even that can be prevented 
by nothing but Want of Power and Oppor- 
tunity. If he proceeds to outward Action, 
the Sin is indeed greater. But is it ſo? it 
will be faid ; For here a Queſtion ariſes, If 
a Man fully reſolves to do a wicked Thing, 
and is hinder'd from it by nothing but Want 
of Power and Opportunity, is he not as 
guilty as if he had actually done it? Some 
indeed have determined that he if: But 1 
cannot be of that Opinion. Guilty enough 
he is, God knows: Enough to ruin his im- 
mortal Soul, unleſs he ſeverely repents and 
reforms. But ſtill there are Degrees of Guilt 
in this World, as there will be of Puniſh- 
ment in the next: And though the Intention 
of the Heurt be a great Matter, nay the 
main Matter of all, yet ſure the Commiſſion 

of the Sin in the outward AH is ſomething 
ſuperadded to it. Here, however, is Room 
for a Diſtinction. If the Reſolution be on- 
ly general, ſo that the Perſon only ſays to 


himſelf, 
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SER M. himſelf, 7 will d this if I can; and yet for- 
VIII. bears, no Opportunity happening to fall in 
is way: Then I think the Caſe is as I ſaid; 


he is not ſo guilty as if he had done it. But 
if he actually ſets upon the Work, attempts 
it with all his Might, and is only hinder'd 
from it by Want of Power; I cannot. ſay 
but that in the Sight of God he is full as 
guilty, and will be as ſeverely puniſhed, as if 
he had completely executed his Deſign : Be- 
cauſe, as far as in him lay, he actually did it; 
and I am not ſure that his going further would 
have added any thing to his Guilt or Pu- 
niſhment. But this is Matter of nice Spe- 
culation; and it is ſufficient to determine, 
that when the Will comes to a thorough 
Reſolution of Sinning, the Man is thoroughly 
and completely a Sinner. As, to thoſe Sins 
which are purely mental, as Pride, Envy, and 
the like; the Caſe is plain of itſelf, that 
they are finiſhed and completed in Thought. 
J only obſerve further upon this Article, 
that, as Contraries explain each other, the 
ſame is here to be ſaid of goed Thoughts, as 
of. bad bnes« As the firſt Motions towards 
Sin are, not ta us ſinful, ſo the firſt Motions 


towards Virtue are not to vs virtuous : or 
5 Go 


of the Thoughts 
God will puniſh the Will for the Deed, ſo 8 E R N. 


he will reward the Will- for the Deed: As 


1903 


VIII“ 


Delectation in the Aﬀetions and ' Conſent in 9 


the Will make our Thoughts vicious, ſo they 
make them virtuous: And as ſome Vi rces are 
wholly. mental, ſo are ſome Virtues. 


- 13d; Tus Rexularion of dur Though 


implies carefully attending to their firſt Mo- 
tions, and preventing, as much as pofſfible, 
the very Beginnings, Approaches, and In- 
ſinuations of Sin. This is ſtrictly and moſt 
properly Keeping our Hearts: Keeping them, 
i. e. ſetting a Guard upon them, narrowly 
watching their Motions, and takmg: the A- 
arm at the very Appearance of Danger. If 


this Point be well ſecured, all is ſafe. And 


though (as I ſaid under the foregoing Par- 
ticular) the firſt involuntary Tendencies to- 
wards Sin in our Souls be not to us ſinful, 
| yet ſtill Tendencies to Sin they are: And if 
they be not immediately check'd and re- 
ſtrain'd, they become /inful in themſelves, 
and are likely to be productive of far greater 
Miſchiefs.. The progreſſive. Advance of 
Sin, and its Conſequences, is excellently re- 
preſented by the Apoſtle St. Fames. When 
| Luſt bath conceivetl, it bringeth forth Sin; 
EY . and 
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SRM. and Sin, when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth 


VIII. 


Death *. But if Luft be not ſuffered to 


3 conceive, or Sin be ſtifled in the Embryo, it 
is impoſſible that Sin ſhould bring forth 


Death. 


athly, Tus Keeping of our + Hearts, or the 
Government of our Thoughts, implies more par- 


ticularly, directiy, and 3 regulating 


them, with regard, ½, To our Actions, 
Paſſions, and Words; 2dly, To our preſent 
Happmeſs and Miſery. And how this and all 
other Regulation of them is to be perform d, 
or how we are to manage and conduct our- 
{elves in order to it, is | 


III. Tax Third and Loft Thing to be 
conſideted: And this indeed is the moſt 


difficult Point of all. That our Thoughts 


are partly in our Power, and partly not, 
has been already obſerved. What it is to 
think, or how it is performed, the moſt- ac- 
curate Thinker was never yet able to ex- 
plain; nor ſhall we ever attain to that 
Knowledge while we are in theſe Bodies, 
if ever we do at all. To diſtinguiſh the 
Motions of God's Holy Spirit on the — 
han 


James 1. 15. 
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hand, and thoſe of the Devil on the other, SERNM. 
from our own Thoughts, is likewiſe, ordina- VIII. 
rily ſpeaking, impoſſible. Certain it is from WY 
Reaſon and Scripture” in conjunction, that : 
there are ſuch Things as all three; and 
that we cannot diſtinguiſb them, is nothing 
ſtrange; fince (as I ſaid) we do not ſo much 
as know what Thinking is. What makes 
true and juſt Thinking ſo difficult is the 
perpetual Struggle between the Amal and 
Rational Part of our Conſtitution; the Luft- 
ing of the Fleſh againſt the Spirit, and of the 
Spirit againſt the Fleſh, as the Apoſtle * ex- 
preſſes it. However, our Thoughts are in 
a great meaſure free, in a great meaſure un- 
der Government, and capable of Regulation: 
Otherwiſe we ſhould not be Free Agents, as 
we certainly are. We find by Experience 
that in fact it is ſo; that we are generally . 
nat Liberty to think, or not to think, upon 
this or that: As it will appear from the 
Conſideration of thoſe Rules which I am 
going to lay down for the Regulation of our 
Maude. 
Tus ſhall be of *. kinds; the Firſt 
relating to ſuch Things as by conſequence af- 


| 9. Gal. v. 171 g „ it 2 
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SERM.fe&t our Thoughts; the Second to ſuch as 
VIII. drre&ly and immediately regulate and adjuſt 
&— VVthem. Of the former Kind I ſhall laydown 


Five, and the firſt is this. 
1. To propoſe a right and true End 1 our 
Actions in general. And what ſhould that 
be, but the Glory of God, and the Salva- 
tion of our own Souls? For thoſe two are 
in effect one and the ſame Thing. This, 
like a well-proportion'd Weight hung to a 
Machine, will give a juſt and regular Mo- 
tion to all the Wheels that are within it. 
To this we may very well apply that of our 
Bleſſed Saviour, though not exactly in the 
ſame Senſe: Where your Treaſure is, there 
will your HEART be alſo*, This general 
Principle will have ſuch an Influence upon 
all our particular Thoughts, and they again 
upon our particular Actions, that our De- 
viations from our Duty, and the true Way 
to Happineſs, will not be many and conſi- 
derable. I ſay, many and confiderable : For 
there may be ome, and yet all be fafe too. 
If a Traveller go a little out of his Road, it 
matters not much: If he be going to a right 
Place „and make no confiderable Deviation, 


all 
* Matth, vi. 21; give „ fd # 
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all is well: But if he be going —— RM, 
Place, he is always in the wrong; even VIII. 
though he be in the; rigbe nen- which leads VOY 


to the Place he deſi g ns. 8H 0! 

2. Ir will — — cantributs to - Re- 
gulation, of our Thoughts, to live under a 
conſtant and awful Senſe of this great 
Truth, that God is privy to them, and knows 
them. even better. than ourſelves. We are 
always careful of our Words, and Actions, in 
the Preſence of thoſe who have Authority 
and Power to puniſh or reward us; nay, in 
ſome meaſure, in the Preſence of any Per- 
ſon whatſoever, for fear of Sbame and Diſ-- 
grace, or ſome other Miſchief that may 
happen to us: And we ſhould be altogether 
as careful of our Thoughts, did we but du- 
ly conſider that-z they are as well. known to 
God, as our Words and Actions can be to 
Men, And we ſhould be more careful, than 
we generally are, of all three, were we but 
truly ſenfible of God's. n Preſence 
with us, and Inſpection over us. 

3. IT will much contribute to the Guns 
End, to fix in our Minds a ſincere ingenu- 
ous Love of Truth in general, and a Deteft- 
ation of Error and Falſhood, I ſpeak this 

—— WS with 
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Sen M. with a particular View to thoſe - who 40% 
VIII. and #rifle with Truth and Falſhood ; afec- 


i id 


ing, in Con vet ſation, to oppoſe what they 


believe to be right, purely to ſhew their 
Parts, and their extraotdinary Skill in Diſ- 
putation ; though under à Pretence of Free- 
dom from Prejudice, and a Deſire to be 


better inform'd. This greatly tends to make 


our Thoughts irregulat and-erroneous: Ma- 
ny a one has diſputed himfelf into the Be- 
lief of a Thing a in itſelf, or the Diſ- 
belief of a Thing rrur im itſelf, or (Which 
is more likely) into abſblute Scepticiſm, and 
neither believing nor diſpelieving any thing 
ut all. To be free from Prejudice truly 
and properly ſo cal d, c examine every 
thing impartially. before we yield our Afſ- 
ſent, and eben after that to be patient of 


Oppoſition; and ready de ſatisfy che Ob- 


jectiohs ef others, is, no doubt, highly com- 
mendable; and we cannot act like rational 
Creatures without it : Bat ſtill every thing 


muſt have an Eng, und we muſt fx upon 


Jomerhing one time or other: But to diſpute 


for diſputing's ſake, and thus te port with 
eee 
4 10 2 both. 


N rte Tory h 


both in the Natuid of the Thing itſelf, and d t. 
with regard toitheiju/ Yugi Gd. VIIK 
„A. Adora Rule is” to: avoid Ilene, OY 


and be always teligiouſly; uſefully; or at 
leaſt ĩnnorenti empty d. If tre be not, our 
Thoughts wills certzinly be irregular: För 
ihough the Man, «dmparatively'or relativily 
ſpeaking, : maybe fle, yet his Ma cannöõt 
be ubſalurety 165 The Mindiiis:ian' aii 
Principle; ahi if uv be not qbuſiod about 
at is gvod off indifferent; t wilb infallibly 
be bnſied about Hit. BU I 
F. IN orderuto rep A ſtricł Warck d 
Onard uponꝰον Thb; we inuſt kee 
one upon vat Baſes; eſpeeialty l thaſe of 
vchlch the Eyes ah Eat ate tlie Orgins'; 
as alſo upon the Marcy of Thagrnarith.” How 
theſe ect and inflarnce eachi otlier, or hom 
the Fuucy du Joughnation isl distinct fr 
the Underſtanding, it is hot ray Buſineſs at 
this Time te enqulre; for ib it, din (order to 
Fruckice, vary chaterial för 189946 'know, 
Bbident it is, that the Senſes Ate he Inleis 
of \rhatry of of Ideas; bd that'/ts what 
o call the Fuuginarion an Infinity ef Phat- = 
taſms or Piss of Things is rot” Time 
to Time repreſented. How greatly theſe 


18. " 91 muſt 
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Sanz tant acid: do affect our: Thoughts, as we are 
VIII. active in them, with reſpet to /awful and 
YV unlawful, 3 as we are paſſive from them, 


with reſpe pteſent Happineſs or 
Miſery, is no 18 3 Next to a ſound 
Judgment a found Imagination is the greateſt 
Bleſſing: And with this Faculty of the 
Mind we may here juſtly mention another, 
and that is the Memory. Nor is the Art of 
Remembring perbaps more conſiderable than 
the Art of Forgetting oy The Guilt of Re- 
membring, 1 am ſure, is often vety great: 

It always i is, when a Man takes Pleaſure in 
reviving the Aras of his former Vices; an 
Many there are, who are lewd and de- 
bauched in Thought only, becauſe they are 
no longer able to be ſo in Achon. Where- 
as, in truth, all Sinners, whether they are, 
or are not, capable of acting their Sins over 
again, are bound, both in Duty and Intereſt, 
carefully to forget them; I mean, the Plea- 
e of them: For they: ſhould as carefully 
remember the Facts themſelves, becauſe that 
is the Way to prevail with God to forget 
them, or, in another Word, to forgive them; 
this latter being the only Oblivion of which 
* Nature is capable. If it be aſked, How 


5 ſhall 
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ſhall we do this? What do theſe nice Diſ- S RR NM. 
tinctions ſignify, when applied to Practice? VIII. 

And how ſhall we in fact diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Pleaſure, and the Thing which | 
cauſed it? I anſwer, I hope to make it ap- 
pear before I have done, particularly under 
the Articles of ſeparating, uniting, and tranſ- 
ferring Thoughts, that theſe Diſtinctions 
are not ſo very nice as ſome may imagine z 
that they are founded upon common Rea- 
ſon and Senſe, very reducible to Practice, 
and to be apprehended by an ordinary Ca- 
pacity, provided it be accompanied with an 
honeſt Mind, fincerely willing and deſirous 
to be inſtructed. Our Senſes therefore, and 
theſe Faculties of our Minds, Imagination 
and Memory, being kept under good Go- 
vernment, the Underflanding is the more 
likely to judge right; and when it does, the 
Will and Afettipns are right of courſe. 

To theſe Directions might be added an- 
other ; which is, That in order to regulate 
our Thoughts, we ſhould look well to the 
Health and Conſtitution of our Bodies; the 
one, eſpecially in the Caſe of Melancholy, 
having ſo great an Influence upon the other, 
that Mens ſana in Corpore ſano is the Whole 

| O 3 of 
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Sz nM. of human Happineſs. But this belonging 
VIII. to another Frgfeſion, 1! paſs it over, and 
call ptoceed in my next Diſcourſe to the 
Second Claſs of Rules I would lay down con- 
- cerning the Management: of our. Thoughts, 
viz. ſuch as relate to Things which more 
dire and immediately oy to gels late and 

* . 
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The Second Sermon on this Subject. 
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45 80 Proy, IV. 2 Jt 
Keep thy Heart with all Diligence; 
| for out of it are the Hues of Life. 


AM now to proceed to'the Seetnd Claſi go vw 
1 of Rules concerning the Management IX. 
of our Thoughts, viz. ſuch as relate 
to Things which more directly and immedi- 
ately tend to regulate and adjuſt them. 
- 1, AND the f is this: To procure a 
- thoughtful Temper and Habit. of Mind. 
Thoſe, generally ſpeaking, think moſt irre- 
gularly, who think aft: I fay, generally 
Healing; for there are Extremes in moſt 
O 4 things: 
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S ERM. things: And in this, as in other Inſtances, 
IX. we may be exceſſive, as well as defective. 
some by too much Thought have over-ſct 


their Underſtandings; and to melancholy 
Perſons the beſt Advice we can give is to 
think as little as they can. But moſt com- 
monly the Fault is on the other Side. How 
many Thouſands are there of the Rational 
Species, who, ſetting aſide the common 
Cares of Life, think little more than the 
Brutes; not at all to any Purpoſe, unleſs 
it be by their Imprudence and Guilt to 
make themſelves miſerable, both here and 
hereafter. I do not expect that the Bulk 
of Mankind ſhould be Philoſophers, or 
deep Divines: But they certainly ought to 
employ the Faculties of their Minds, the 
Reaſon which God has given them, much 
more than they do. For if it be aſk'd, how 
they ſhall procure the Habit I am ſpeaking 
of; 1 anſwer, as all other Habits are pro- 
cured, by Practice and Exerciſe. And for 
their Aſſiſtance in Thinking, let them exer- 
ciſe themſelves in Reading ;\ for we do not 
mean that their Thoughts ſhould be conti- 
nually ſpinning out of their own Bowels, 
without any. Supplies from Abroad ; like 

| ' thoſe 
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thoſe of our modern fine Thinkers in cheir SER M. 
own Conceits, who deſpiſe Learning be- IX. 
cauſe they have none. This is the _ w IEF 
make our Thoughts prey upon themſelves, and 
Inſtead of regulating them, to fpoil and ex- 
hauft them. Meditation and Reading muſt 
be joined with each other, and friendly n- 
ference with both. And nothing ſhould 
more employ our Meditation, than the pre- 
vailing Corruptions of our Nature, eſpecially 
THE Sin which (as the Apoſtle “ ſpeaks) 
doth moſt eaſily beſet us; that we may always 
be upon our Guard againſt them, and pre- 
ſently take the Alarm, whenever we are 
aſſaulted by any Temptation to them. | 
2. To have our Thoughts about us (as it is 
commonly expreſſed) will not a little con- 
duce to the Regulation of them. Preſence 
of Mind (as it is more ſtrongly and elegant- 
ly expreſſed) is a vaſt Advantage, conſider- 
ing the Dangers to which we are every Mo- 
ment expoſed. Let your Loins be girt about, 
and your Lights burning, ſays our Bleſſed 
Saviour +: And we may to this Purpoſe 
apply that of the Apoſtle , though in a 
benſe ſomewhat different, Be ye always 
| READY 
* Heb, xii.i. + Lykexii. 3s. Pet. iii. 15. 
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SERM. READY 70 give an Anſwer to every Sort of 
IX. Temptation, Refponſare cupidinibus, in the 
Words of a * Heathen Writer. Preſence of 


Mind indeed, according to the common 
Acceptation, is but another Phraſe for 
Courage, and it is certain that the Want of 
it proceeds from nothing more than Fear 
and Cowardice; but not from that onh. 
Preſence of Mind implies ſomething beſides 
Courage, and the Want of it ſomething be- 
fides Cowardice. It has the concupiſerble, as 
well as the iraſcible Atfections for it's Object, 
if I may be once more permitted to ſpeak in 
the uncouth, though very uſeful, Language 
of the Schools, becauſe 1 here know not well 
how to ſpeak otherwiſe, But to explain 
my Meaning more at large to thoſe who are 
not acquainted with theſe Terms: Whether 
our Virtue: be aſſaulted by ſomething ter- 
rible to us, or by ſomething pheaſant, but 
forbidden, it be hoves us to have our Thoughts 
always in Readineſs, and prepared at the 
firſt Call, immediately to come to our Aſ- 
ſiſtance. Ves, it may again be objected: 
All this is fairly ſaid; but how ſhall it be 
put in Practice? What is this but talking 
in Metaphor, from which ſolid Reaſoning 1s 

„Hoszer, Sat. 7. Lib. i. quite 
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quite different? Is a Man diſtinct from his SERM. 
own Thoughts, as a General is from his IX. 
Soldiers; and can thoſe be commanded by 9 
the one, as theſe are by the other? I an- 

ſwer again, That we do not know what 
Thinking is, i. e. bow it is performed; but 

yet we are certain that ſuch a Thing there 

is, and that it is capable of being regulated 

by us too. We find it by Experience, as | 
ſaid before: I am ſure I find it ſo. As to 

talking in Metapbor, we muſt talk fo, if 
conſtrain'd by the Nature of the Subject we 
'cannot talk otherwiſe: And it has been 

well obſerved, by the acuteſt Writers upon 

the Nature and Workings of Human Under- 
flanding, that through the Imperfection and 
Scantineſs of that Underſtanding we are 

forced to borrow Words from the Ideas of 
ſenſible Things, even when applied to thoſe 

which are of a quite contrary Nature. 
However that be, it is moſt certain, and 
verify'd by Experience, that by Practice, 
Exerciſe, and Cuſtom, we may reduce our 
Thoughts into ſuch Order, and have them 

in ſuch a Readrneſs, as rarely to be ſurprized 

either by the Fear of Pain, or _ Solici- 
tations of Pleaſure, 


3. BE- 
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SERM, 3. BEFORE we ſpeak, or act, let us al- 
IX. ways think what it is that we are about to 
WY Vſay or do: This will curb our Paſſions, and 


rectiſy our Actions. And as plain and eaſy 
as this- may ſeem, ſcarce any thing is leſs 
regarded. No ſmall Miſchief to them- 
ſelves, as well as to others, is continually 
done by thoſe who meant no Harm : They 
meant no Harm indeed, becauſe they meant 
_ Nothing, A peeviſh Word, ora raſh Action, 
which was peevith, or raſh, probably, be- 
cauſe it was not attended with Thought, 
has often been the Occaſion of a thouſand 
uneaſy Thoughts, of many ſubſequent Er- 
rurs and Sins. 

4. SINCE (as we have ſeen) our good or 
bad Choice entirely depends upon our pre- 
ſent actual Sentiments, and Judgments of 
Things, it infinitely concerns us to have 
our Thoughts about us in the very Article of 
Temptation, when it is the Time to act, or 
not to aff, Here we muſt exert the whole 


Energy of our Souls, and put forth all the 


Force ard Powers of Thinking. This is 
the Day of Battle; and then ſure is the 
Time to uſe our Arms with the utmoſt 

Vigour, 
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Vigour, with the greateſt Dexterity and 8 R _ 


IX. 


Nunc animis opus eft, nunc pectore firmo. - 


For theſe Words may be applied not to Cou- 
rage only, but to all the Faculties of the 
Soul in general. The Fleſb and the Spirit 


are now ſtruggling and puſhing for the Vic 


tory. And if, our Thoughts being now 


rightly apply'd, we ſhall certainly judge, 


and conſequently a& right ; otherwiſe, we 


ſhall as certainly judge, and conſequently act 


wrong, (as I have ſhewn we ſhall); it fol- 
lows, that it is of the utmoſt Moment to 
have them rightly directed now, viz. in 
the very Article of Trial and Danger. 
How that is to be done will appear from 
the next Rule I ſhall propoſe. Though 
perhaps in this Caſe it is better and ſafer to 
fy than to fight : For in this War, though 
not in others, + Fugere eſt triumphus, to eſ- 
cape is to conquer, My Meaning is, that 
though it be highly laudable and glorious to 
ſubdue the Temptation by Dint of Argu- 
ment from Reaſon and Religion, and ſome- 
times, it may be, there is no other Way ; 


® Vine. Za. vi. + Horace. 


e 


yet 
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Ser. yet conſidering, that generally ſpeaking at 
IX. leaſt, ſen/ible Things make deeper Impreſ- 
ons upon us than ſpiritual, it is ſafeſt not 
to draw up the Arguments in Array on both 
Sides juſt at that Time : For though to be 
ſure they are in themſelves, and in the 
Truth of Things, always ſtrongeſt on the 
right Side (otherwiſe it would not be the 
right); yet thoſe on the other are apt to make 
the decpeſt Imprefſion upon the Fancy and 
Imagination, and the ſenfitive Part, even 
by being thought upon; which the very Com- 
pariſon, or Competition, we ate ſpeaking of 
ſuppoſes them to be. And therefore 1 ſay, 
it may be more prudent to divert our 
Thoughts to ſome other Subject, to turn 
away our Eyes, or leave the Place, if the 
tempting Object be external and preſent be- 
fore us. If it be only in Inagination, and 
we are alone, even then it may be beſt to 
leave the Place, and change our Solitude for 
Company; or if that cannot well be done, 
to transfer our Thoughts to ſome other Sub- 
ject. Which laſt is a Patt of the ext Rule 
1 would lay down: And therefote* 
g. Ir is of the laſt Importance to avoid 
confuſed, indeterminate, partial, Thinking; 
4 1 | *_.-::7 and 
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and habituate ourſelves to that which is SE RN. 
choſe, compact, diſtin, and, as much as IX: 
may be, complete to unite, or ſeparate our Ws 
Thoughts, as Occaſion requires, and tranſ- 
fer them from one Thing to another. It 
is here again as in War, and the Exerciſe of 
military Diſcipline; which requires that 
the Soldiers ſhould not be huddled and 
cctoded together, but regularly ranged into 
Order, neither ſtanding too near, nor at 
too great a Diſtance; prompt and expedite 
to turn in a Moment from one Hand to 
the other; to cloſe or opet, as Occaſion re- 
quires; not to ſtray or ſtraggle; and above 
all Things to be expert and dextrous at the 
Uſe of their Arms. This, in the moſt ſtrict 
and proper Senſe, is governing and regulating 
our Thoughts. The Non- obſervance of 
this Rule (which I confeſs, but I could not 
well contrive it otherwiſe, is of a complicated 
Nature, and contains many in one) is the - 
- everlaſting Source of Error, Sin, and Mi- 
ſery. 1 ſhall give ſome few Inſtances; for 
it is impoſſible to produce all upon this in- | 
finite, inexhauſtible Subject. Many there IN 
are in the World, who all theit Lives long | 
have labour'd under a certain namely F, gene- 


ral, 
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Se RM. ral, indeterminate, habitual Uneafine/s of 
IX. Thought; every one of whom, if he ſhould 
LY be aſk'd that Queſtion of the Danites to 


Micah, * What aileth thee? would find 
himſelf at a great Loſs for an Anſwer, 
Let ſuch a one but frequently aſk himſelf, 
What aileth thee ? and nothing will ail him, 
Loet him think cloſely and diſtinctiy, unravel 
and diſintangle his Thoughts, and his Un- 
eaſineſs will be over. Again; we are often 
deterred from undertaking many uſeful and 
ſome neceſſary Things, purely by the Ap- 
pearance of inſuperable Difficulties; which 
altogether proceed from our viewing them 
at a Diſtance in a Jumble of Ideas, without 
any due Separation.of Parts, any aftin or 
determinate Conception. 

Maxy more Evils are cured by cle and 
diſtindt Thinking, and by ſhifting our 
Thoughts from one Thing to another. 
Thoſe, for Example, who are in mean Cir- 
cumſtances, are apt to be uneaſy whenever 
they reflect upon them: But they would be 
much leſs, if at all, ſo, did they but 
change the Scene, (which they may do if 
they pleaſe) by confidering the many 2 

| ings 


. Judges xviii, 23. 
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gs they enjoy, and the far worſe Condition Sg xM. 

of many others. The Wealth and Honour IXI 

of this or that Man give them Regret, by: 

making them wiſh' that they themſelves 

were as rich and powerful. This is to be 

remedied by roflecting upon the Vanity ff 

the World, the Temptations to which great 
Perſons, as ſuch, are expoſed, and the many 

preſent Troublet, which their Greatneſs it- 

ſelf occaſions. There are ſome Seeds of 

Envy in the Nature of moſt, if not all Men; 

ſo far at leaſt, that though they do not re- 

pine at another's Advantages, or wiſh them 

leſſened, yet with ſome Uneaſine/s they wiſh 

their own increas'd, upon hearing that 

theirs are ſo. At leaſt they are apt'to be a 

little diſturb'd upon ſuch Intelligence, or 

ſuch a Proſpect. This is Matter of daily 

Obſervation in our Acquaintance with the 

World, and is a Vein of original Sin: But 

this Corruption is to be cot ue d by con- 

ſidering that either that Other's Proſperity 

obſtructs not ours; or, if it does, vexing 

and diſquieting dürfe mends not the 
Matter, but makes it worſe: Let 'Good- 

Nature and Chriſtian Charity tale place, we 

ſhall rejoice with our Neighbour; and by 

Vol. I. P that 
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that means be more happy ourſelves. Upon 


this I cannot” but obſerve, in one Word, 
that nothing is more apt to make our 


Thoughts uneaſy to us, than Narrowneſs of ._ 


Spirit, and a ſelfiſh Temper. 
Bur under this Head are chiefly to be 
conſider'd thoſe Plagues of our Nature, in- 


ordinate Grief and Fear : To which a very 


great Part of our preſent Miſery is owing; 
And that again is owing to nothing but 


want of juſt and due Thinking, I ſay, in- 
ordinate Grief and Fear: For all the Pa/- 


ions are in themſelves naturally good, as tend- 


ing to our Preſervation and Happineſs in 
both Worlds. And though all Exceſs of 
them be both naturally and morally evil, 
yet ſome. of it there will be; and it is not 
in our Power to ;prevent it: But we may 
pte vent the great Exceſs, the unreaſonable, 
enormous Extravagance of them. We find 
by Experience that we can, and often do: 
And indeed if we could not, we ſhould 
not be 3 _—_ and both Reaſon and 


Meaning. 
Fon the t of theſe Paſſic ions: To in- 
dulge Grief, unleſs it be for our Sins, (and 
| that 
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that is a Pain attended with Pleaſure) is ab- S ERM. 
ſolutely irrational and abſurd. The Thing IX. 
is gone, and loft, and paſt Recovery: Our Y 
Sorrow for it will do us no Good, and its 
Exceſs will do us much Mz/chief. But how 
ſhall we cure it? I acknowledge it cannot 
be done immediatehy, and I do not propoſe 
ſo wild a Project. But it may be done in 
no very conſiderable Time, by calling off 

our Minds from the beloved loſt Object, | 
turning them to ſomething elſe, and not 
ſuffering them to hug the Carcaſs, or ra- 
ther the Phantom of our departed Pleaſure; 
by uniting and contracting ſome Thoughts, 
and ſeparating and difintangling others; by 
Arguments drawn both from our Duty and 
Intereſt. And to ſhew that this 7s practi- 
cable, ſuppoſe a Man, or (to put it upon 
the weaker Sex, for the greater Strength of 
the Suppoſition) a Woman to have loſt a be- 
loved Child. The Image of him, we ſhall 
be told, will be continually thruſting itſelf 
upon her, and ſhe can think of nothing elſe. 
I grant the it, but deny the /a/f. That 
Idea, I own, will be perpetually intruding ; 
but ſtill ſhe may think upon ſomething elſe: 
She may think upon her Sins, which have 
P 2 deſerved 
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deſerved this Puniſhment, and upon the 
Bleſſings ſhe ſtill enjoys, and does not deſerve ; 
may conſider, that Aflictions, if made a 
good Uſe of, will turn to our Benefit ; if 
otherwiſe, to our greater Afliction: In 
ſhort, ſhe may think upon God, as well as 
upon her dead Child; and the more ſhe does 
upon the one, the leſs ſhe will upon the 
other. I might enlarge upon this Head, by 
inſtancing in the uniting and ſeparating of 
Thoughts: But that would be too particu- 
lar for the Limits, and indeed for the Na- 
ture, of ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe. 
INoRDINATE Fear is no leſs irrational 
than inordinate Grzef, and no leſs capable 
of being reduced and governed by our 
Thoughts. Nay, it is even more abſurd than 
that: Becauſe that has al ways Something for 
its Object, this very often has Nothing; no- 
thing real I mean, however it may have an 


imaginary Exiſtence in our own Fancies: 


Which, if they be not kept in good Order, 
will, and continually do, create a thouſand 
Spectresand Phantoms, to terrify and torment 
us. Sometimes, tis true, (very often, God 
bang there is real Cauſe for our Fears, 


Which 
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which are often very rational and well-Sz RM. 


grounded : But it is often otherwiſe too. 
Tris Paſſion of Fear then is to be regu- 
lated by the ſame Means as that of Grvef, 
viz. by contracting, ſeparating, and tranſ- 
ferring our Thoughts : And one Method in 
general to regulate Both, is to employ our 
Thoughts upon the Preſent, and not ſuffer 
them exorbitantly to rove and ramble, ei- 
ther backwards to what is Paſt, or forwards 
to what is Future. It cannot, I preſume, 
be imagined that I would exclude a rational 
Caution or Provifien' for, the Futurg. One 
great Part of Prudence conſiſts in that. But 
then it has always for its Object ſomething 
more or leſs in our own Power, not that 
which it is impoſſible for us to prevent. 
Wiru reference to a good or bad Choice, 
Virtue or Vice; let us likewiſe habituate our- 
ſelves to clo/e and particular Thinking, and 
to turn our Thoughts from one Object to 
another: For Inſtance, from the preſent 
Pleaſure of Vice, to the preſent Vileneſs, 
Turpitude, and Shame, and the future Pain 
and Miſery added to it; as alſo to the pre- 
ſent Pleaſure and future Reward of 2 
Thus, when we are tempted to any ſenſual 
F-4 Wicked- 
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Wickedneſs. Among thoſe which are of a 
quite difterent Nature, I will mention but 
one. Are we proud of what we do know? 
Let us conſider what we do not know. And 
that (if in a moral Senſe he truly knows any 
thing) will be ſufficient Mortification to the 
moſt knowing Perſon upon Earth. I give 
only theſe few Inſtances for a Sample ; for 
it would be endleſs, as well as needleſs, to 
ſpecify all. But there is the ſame Reaſon 
for the reſt: And the ſame Rules may be 
be applied to thoſe which are not, and in- 
deed (being innumerable) cannot be ſo much 
as here mention d. Yet one I will a little 
enore particularly, though very briefly, ſpeak 
to: Becauſe it is of great Moment, and 
comes directly under this Rule concerning 
the uniting, ſeparating, and transferring our 
Thoughts. I mean the Caſe of Inattention, In- 
devotion, or Wandring Thoughts in Prayer; 
concerning which I would offer theſe ſhort 


Admonitions. 


iff, BEFORE we addreſs ourſelves to the 
Throne of Grace, let us turn the Bent of 
our Minds, from any thing «zor/dly about 
which they were employ'd, to that Divine 


Exerciſe in which we are now going to be 
engaged. 
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engaged. Though this may be done in a 8E RM. 


Moment, in the Twinkling of an Eye, yet 
| (reaſonably ſpeaking) the more Time we 
take for it, the better it is. 2dly, As we 
are always attentive to what we love, and 
ſo on the reverſe; we mult carefully guard 
againſt Wearineſs in our Devotions, and not 
ſuffer our uppermoſt Thought to be wiſhing 
they were over, This is downright Irreli- 
gion and Profaneneſs, and is a certain Proof 


IX. 
— 


of an Heart eſtranged from God and Good- 


neſs. I always mean if this be the habitual 


ſettled Temper of our Minds; for great Al- 
lowances muſt be made for human Infirmi- 
ties. If our Prayers be uneaſy to us, we 


| ſhall certainly be unattentive to them. , The 


Way to remedy this is, 3dly, To conſider 
that we are more immediately in the Pre- 
fence of God, and directly ſpeaking to him: 

That great is the Guilt of drawing near to 
him with our Lips, when our Hearts are far 


from bim: That we are partly ſuing for 


Happineſs beck here and hereafter, partly 
engaged in the moſt noble and ſublime Ex- 


erciſe of which not only the Human, but 


the Angelical Nature is capable. 


IN F 4  TuesE 
*Iſaiah xxix. 13. 
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Tuxsx Directions I thought proper juſt 


IX; to mention; and ſhall leave this Subject 
with an Obſervation upon thoſe. pious but 


melancholy. Chriſtians, who complain that 


how much ſoever they ſtrive and labour, . 
they cannot pray with their Thoughts. To 


theſe I ſay, 1, They may pray with their 


Thoughts, and yet fancy they d> not: So 
unaccountable a Diſeaſe is Melancholy. 
They are prone to judge too hardly and ſe- 
yerely of themſelves; and becauſe they do 
not pray ſo earneſtly, and with ſo much A 
lacrity, as they wiſh, imagine they do not 
pray at all, But, 2dly, Putting it at the 
worſt, and ſuppoſing the Fact to be true: 
Whoſoeyer ſincerely labours to do his Duty 
in the greateſt Perfection, and performs 
the Matter of 'it as well as he can, is cer- 


tainly accepted by God, whatever Imper- 


fection he may labour under, Let theſe 
Perſons therefore continue their outward . 
Devotions (as they fancy them to be, though 
they are really more) at the uſual: Periods, 
kneel upon their Knees, ſpeak the Words, 
and (as it is ordinarily expreſſed) ſay ther 


Prayers both in private and in publick; (this 


* mit do, or elſe indeed they neglect 
their 
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als Duty) and if, notwithſtanding their 8E RM. 
utmoſt Endeavours, and Prayers to God, IX. 
their Thoughts be ſtill abſent, (though they NWI 
may depend upon it they are not.{o much 
abſent as they imagine) let them reſt aſſured 
that they are as much accepted by God, as 
if they perform'd their Devotions with Fer- 
vour and Pleaſure. Let their very Uneaſi- 
neſs therefore make them eaſy : For ſo in- 
deed it ought ; becauſe it is a ſure Sign that 
they ſincerely do their Duty as well as they 
can, wiſh they could do it better, are hear- 
tily grieved that they cannot: And no more 
is required of any Man. This, I fay, is 
ſpoken to p70us, but melancholy, Chriſtians; 
not to the profane, the worldly- minded, the 
careleſs and negligent in their Devotions: 
Whoſe Guilt is great, and whoſe Condemna- 
tion (if they do not repent and reform) will 
be heavy and grievous. | 
Trvs then we may and ought to manage | 
our Thoughts ; call them off from their Ram- 
blings, exert them with Vigour ; ſeparate, 
unite, or transfer them, as Occaſion requires. 
And in order to it we muſt imprint upon 
our Minds a thorough Senſe of the Neceſſity 
of it. By theſe Means, with the Aſſiſtance 


of 
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SERM.of God's Grace, all the Diſeaſes of our Souls 
IX. will be healed, whether they relate to our 
WY Longings after Pleaſure, or to our Averſions 


from Pain. Or if not quite healed, they 
will at leaſt be very much abated: 


Lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, atque aliquam morbi deponere partem *. 


enough abated, to make them conſiſtent 
with our being tolerably well here, and 
eternally happy hereafter : Whereas with- 
out theſe Means they will be ens th incon- 
ſiſtent with Both. - 

IuAvx not, as a diſtinct Rule, mention'd 
Prayer to God for his Grace and Aſſiſtance; 
becauſe it is general, and is a Rule for every 
thing in Religion, as well as for this. But 
we ought to be ſo far from neglecting it 
here, that here eſpecially it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, and particularly proper. For be- 
ſides that (as I have ſhewn) our Virtue or 

Vice, Happineſs or Miſery, proceeds from our 
Thoughts, and therefore we ſhould, above 
all things, implore the Divine Aſſiſtance in 
the Regulation of zhem : 1 ſay, beſides this, 
it is by them that we are immediately re- 
lated 


Hos. ma 6, Lib. i. 
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lated to God, who is pure Thought ; and weSE RM. 
can be united to him, converſe with him, IX. 
and enjoy him only in that Part of our Na- 
ture which is a Thinking Principle. „ 
CLEANSE, therefore, tbe Thoughts of our 
Hearts, O God, we beſcech thee : Make us 
clean Hearts, and renew a "on Spirit wWith= 
in Us, 
Anp, O Almigbty Lord, who. alone canſt 
order the unruly Judgments and Imagina- 
tions, as well as Wills and Afections of ſin- 
ful Men, grant unto thy People that they may 
love the Thing which thou commandeſt, and de- 
fire that which thou deft promiſe : That jo | 
among the ſiuriry and manifold Changes of the 
World, our HeArTs may ſurely there be 1 
fixed, where true Joys are to be found; through 4 
Teſus Chriſt our Lord. | 
To whom with the Py &c. 
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SERMON X 
Of Reli gious Retirement, 
and Self-Exam ination. : 


IS 


Ps AL. IV. 4. 85 5 
Stand in aue, and ſin not: Com- 
mune with. your own Heart in 
| your Chamber, and be till. 
poſed by David upon the ſame KX. 


T Oecaſion and Subject with that 


preceding it, viz; the Rebellion of his Son 
Abſalom, and of thoſe other diſloyal Sub- 
jets who adhered to him. Hear me when 
T call, O God of my Righteouſneſs : Thou haſt 
ſet me at liberty when I was in Trouble ;' have 
. upon me, and bear ben unto way Prayer. 

cc "” Al 


HIS Pfalm was probably com- S ERN. 


Ve.. OY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SE RM.“ As thou haſt often delivered me out of 

X. © great and imminent Dangers, ſo deliver 

ec me out of theſe with which I am now 

te threaten'd and ſurrounded.” O ye Sons of 

Men, . (ſpeaking to Abſalom and his Follow- 

ers) how long will ye blaſpheme mine Honour, 

{turn my Glory into Shame] and have fo 
Pleaſure in Vanity, and ſeek after Leaſing? 

Know this, that the Lord hath choſen to +4 

_ ſelf the Man that is godly*; i. e. hath ſin- 

gled out Me his faithful and devout Servant, 

| to be his Anointed, his Vicegerent, by his 

own immediate Appointment King over 

his People; and therefore when I call upon 

the Lord, be will hear me +, Stand in awe, 

and fin not: Commune with your own Heart in 

your Chamber, and be ſtill. Look well to 

it; ſeriouſly and coolly conſider what you 

te are doing; ſuffer not yourſelves to be 


c hurried into Sin and Miſery by popular 


ce Noiſe and Clamour, without Thought 
ce or Reflection; but examine your own 
ce Hearts in Privacy and Retirement; ab- 
<« ſtain from Rebellion againſt God and his 
* Anointed, and be ſtill: i. e. Either be 
calm and quiet, to receive the Admonitions 

of 


Ver. 2, 1 Ver. 3. 
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of right Reaſon and Religion; or deſiſt from S E RN. 
the Enterprize, in which you are engaged; | 
or both: For the Word in the Original will 
very well admit of either. Some Interpre- 
ters (the Septuagint in particular) render 
11 by Be ye angry; as it very properly 
may be render'd: Which Tranſlation is 
followed by St. Paul himſelf. And then 
the Senſe is, If you be wneaſy and diſguſted 
at my Perſon, or any Part of my Gonaud?, 
yet let not your Reſentment carry you ſo far, 
as to involve you in the Guilt of taking up 
Arms againſt the Sovereign whom God by 
his own immediate Act has ſet over you. 

If you deliberately, and with awful Reve- 
rence, confider Thinks, you will give over 
ſo wicked and deſperate an Undertaking. 
Tuus for the particular Occaſion and 
Senſe-of the Words, as here ſpoken by the 
Royal Pſalmiſt. But as St. Paul makes a 
general Uſe of them according to one of the 
Interpretations, laying down this as a ſtand- 
ing Precept in Chriſtian Morality,” * Be ye 
angry, and ſin not, i. e. let not your Anger 
lead you into Sin; or be not ſo far angry as 
to /n by it: ſo ſhall I make a general Uſe 
| es 


* Ephel. iv. 26. 


? 


224 Of religious Retirement, 
SERM. of them according to the other, laying 
X. down this practical Propoſition, That 
5 private Meditation is exceeding uſeful, and 
© even neceſſary; that the Mind cannot 
* be in a good Frame, nor the Soul in a 
* good State, without it.” Stand in awe, 
and fin not; commune with your own Heart 
in your Chamber, and be ſtill. In the other 
Tranſlation it is 2% your Bed; which in- 
deed. is the right Rendring, agreeably to 
the Letter of the Hebrew Original. How- 
ever, I ſhall in my enſuing Diſcourſe pro- 
ceed chiefly according to the firſt-mention'd 
Verſion, as I read the Words in my Text. 
Not that the other is by any means to be 
overlooked or neglected. On your Bed. It 
| is one proper Exerciſe of Religion to fill up 
the Intervals of Sleep with ſerious Thoughts, 
and devout Meditation, Have I not remem- 
ber'd thee in my Bed? and thought upon thee 
when I uns waking? ſays the ſame * Divine 
Author in another Place. A truly pious Soul 
cannot well avoid this: And if we do not 
| frequently at leaſt, as the Occaſions offer, 
| thus employ our Thoughts, it is a ſure Sign 
that our Hearts are not right towards God 
| and 


* Pſalm Ixiii, 6, 
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and heavenly Things. This is more parti- Sg EM. 
cularly to be obſerved | of thoſe who lie X. 
upon the Bed gf Sickneſs * Suppoſing them 
to have their Underſtandings entire, and 
not to be in xtreme Pain, or Weakneſs of 
Body. Thus another holy Writer in the 
Book of P/jalms:: In the Time of ny Trou- 

ble I ſought the Lordi my Sore ran, and ceaſed 
not in the Nigbt- Seaſon; my Soul refuſed Cum- 
fort. When I am. in Heavineſs, 1 will think 
upon God; when, my Heart is vexed, 1 will 
complain, ' Thou: holdeft mine Eyes ' waking : 
1 ain o feeble, that, 4 cannot ſpear 1 bave . 
confidered the Days gf old, and the, Years of 
ancient Times. I call to Remembrance my 

Song; and in the Night I commune with mine 
own Heart, and ſearch out my Spirit. Will 
the. Lord abſent himſelf for ever? and will be 
be no more intreate? And 1 ſaid. it is mine. 
eum Infirmity , but I will remember the Years 
of the Right Hand of: the Moft Higheſt, &c.“ 

I do not ſay that we ought by theſe Medi- 
tations to hinder ourſelves from taking our 
natural Reſt; nay, we certainly ought not. 

A little of this however, whether we are 

in Health or Sictneſs, will make us reſt the 

Var. I. Q better, 
.* Pſalm burvii. 2, 3, 4. Ce. . 
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SRM. better, if we! are inclined to Reſt: But if 
X. (as the Scripture elegantly expreſſes it) our 
d kep goes fram us, we dught to muſe and 
reflect chiefly upon Subjects of this Nature. 
And, as I Aid, 4 a truly good Chriſtian can- 
not well avoid it: The Thoughts occur of 
eourſe, and naturally preſent themſelves. 
Tis ſo as to worldly Matters, ub noctem 
cura recurſut : And tis the ſame as to the 
Care of our Souls, and the Fear and Love 
of God. The Darkneſs and Silence of the 
Night ſtrike a religious Awe into well- 
ſturn'd Minds, and invite them to divine 
Meditation} And here Praiſe, as well as 
Prayer, and other devout Reflection, is ve- 
ry proper. Ler the Saints be joyful «with 
Glory ; let them rejoice in their Bear Let 
the Praiſes of God be in their Mouths, Nc. 
But here in my Text take the Word Bed 
to imply that of Chamber Ikewiſe; ad ſo 
Expoſitors interpret it: \Cubiti, vel ub. 
And the latter again is not to be oo, 
to its firſt and ſtricteſt Meaning: but ſigni- 
fies Privacy, or Retirement; being allne, cr 
by one's: ſelf: Whether we meditate in our 
— or in the Field, the E is the 
29719 2 fame. 
0 Dan. vi. 16. 1 Vndus I Palm cxlix. 5. 


and: Self Examination.) Beg 
Gme: In further diſcourſing wag) heli nga 
„ ſhall .do 2 Things. X. 
* — ſtate When we 5 Rel 
guss Meditation, and how much is in: 
Muclei in it. W) 12 T 
rf u. Sug the manifold Brniefits,) ant avid 
; abſolute Neceſlaty of Myi\2tino Anil 
II. Polix r out the main [mpedimevts 
Which are apt to hinder ug fro it. 
IV. Lay down Rules or a 
e it. i 900 LU 1 
J ing i 
1. Shen 9 1 we We Bob 
gious Meditation, and how much is included 
in it. To this may very well be reduced 
pions and devont Reflections upon the Na 
ture and Ati ilutes of God, his infihite Per- 
fections, his glorious Majclty; Wiſdom; Ho- 
lineſs, &c.' as alſo upon his Works, and f 
thoſe of Creation, '\Redemption, and Frau-. 
dence: Likewiſe upon the-; Shortneſs and 
Uncertainty of human Life, the wretched 
Vanity and Emptineſsof this World, and eve- oY 
ry-thing in it; upon thoſe which are com- . 
monly: call'd the four I Things, Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. This, I ſay, 
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is properly reduced to private Religious Me- 
ditation, is of great Uſe and Benefit, and 


cannot be neglected by any ſincerely good 
Chriſtian. But then it is not that Part of 


it which is directiy intended in the Words of 
my Text, Commune with your own Heart: 
Which certainly means Self-Examination, 
Calling ourſelves to account for our paſt 
Actions, Enquiring into the preſent: State 


of our Souls, carefully conſidering the Con- 


dition we are in here with regard to our 
eternal one hereafter, Heart in this Place 
ſignifies Conſcrence, as it does in many other 
Places of Scripture. David's Heart mote 


bim; i. e. his Gn/crence accuſed him. And 
Eccieſ. vii. 22. Thine Heart knoweth . that 


thou thyſelf haſt curſed others. And 1 John 
Mi. 21, Jf. our Heart condemn us not. This 
Exerciſe mote or leſs, and very often at 
leaſt, muſt be attended with Prayer and 
Praiſes; with reading and meditating upon 
the holy Scriptures, and other pious and 
Books; with renewing and ſtrength- 
ning our Chriſtian, Reſolutions, with enli- 
vening and confirming. our Faith and Re- 
pentance. For even n in n Retirement, in 

thus? 


® x Sam. xiv. . 
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thus communing with our own Hearts, and 8E RM . 


converſing with ourſelves, we. muſt not 


converſe with ourſelves only; but with GadA. 


by praying to him and reading his Word ; 
and even with Men in ſome meaſure, by 
reading their uſeful and inſtructive Wri- 
tings. Thus much may ſuffice for the Na- 
ture and Extent of the Exerciſe here re- 


commended ; We are in the next Place to 
ſhew, 


II. Tue manifold Benefits, and even ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity of it. Comfideration in gene- 
ral is required of us, as we are rational 
Creatures: For to what Purpoſe was the 
Faculty of Thinking given us, if we do not 
employ it in actual Thought? And yet how 
few are there that employ it as they ſhould 
do? They will ſay perhaps, They do think, 
and that continually: Elſe, how ſhould they 
g0 through their ordinary Buſineſs, and the 
Affaits of this Life? So do the Brutes go 
round. in a Circle of ſomething lite Buſineſs: 
And thoſe we are ſpeaking of have but lit- 
tie more Thought than they; being carried 
dnen the Stream of Time, like a Lag upon a 
River 4 though with . ſomething more of 


Q 3 Thought, 
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Thougþt, yet without thinking or reflefing 


X. tv any conſiderable Purpofe. But we here 
mean more abſtract and retired Thinking, 


ſuch as tends to the perfecting of our ra- 


tional Nature, and making us more nearly 
akin to the Angels: And it is a plain Dictate 
of Reaſon itſelf that this is required of us. 
If then we are obliged to'Confaderation in 
general as Men, we are: obliged to religious 
Conſideration as Men and Cbriſtians. And 
to a rightly-diſpoſed Mind how great muſt 


be the Pleafore, as well as Profit, of with- 


drawing from the Noiſe and Buſtle of the 
World, and meditating in private upon the 
Moral and Divine Subjects I juſt now men- 
tioned under my Firfl Head ! Though per- 
fect Solitude be by no means convenient or 
deſireable, vet very often it is good for Mun 
to - be. alone; There is no © Converſation 
more agrecable, as well as inſtructive, than 
that of one's own Soul: And he can be in 
no good State, who has an univerſal Ac- 
quaintance abroad, and ig Stranger to him- 
feht at home. This holds true, whether 
we ard in by or Grief, in Proſperity or 
Advetfity:\ Fot though Both ſhould be 
W to auf F Hends,” the one for 
ue | T its. 
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its Increaſe, the other for its Diminution; SE RM. 
yet Both muſt, and neceſſarily will, depend X. 
mainly and chiefly upon ourſelves, and the © 
Regulation and Adjuſtment of our own 
Thoughts. They may be in ſome meaſure 
partaken of by others; but they will always 
refide in our ein Breaſts : And- therefore 
unleſs we frequently retire within ourſelves, | 
we can never truly and thoroughly. rejoice 
in Proſperity, or be comforted in Adverſity. 
Eſpecially as to the laſt-mention'd : In the 
Day © of Adverfity confider, as the Royal 
Preacher ſpeaks *. To divert Melancholy 
in Company is indeed very proper, ſo far as 

it will go; but that only will never do the 

Bufineſs. If that be all, we ſhall ſtill be 
miſerable: For when we are alone, as we 
muſt be ſometimes, whether we will or no, 

„dur Thoughts, unleſs regulated by religious 

Meditation, will not fail to dif uiet and 
torment us. Be a Man's outward Condi- 
tion what it will, he is certainly uphappy, | 
if he be never well and eaſy” but when he 
is in Company, as it he" called; that is, in the 

| Conver ation ef Others: He is a wreteh- 

| ed forlorn / Cteature, if he cannot, very 


| ö | often 
* Ecclef. vii. 14. 1 l bets 
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Sb RM often at leaſt, be good Company to Him- 
X. felf. 


PARTICULARLY in Times of publick 
Calamity, either as to Church or State, or 
both, but eſpecially the firſt, the beſt and 
wiſeſt of Men are apt indeed to be greatly 
:concern'd, to be careful about many things, 
and fo to be inquifitive and dgſirous to bear 
how Affairs go, (as the Phraſe is) and are 
lite to go; Nor is the Thing itſelf blame- 

able, it being natural, but the Exceſs of it 


only. Yet after all it is much better coolly, 


and /erioufly, and pioufly to tbink and pray 
at home, than anxiouſly and ſelicitouſly to 
enquire abroad; much better to conſider in 
aur Privacy and Receſs, that The Lord is 
King, be the People never ſo impatient; be 


ſitteth between the Cherubim, be the Earth ne- 


per ſo unguietꝰ . We muſt not indeed, in 
ſuch a Caſe, abandon ourſelyes ta Solitude, 
much leſs to a ſullen Deſpondency, ſo as. to 
neglect our Duty i in the moſt active Part of 


Life. very far from i it: We muſt do gut 


utmoſt to prevent. the Eyils and Miſchicfs 


with which we ate threaten d. But this 
be. taken d. of, we auld with: hum- 


ble 
? Pſalm xcix. 1. 
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ble Reſignation leave the Event to God, 8E RM. 
aw fully revere all the Steps of his Provi- X. 

dence; obſerve, and ſubmit; be ſilent, 3 

adore, Then, let the worſt happen, will 
appear the Truth of what-is elſewhere ſaid 

by the Pſalmiſt: Unto the Upright there ari- 
ſetbh Laght in the Darkneſs * : And, In the 

Maltitude of the Thoughts [or Sorrows] which 

I had in my Heart, thy Comforts have refreſhed 

my Soul T. Fo 5 | 

BuT becauſe Self-Examination is the di- 

rect and immediate Subject of the Text I 

am now upon, I ſhall inſiſt chiefly upon 

that, I thought on: my Ways, and turned my 

Feet unto thy Teſtimonies f. From which 

Words is deduced this plain Propoſition : 
That Confideration''or Reflection upon our 

Aclions is of fingular Uſe and Benefit to us 

in the whole Conduct of our Lives; as on 

the ather Side, to be in an wnthinking State, 

and never, or but ſeldom, to reflect upon 

what we are doing, or whither we are go- 

ing, is to the laſt Degree dangerous and per- 

nicious. I have joined together thoſe who 

have 0 Conſideration, in them; and thoſe 

who haye but very little, becauſe the ſame 

1 pfalm cxii. R M xciv. 19. Pf. exix. 59. 
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SpRM. Advite is applicable to them borb; it being 
X. as dangerous to think ſo {e/dom. upon our 
Actions, and upon our Condition, as it is 


not to do it af af; Since the firſ# of theſe 
has no good Effect, but ſuffers us to go on 
in our evil Ways to everlaſting Deſtruction; 
and that is as bad as can be ſaid of the 
- Ir will be readily granted, that a Man 
cannot be truly religious, unleſs he habitually 
abſtains from Evil, and does Good as he 
has Power and Opportunity. And how can 
he do this, who never examines or enquires 
into his Actions; and never troubles himſelf 
to conſider, whether that which he chuſes 
and refuſes, gives over or perſiſts in, be good 
or evil? How ſhould that Traveller arrive 
at his Journey's End, who, when there is 
Variety of Ways before him, never concerns 
himſelf to enquire whether he be in the 
right or wrong? Though indeed more may 
be ſaid for bin than for the Perſon of 
whom we are now ſpeaking. The Tra- 
vellor may happen arerdentally' to hit upon 
the/right+ But that cannot be ſaid in the 
Caſe: before us. There is ho ſuch Thing as 
being *eligious by chance, or without re 
„A MF © er.viox M e mice 
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and Conſideration: Becauſe Religion is a 8E RM. 


rational Thing, a reaſonable Services, as X. 
both Scripture and Reaſon. itſelf aſſure us. 


Bur to be a little more particular. In 
temporal Concerns, in the Bufineſs of this 
Life, is it poſſible for a Man 't& thrive and 
proſper, who ſeldom or never looks into 
his Accounts, or keeps none at. all? Every 
body knows what is like to be the Conſe- 
quence; his Fortunes muſt be broken, and 


Ruin be his Portion. And as it is in Tem- 
forals, juſt ſo it is in Spirituali: Sins againſt 


God are ſo many Debts contracted. - For- 
give us our Treſpaſſes, and forgive | us our 


_ Debts, are in Scripture Expreſſions equi- 


valent. And in Spirituals as well as Tem- 
porals our Debts muſt neceſſarily double and 


treble. upon us, till we are bankrupt and un- 


done, if we do not keep an Account of 
them, frequently review them, and take 
due Care for the Diſcharge of them. To 
diſcharge. our Debts to God: is to do our 


Duty, repent of our dins, effectually re · 


form them, and become capnble Object of 
the Ranſim which uur Bleſſed Redeemer has 
cy * us. And in this: Life only .caft 

74 | . 


* Rom. M. 112 
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theſe Obligations be diſcharged. 1f, before 
they are ſo, the Arreſt of Death overtake 
us, we are without Redemption caft into 
Priſon, and ſhall not come out thence till we 
have paid. the uttermoſt Farthing : 1. e. not 
at all; for the uttermoſt Farthing can ne- 


ver be paid. O conſider this, ye that forget 


God, becauſe you forget yourſelves, your 
own Ways and Actions, your own State. 
and Condition; leſt the Adverſary deliver 


you ſo the Fudge, and the Fudge to the Offi- 


cer, and you be caſt into Priſon . 

Bes IDEs, It is our great Unhappineſs in 
this our lapſed and degenerate State, that 
we cannot, without a great deal of Labour 
and Difficulty, diſcern our true and real In- 
tereſt, at leaſt diſcern it ſo clearly and di- 
ſlinctly as it were to be wiſhed we did. We 
are born with original Corruptions rooted 
in our Nature; and theſe Bodies of Fleſh, 
with which we are encompaſſed, together 
with that Variety of Objects which ſtrike 
upon them, - repreſenting falſe and imagina- 
ry Happineſs to our View, have a very great 
Influence upon our Souls, putting a falſe 
Biaſs upon them, and inclining them to 
50951 Evil 


* Pſalm 1, 22. + Matth. v. 28, 26. 
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Evil rather than Good. To which it muſt 8E NM. 
be added, that our grand Adverſary the De- X. 
/ *'is never wanting in his Endeavours 6 


improve all Opportunities againſt us; to 
blind our Eyes, to darken our Underſtand- 
iags, to keep us from judging rightly, and 
chuſing wiſely. Our Condition being ſuch; 
it neceſſarily follows, that unleſs we be ve- 
ry careful and cautious, we ſhall naturally, 
and of courſe, run into Error, Vice, and Mi- 
ſery : Conſequently, without Confideration, 
and faking good heed to our Ways, tis impoſ- 
fible we ſhould become religious. Our Na- 
ture, I fay, being thus corrupt, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that we Joo well to it, keep 
a vigilant Eye over it, correct irs Errors, 
and recall it from its Deviations. Without 
this all will be wrong. As well may we 
expect that a Watch, or a Clock, ſhould go 
regularly and exactly, without being duly 
wound up, taken to pieces at proper Times, 
cleanſed and rectified. Without this Care 
and Regulation, the Wheels and Springs of 
thoſe Machines do not more naturally ga- 
ther Ruſt, run at random, or ſtand ſtill, 
than do the Powers and Faculties of che 


Mind: 


1 Pet. v. 8, 
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gr nl, Mind: Which, like the Limbs, and other 
X. Parts of the Body, gain Strength and Vi- 
pour by Bxerciſe and Motion. Meditation 


and Prayer are to our Minds and Religion, 
what Gales of Wind ate to the Ocean and 
Navigation. They are to Spiritual Life in 
the Soul, what the Conttaction and Dilata- 
tion of the Heart, and the Pulſes in the 
Veins, are to the Circulation of the Bload 
and Animal Life in the Bady. Without 
theſe all is Stagnation, and a dead Calm; 
and ſpiritual Death muſt neceſſarily enſue. 
I juſt; mention theſe plain Similitudes and 
Alluſions, bęcauſe I take them to be of great 
Uſe for the Lluſtration of theſe Matters, and 
almoſt equivalent to Arguments. Though 
Soul and Body. are Beings of a very dif- 
ferent, nay contrary Nature; yet in ſome 
certain Reſpects they agree and /ymbo/ize, 
or at leaſt in our Way of apprehending ſeem 
to do ſo. There is ſpiritual Food fon the 
Soul, as there is cor poreal for the Boch. The 
one has its Diſeaſes, and Medicines for them, 
as well as the other: And Exerciſe and Me- 
tion . to the Health and W EPA of 


* 
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Having cthus:confidered the Nature and S RK RM. 


Extent of Religious Mleditation, as alſo the 
Ujefwine/s,. and even:Neceſ/ity of it; I ee” 
1 N in the Third _— r 
\ af fotd wv: 1 Jy Ne 
m. To point out the main ee 
which are apt to hinder us from: it. Theſe 
ate intimated to us in thoſe Words of our 
Blefled Saviour, Jute heed to pour ſolves, eff 
at any time your' Hearts be overcharged with 


Surfeiting and Drutthenneſe, and the Cares of = 


this Lie; and ſo'that Day come upon you un 
awares*, By which we are admoniſhed, 
that the chief — wad 3 


ſideration are, gi guhund 
1%, Tur Lobe of the Warld, rg of the 
Wealth and Glory of it | 1 2tol aghs wi) 


adh, INTEMPERANCE. in Eating Sid 
Diinking, To which we may well add, 
Jay, OverR-Mucn n eee and 
an inordinate Love of Cunverſa tim. 
Fos che firf of theſe: The coverour 
Man's reſtleſs Cares for the Things of this 
Life muſt needs juſtle all religious Thoughts 
out of his Mind. How ſhould he examine 
his e or e into his 2 
de Aion; 
Lake i. 34 
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SenM. dition, who is entirely taken up with world- 


X. 


ly Schemes and Contrivances? whoſe In- 


vention is always upon the Rack, how to 


get or ſave ſuch a Sum of Money, how to 
procure an Eſtate which he has not, or to 
encreaſe that which he has? whoſe Aﬀec- 
tions are ſo glew'd to Earth, that he never 
bends them any other way, or endeavours 
to fix them upon any other Object? He is 
ſo immerſed in ſecular Affairs, in what the 
World calls Bufineſs, that he has no Time 
for religious Retirement, and private Con- 
verſation with himſelf. As little has the 
aſpiring and ambitious Perſon; who is con- 
tinually hunting after Preferments, Honours, 
Titles, and Dignities. What Room has 
this Man left for ſpiritual Reflection? whoſe 
Life is all Noiſe and Hurry ? who is always 
courting, or being courted ; ſoliciting the 
Favour and Intereſt of the Great; forming 
Schemes of his own, or unravelling thoſe 
of others? This then is one great Hindrance 


intimated by our Saviour, being to deeply 


involved in the Cares of this Life. 

 2dly, ANOTHER is Intemperance in Eating 

and Drinking. Take heed left your Heart be 

wer- charged with Surfeiting and m_ 
40 %, 


* 
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neſs, and. ſo. that Day come upon you und- SR R M. 


wares, Our being ſo over-charged-will be 2 


in danger. of occaſioning that Day:s coming 
upon us unawares ; i. e. will hinder us from 
religious Conſideration. How great an Ene- 
my exceſſive Drinking i is to cool, Thought, 
and Reſiection, nobody wants to be inform-, 
ed. Thoſe who are given to it are gene- 
rally unfit for any Buſineſs. Their Brains 
are perpetually clouded and ſtupified, heat- 
ed and over-chated: And how can Conh-, 
deration be expected from ſuch a one as 
this? one wha is ſcarce able to think at all, 
much leſs to confider, which implies a Train 
of Thought. Leaſt of all can it be ex- 
pected that he ſhould confider his Ways *, 
the Courſe of his Life and Actions, and — 
State of hig Soul; theſe being, of all, the 
moſt unpleKant Conſiderations to him, : and 
the. moſt contrary. to one of his Temper 
and Way of Living. Beſides; as ſuch a 
Perſon is ſeldom. or never in Humour, fo he 
is ſeldom in Health, to go throught this Taſk 
is he ſhould do: The bodily,,Diſtempers | 
which attend Intempergnce.being many. and 
grievous. Or if, e 3 
e v 6; I e b Fonth 
or. Vi. 6, 


Sx RM. Conſtitution, he ſhould happen to avoid 
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X. theſe Inconveniences, which is not very 
—Y'V likely; yet he is continually engaged, and 


faken up with Company. 
3dy, Tu is Hindrance 1 ttientioned as 
diſtin& from the other: And ſo it very well 
may be. For though Intemperance generally 
fuppoſes much Company-keeping, yet it is not 
ſo on the Reverſe; there being many too 
much in Love with Converſation, yet not 
guilty of Intemperance commonly ſo called, 
though (for the moſt part) they are not far 
from it neither. Now though no reaſona- 
ble Perſon would condemn the Uſe of Con- 
verſation in the main, it being one of the 
beſt and moſt rational Enjoyments, that 
Man, who was deſign'd for Society, is ca- 
pable of; yet the immoderate Uſe of this, 
as of other good Things, is certainly very 
pernicious and deſtructive. It will be ſaid 
perhaps, that though a Man be never fo 
much in Love with Converſation, yet he 
cannot always be actually engaged in it, 
but muſt (whether he will or no) have ome 
Time to himſelf. True it is, he muſt have 
eme, but he may not have enough : And be- 
ſides, ſuch a one, vrhile he is aut of Com- 


gs - pany, 


and Self-Examination. 


pany, will be ever longing and hankering af- SERM. | 


ter it: His Life will be a Burden to him, 


and his Time lie like a dead Weight upon 


his Hands. And for that Reaſon he will 
never employ it in any religious Exerciſe: 
Since his Time is zneafy to him, he will not 
employ. it, but divert it. Tis impoſſible he 
ſhould ſeriouſly confider, becauſe the whole 
Bent of bis Soul ſtands another Way: And 
he that de/rres to be always in Company, will 
never be thoughtful and . even 
when he is out of it. 

Ir muſt be here obſerved, that as the 
Love of the World, Intemperance, and the 
like, are apt to hinder us from religious Me- 
 ditation, ſo religious Meditation is apt to 
hinder us from them; there being the ſame 
Reaſon of Contraries, and Contraries natu- 
ny _ to _— one another. 


IV. 1 COME now, in the Fourth and Lat 
Place, to lay down ſome Rules and Di- 
rectians concerning it; I mean as to the Me- 
thed and Management of it, Theſe having 
no Difficulty, it will be ſufficient to men- 
tion them promiſcuouſly, and without any 
n Diſtribution of Matter into diſtin 

R 2 Parti- 


Of religious Retirement, 


S2 AN. Particulars. It is not equally required of 


X. All to employ the ſame Portion of Time in 
this Exerciſe; becauſe All have not Leiſure 


nor Caparitien alike. But then let it be re- 
member'd on the other hand, that though 
All are not Scholars, Philoſophers, or Di- 
vines, yet All who are not only Men but 
Chriſtians ought ſeriouſly to confider that they 
are both, and as ſuch to employ ſome Part 
of their Time in private religious Medita- 
tion: And that not only now and then, by 
Fits and Starts, when it happens to come 
into their Heads, - and they have nothing 
elſe to do; but conſtantiy, habitually, in a 
regular, orderly Method of Thinking. Some 
of this ſhould be every Morning, before they 
enter upon the Buſineſs of their ordinary 
Callings: More of it every Evening ; when 
they ſhould calmly, reflect upon the: Actions 
of the Day paſt, repenting of the bad, and 
giving God the Glory ef the good. 1 Prayer 
indeed, both Morning and Evening, muſt 
not fail to accompany theſe Meditations: 

And cheſe who have much Leiſure ſhould 
be more frequent in theſe Exerciſes; but 
hen deti it be conſider d that (as there are 
Extremes in all things) ſome_ pious Perſons 


* 12181 — 5 may 


and Self -Eramination. 


may ſpend too much Time in them, ſo as 8E RM: 
to prejudice their Health, and incline them X. 
to Moping and Melancholy. Theſe ſhould — 


conſider, that nothing is agreeable to true 
Religion, which is contrary to good Senſe 
and right Reaſon. Thus every Day — But 
as there are ſome Days, Times, and Seaſons 
more eſpecially proper for this Exerciſe, it 
will be fit juſt to mention them. Firſt 
then, the Lord's Day more particularly. 
Thoſe Parts of it which are not appropri- 
ated to the publick Worſhip and Service of 
God would be much better ſpent in com- 
muning with their own Hearts in their Cam- 
bers, than in going abroad, or in idle un- 
edifying Tattle, either abroad or at home. 
Next, Times of Calamity and Adver/tty, 
whether publick or private, or both ; the 
holy Seaſon of Lent; any Times ſet apart 
for Humiliation and Repentance, or preparing 
for the Reception of the bleſſed Sacrament. 
To conclude with a brief Exhortation : 
Let us all apply what has been ſaid to our- 
ſelves, as our ſeveral Circumſtances require. 
Let us confider, and ſhew ourſelves Men, as 
the Prophet “ ſpeaks; i. e. let us act like ra- 
Gn Rtg Tional 
* Iſaiah xlvi. 8. | 
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Se « M. tional Creatures, not go on in our Courſes 
X. without any Reflection upon them, like the 
gZtute Beaſts which baue no Underflanding * 


For though we may live like Beafts, we can- 

not die ſo, There is an After-Reckoning, 
and a ſtrict Account of our Lives and Actions 
will be demanded by that jealous God who 
will by no means clear the Guilty, Let us 
therefore now in this our Day conſider the 
Things which belong to our Peace, before they 
are for ever bid from our Eyes; and always 
remember, that if we will not ſuffer our 
Thoughts to be our Monitors in this World, 

they will for ever be our Tormentors in the 


© World to come. 


Now to Go the Father, tos 


| » Pla. xxx. 9. ee 
+ Luke xix. 42. 
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SERMON XI. 
The Glory of God in his 
Works of Creation and 
Providence: And the. 


Uſe we ought to make | 
of both. i 


The * Sermon. on 1 snes. 


—— — — 


Par, AGIL „ 8 
0 Lord, how great are thy Werks1 
and 757 Thoughts are very deep. 
A da Man knoweth not, neither 
doth a Fool confider this. | 


= O contemplate the viniderſul Works 8 ER M. 
| of God, and to praiſe and adore XI. 
him in the Contemplation of 
them, is the nobleſt Employment of a cre- 


"4 - ated 
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SR. ated rational Being, and moſt agreeable to 
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The Glory of God 


its Nature as rational. One Order or Syſtem 
only of his Works, viz. the Heavens, and the 
heavenly Bodies, the Sun „Mood, and Stars, 
appeared ſo conſiderable tothe Heathen 
Philoſopher Anaxagoras, that he declared 
Man was born to contemplate: and admire 
mem. Ad yet how many other Orders, 
or Syſtems, of Creatures are there, which 
no leſs claim our Admiration! The whole 
Creations abounds ith Amazing Catioſities: 

The meaneſt Herb or Floper, the meaneſt 
Fly or other Inſect, affords Matter of its 
Maker's Praife, no less than the Sun in its 


ä Brightneſs, or the Moon and the Stars in 


their Courſes. But beſides his Wonders of 
Creation, his Wonders of Providence are 
Subjects moſt'worthy of oor devout Medi- 


tation. The P/ſalmift in my Text © ſpeaks 
of the laſt- mentioned, as Well as of, the 


.ather, + DAY, in the Courſe d of the Pſalm he 


inſiſis chrefly upon idem; After the Words 
of my Text to the End he inſiſts upon 


item oniy; ſhewing the miſerable State of 


the Wicked, though at preſent never ſo 


>” proſperous; and the bleſſed Condition, and 


inal Reward; of God's faithful and obe- 
"HR cient 
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dient Servants. When the Wicked ſpring as SE RM. 
the Graſs, and when. all the Workers of Ini- XI. 
quity do flouriſh, it is that they ſhall be de. ND 
Aroyed for ever, &c. But mine Horn ſhalt 
thou exalt, &c. The Righteous ſhall flouriſh 
like a Palm-tree, &c. To ſhew that the Lord 
is upright ; be is my Rcck, and there is no 
Urrighteouſneſs in him. However, he begins 
with the Glories of God diſplay'd in the 
Creation: Fur thou, Lerd, haft made me 
glad through thy Morꝶ; I will triumph in the 
Werks f thy Hands, In my Text itſelf, 
Creation ſeems to be chiefly meant in theſe 
Words, O Lord, how great are thy Works! 

And Providence in theſe, Thy Thoughts are 
very deep. Ii ſay chiefly; for we muſt not 
make too great a Difference or Diſtinction 
between them: His Works are great, as well 
as' his Thoughts deep, in Providence; and his 
Thoughts deep, as well as his Works great, in 
Creation. And due Reflection upon Both 
theſe, the Pſalmiſt aſſures us, (and every 
Creature truly rational, much more every 
Chriſtian truly devout, muſt ſubſcribe to the 
Truth of it) is pleaſant and deligbi ful, as well 
as juſt and reaſonable, beneficial and profita- 
e. It is à good thing to _ Thanks unto 


the 


* 
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SRM. the Lord, to fing Praiſes unto thy Name, O 


XI. 


Moſt High—Upon an Inſtrument of ten Strings, 


ad upon the Pſaltery— Fur thou, Lord, haſt 


made me glad through thy Work, &c. “ as 


above cited. The whole Compoſition is 
intitled, I P/alm, or Song, for the Sabbath- 
Day, God having reſted from his Works 


of Greation upon the Sabbath, and thoſe of 


Providence having ſo near a Connexion with 


thoſe of Creation, this we may ſuppoſe to 


be the Reaſon of the Title: It being pecu- 
larly proper to make both theſe the Sub- 


jects of our Meditations upon that Day, 


though they are highly proper upon ary 
Day. The Words being thus opened, I pro- 
ceed to diſcourſe upon them in the follow- 


ing Method. 


I. Fixsr, I ſhall conſider, That the 
 #orks of God, both in Creation and 
Providence, are great and wonderful, 
and eafily proved to be ſo. O Lord, 
bow great are thy Works ! 
II. SE conDLy, That, though very much, 
enough for the Purpoſes of Religion, 
may be eaſily diſcern'd and proved of 
| ; | 8 them, 


Ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


in his Works of Creation, &c. 


them, yet both his Works of Creation, S ERM. 
and the Diſpenſations of his Providence, XI. 
are beyond our Depth, beyond our Reach "VV 


and Comprehenſion, Thy Thoughts _ 
very deep. | 

III. Tumbry, That however rely it 
may be, and actually is, to prove theſe 

Things, even this ſuppoſes that ſome 
Degree of Thought and Reflection is ne- 
ceſſarily required in order to it. | 

IV. FouxTuLy, That very many, in 
all Appearance, do not employ even fo 
much Thought, and Reflection upon 
theſe great and uſeful, theſe noble as 
_ delightful Subjects. 

v. F IFTHLY, That thoſe who do not 
are fupid, fooliſh, and wicked. "Theſe 
three laſt from that Clauſe of the Text, 
A brutiſh Man knoweth not, neither doth 

2 Fool confider this. 

VI. $ixTHLY, and Lag, I ſhall make 
ſome farther Improvements of the fore- 
going 3 — 


1 Fixer The Warks of God, both | 
in Creation and Providence, are great and 
wonderful, and eafily proved to be ſo. It can- 
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not be ſuppoſed that it is my Purpoſe here 
to enter into a Detail of thoſe not only co- 
pious, but immenſe, inexhauſtible Subjects, 
Creation and Providence. Very many large 
and uſeful Treatiſes have been publith'd 
upon both; and none better than by Writers 
of our own Nation, and to them [I refer, 
My Deſign is only to lay together a few 
Thoughts, moſt of which have not, at 


leaſt as I know of, been much taken no- 


tice, of by others; and the Uſe I propoſe to 
make of them will appear through the 
whole Tenor of my Diſcourſe. That not 
only the Heavens declare the Glory of God, 
and the Firmament ſbeweth his Handy-work,* 

but that every thing we ſee, or perceive by 
our other Senſes, does the ſame, is ſo plain 
and obvious, that, did not Men wilfully, or 
at leaſt careleſsly, ſhut their Byes, they 
could not want to be reminded of ſo evi- 
dent a Truth. Their Eyes, I mean of their 
Minds and Undenſtandings: For thoſe of their 
Bodies they do not ſhut; with them they 


do, and muſt, perceive theſe outward Ob- 


jects. But then there is no Reaſening in 
ba, Wer there i is er eng Our out 


ward 


3" © Pſalm xix. 1, 


in his Works of Creation, &c. 


ward Eyes indeed ſee the Works of God, SE RM.” 


(and ſo do the Eyes of an Eagle or an El. XI. 
phant) but not as the Works of God: They 


make no Obſervation or Reflection; the 
Mind only can do that. But then to do 
that is ſo exceeding eaſy, that nothing but 
the moſt inexcuſable Negligence can hinder - 
us from doing it. What makes the Won- 
ders of Creation ſo little taken notice of and 
obſery'd, even ſo. little as to ſeem no Won- 
ders, nay nothing conſiderable at all, is 
their being ſo common and familiar to us, 
our being ſo »/ed and accuſtomed to them: 
The extreme Folly, and even Brutality of 
which ſhall be conſider'd in its proper Place. 
The Fad is now the only Point before us. 
Tully, in his Dialogue de Naturd Deorum, 
judiciouſly and acutely obſerves, (and I ſhall 
add ſomething to improve and illuſtrate the 
Obſervation) that were a Number of Men 
born and bred in the Caverns of the Earth, 
aſſiſted only by artificial Lights, they would 
there indeed ſee many things which would 
excite their Curioſity; but as they would 
diſcern little or nothing of Beauty, Order, 
and Regularity, theſe Thoughts would paſs 
off with little or no Reflection. But were 

15 | they 
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Sx AN. they to be brought out from their ſubterra- 
XI. neous Dwelling to the Surface of the Globe, 
bow would they, the firſt Moment, ſtand 
amazed at the Sun ſhining in the Firma- 
ment, the glorious Light diffuſed all round 
them; the delightful Variety of Mountains, 
Valleys, Woods, Rivers, the innumerable 
Beauties of Herbs, Flowers, Trees, Birds, 
Beaſts, and infinite other Objects! The Sun 
withdrawing, and the Moon and Stars ap- 
pearing, would furniſh them with a new 
Scene of Surprize and Aftoniſhment. But 
when they ſhould have lived long enough 
to obſerve the Viciſſitudes of Day and Night, 
the Seaſons of the Year, the Riſing, and 
Setting, and regular Motions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, the orderly Succeſſion of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, the 
alternate Death and Reſurrection of Seeds and 
Vegetables, &c. they could not avoid crying 
out that ſurely this muſt be the Effect of 
the moſt exquiſite Art and Contrivance, 
the Work of fome Being (whereſoever, or 
whatſoever, he might be) inconceivably 
wiſe, powerful, and good.” Thus would 
they reaſon; and thus would all Men reaſon, 
were not theſe Things ſo common, and 
"262 were 
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were we not from our Cradles ſo familiariſed S ERNI. 
and accuſtomed to them. But becauſe we XI. 
are all fo accuſtomed to them, before we YY 


are capable of making any Reflection 2 
them, therefore Multitudes, through the 
whole Courſe of their Lives, never make 
any Reflection upon them at all. An Infa- 
tuation, which did we not ſee, we could 
not believe poſſible. But I am preventing 
myſelf, and muſt forbear. There has been 
much Diſpute and Speculation about the 
ſeeming Sagacity and Cunning of ſome 
Beaſts and Birds, and other Brute Creatures. 
Upon all which I only fay in the general, 
They may have ſomething analogous to 
Reaſon, or, if you pleaſe, (for Inſtinct is 
to me at leaſt a dark Word) ſome low De- 
gree of Reaſon itſelf, I ſee no Danger of 
the ill Conſequence which ſome apprehend ; 
ſince tis plain they have not Reaſon enough 
to be accountable for their Actions, as we 
have to be accountable for ours. Upon this 
Suppoſition, admirable is the Wiſdom of 
the Creator in giving them juff fuch a Pro- 
portion of Intellect, as is fit to ſerve their 
own Purpoſes according to the Degree of 


their Species ; and ours, in the Uſe we have 
to 
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SERM. to make of them; ; juſt ſo much, and no more. 


For had they as much of it as we, tis plain 


5 they would not be ſo ſubſervient to us as 


they are, nor could we govern them as we 
do; that common Saying, Did the Horſe 
know bis 0wn Strength, &c. being a very 
true one, and perhaps a wiſer than it is 
commonly imagined. | But if (as Others 
think) they have no Reaſon, nor Senſe nei- 
ther, but are mere Pieces of Mechaniſm, 
though infinitely more curious and delicate 
than the Art of Man is capable of forming, 
(and if Man can do ſo many n 
Things in Mechaniſm as we. daily ſee, I 
cannot imagine why we may not ſuppoſe 
God to do niuch more; and. as; for the Signs 
of Pain and Pleaſure, and even of ſome Rea- 
ſon which Brutes ſhew, this may be con- 
ceived without their having thoſe Things of 
which theſe /eem to be the Signs, ſince this 
only makes God's Machine more exquiſite 
and delicate than Man's: I ſay, upon bis 
Suppoſition) the great God. in Creation and 
Providence ſhines forth yet more illuſtrious. 
For then every Bird's-Neſt, Honey-Comb, 
and Spider's Web is an Act of bis Wiſdom 
and Powers thoſe, Creatures being merely 
. Inſtru- 


in his Works of. Creation, &c. 29 
Inſtruments in his Hand. And indeed how S ERM. 
can we conceive it to be otherwiſe, as to: XI. 
the lever Species of Animals at leaſt? ann 
ſuch ſilly Inſects as the Bees (to mention 
no more, for the Inſtances are innumera- 
ble): can ſuch light, inconſiderable Inſects, 
which yet are one of the greateſt Curioſſi- 
ties, perhaps tbe greateſt in all Nature, be 
ſuppoſed by their oum Skill and Sagacity to 
perform ſuch aſtoniſhing Things in the ex- 
tracting of Honey and Wax from Flowers 
and other Vegetables, and working them 
up into that Conſiſtency which we ſee and 
admire, together with the Geometrical Tex-, 

ture of their Combs, which all the Art of 
Man is not able to equal or. imitate? The 
Thing is manifeſtly incredible, inconceiva- 
ble, impoſſible. Tis God therefore wha 
operates in theſe little Animals; either in- 
nediateiy, or, 'Whichi:I rather think, medi- 
ately ; and even that by the Intervention of 
ſomething which is entirely. his: own Arti- 
fice. And theſe: his erdinary. Works, if Men 
had but the Grace and Senſ(6:. to conſider 
them as they ſhauld do, wonldoappear to 
be as good: Proofs'of 4 God, 3 
| of\ 2, Revelation from him. rf 
Vor. I. 8 To | 
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To * from Creation to. Providence, or 


XI. rather from Creation and Providence in con- 


. 


junction, to Providence ſingly conſidered, 
and as more commonly and vulgarly ſo 
called. Did not God continually interpoſe 


in the Affairs, Events, and what we uſu- 


ally, though as to him improperly, call Ac- 
cidents of the World; it is not conceivable 
that Things ſhould be in the State we know 
they are, and actually find them to be. 
There are ſome Events which have ſuch 
plain legible Characters and Signatures of 
Divine Providente written and ſtamp d up- 
on them, that he muſt be blind who does 
not ſee them, and read them. For in- 
ſtance; when Crimes are puid in Kind, Men 
ſuffering the v#y ſame Baniſhment, or ill 
Uſage; which they anjuſtly, or cruelly, in- 
flicted upon others: As'iti\the Caſe of Adoni- 
bezek, recorded in ithe'firſt Chapter of 
Judges. All. Hiſtory, bth ancient and 
modern, abounds wich Examples of the 
fame Nature? And he muſt be little ac- 


quainted 40775: the World yr aivery: idle 
SpeQator:of it, who has not obſerved ſome - 
thing of Uns in the Courſe of his:own Ex- 


2 In ſuch Ciſes u Men "thee: 12 
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if (as the Pſalmiſt & ſpeaks) ſhall ſay, and, Sz aM. 
unleſs bereft of their Reaſon, muſt ſay, This XI. 


bath God de: For they ſhall dra. that  YY 


it is mis Vork. 
Havi thus evi der'd the Firſt Point, 
That the Works of God, both in Creation 
and Providence, are great and wonderful, 
and eaſily proved to be ſo; ere now 
withs ion, witch i is this: | 


0. Taar: 0 very ail a 
for the Purpoſes of Religion; may be ea- 
ſily diſcerned and proved of them; yet both 
his Works of Creation, and the Diſpenſations 
of his Providence, are beyond our Depth, be- 
yond our Reach and Comprehenſion... O 

Lord, bow great are thy Works! Thy Thoughts 
are very deep. Here is ſomething ſuppoſed, 
and ſomething aſſerted. The iSuppo/ition is 
this: That we perceive. and know enough 
of God's Works, both in C eation and Pro- 
vidence, to ſerve the Purpoſes of Religion. 
This appears from what has been diſcourſed 
under the foregoing Head. Not only the 
Being of God, but ſeme of his Attributes, 
28 his Power and Wiſdom, are directly and 
rand eee imme 

® Palm lav. 9. . | 
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as. comedively proved by his. Works of * 


And his Providence in the Affairs and 


Gs — af the World is plainly evi- 


denced by Matters of Fact, obvious to eve- 
ry rationat and conſidering Perſon, The 
— cenſiſting of tuo Parts, is this 
That we cannot go to the, Bottom of any 
thing in the Horks. of Creation, nor account 
for many Difficulties and Obſcurities in the 
Diſpenſations of Providence. As to the 
former, all Nature is full of Myſteries. The 
internal Eſſence and Conſtitution of Things 
is utterly unknown to us. Not to mention 
many other \[nftances which might be men- 
tioned; it has been often and very well ob- 
ſerved, that the Cabeſan of Matter, or the 
Manner how the Parts of it ſtick together, 
is a Problem not yet ſolved; and never like 
to be: The infinite Diusſibility of Quantity, 
whether affirm' d or denied; labours with 
ſuch inſuperable Difficulties, that there is 
Demonſtration on both. Sides; as to Us, and 
aur I mean For tis im- 
poſſible both Sides ſhould; be true 
Tuono the Hardt off God in Creation 
n vilible and plain Proofs of * bes 
SU 2 2 eternal 
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eternal Power and Godbead, ſo that they are 8E I. 
without Bxtuſe,” who ſee not his eternal! XI. 
Pbuer and Godhead in them; yet even here 
his Thoughts are very deep: His Thoughts, as 
Arbitect or Artificer, are beyond our Depth: 

His exquiſite Skill and Contrivance indeed 
is in a great meaſure diſcern'd by us; but 

the' imoard Springs, and Wheels, and cu- 

neus Texture of the wonderful Machine 
are quite hidden and concealed from us. 

As to the other Part, relating to the Intri- 
eacies and Obſcutities of Providence; this 
likewiſe is plain Fact: It is Matter of hum- 
die Adoration to Same, of profane Cavil and 

Objection to Others; but is granted and ac- 

' kiiowledged by ln And whether he who 
eavils, or he who adores, makes the beſt 
Uſe of his Reaſon in this Caſe, let Reaſon 
elf judge. Is it any thing ſtrange, that 
Ges Thoughts © ſhould be above our 
Thoughts? that his Judgments ſhould to us 
be unſearchable, and his Ways paſt finding 
ont *? Is there not all the Reaſon in the 
World that it ſhould be ſo? Nay, is it not 
in Rraſon and Nature impgſſible that it ſhould 
be otherwiſe? Can Finite comprehend H- 

„ 1, OT; „ 
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SERM. mite? Is it not à Contradiction? Canft than 
XI. by ſearching find out Gad? Canſt thou find out 
VV the Almighty to Perfection“? Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe Obſcurities, we may by our Rea- 
ſon, if we will make a right Uſe of it, reſt 
ſatisfied that in theſe Caſes all is as it ſhould 
be; fince we can demonſtrate from the 
perfect Nature of God, that he is infinitely 
juſt, as well as wiſe and powerful; that 
though his Fudgments are à great Deep, yet 
his Juſtice ſtandetb like the ſtnung Mountains I; 
and though Chuds and Darkneſs are round 
about him, yet Righteouſneſi and Equity are 
the Havitation of his Seat T. Thy May is in 
the Sea, and-thy Paths in the great Waters, 
and thy Fartfleps are not | known, ſays the 
P[alnift ||; and yet he adds in the next 
Words, Tou leddeft thy. People like Sheep by 
the Hand of Maſes and Aaron F. In | this 
laſt his Providence, and even | miraculous Iu- 
terpoſition by Signs and Wonders, was plain 
and viſible: to every body. And this Mix- 
ture of Shade and Light will to all impar- 
tial Conſiderers appear the moſt rational 
r in 2 As at our Sawaur's laſt 
1 en ©: Coming 


: a + Plain d 6. t Pf. xcvii. 2. 
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Coming to Judgment we imagine him to SE RN. 
come (as the Scriptures aſſure us he actually XI. 
ill) in Glory and Luſtre, ſo we imagine 
that Glory and Luſtre to be in part obſcur'd 
by Clouds and thick Darkneſs; which two 

joĩned together give us the ſtrongeſt Images 
of his awful Divine Majeſty.” Thus it is 
nw with regard to- his Providance, and his 
Dealings with the Children of Men. We have 
Light enough to make us ſee and under- 
Hand, and both Light and Darkneſs enough 
to make us wonder and adore, * Though our 
ſhort-fighted Regen cannot ſee from End 
to: End. through the perplexed Chain of 

Cauſes and Effects, yet his infinite Know- 
ledge can: And what is there ſtrange or ex- 

| * n or een in al 

this? £1 uiGo 
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III. I ROC E ED how to ay Third Ob- 
krestion from the Text, That however eaſy 
| RY be, and really. is, to prove theſe 
of which we have been diſcourſing, 
even 4 ſuppoſes that ſome Degree of 
Thought and — is neceſſarily required 
in order to it. From the out ward Appear- 
ances and Facts we have been confaering, 
| 1 4 | eo 
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SE RM. tis nod eaſy to prove Creation: and Provi- 
XL dene, the infinite Power; Wiſdom, and 
"Goodneſs of God: But to prove arty thing, 
though never fo eg to be proved, requires 
ſome Thought and Reflection, ſome Exerciſe 
of our: Reaſen and Underſtanding: The 
Brutes (s 1 obſerved under my f Head) 
fen the Works of God, as well as Mere But 
rational Creatures only can ſee them as the 
Works of God; and even; they cannot do 
ſo, unless they reflect upon them, and argue 
frum them Which if they do not, they 
have juſt ithe ſame n of them as 
the Brulrs have, and no — And yet 
how many ſuch human Brutes are there to 
be met with in the World! How many do 
not beſto ſo much as a tranſient Thought 
upon theſe great and noble, theſe pleaſant 
and delightful, theſe moſt uſeful and im- 
portant Subjects! Which was the — 

Thing Thing prop to _—_ o. nity: 


. Him, many: are tas the 0 wa 
did I y How erw are there that 40 / How 
few, A. leaft, who conſider theſe Things 
duly and thoroughly, as they deſerve and 
aught to be. conſicered The Generality 


even 


in bis Works of Creation, &c. 263 
even of Chriſtians, tis plain enough, take 8E Rr. 
little or no notice of them. Tbey regard XI. 

bor the Works of the Lord, neither the Oper VV 
ration of his Hands *, as the P/almift ſpeaks! 
Thoſe who live in great Wiens and Cities 
fee; comparatiwely, but little of Nature; 
thoogh even to them the Sun, Moor; mn 
Stars, one would think, were chere nothing 

delle, as there is a gteat deal, might be ſuf 
ficient Matter of their curious and devout 
Specullation. But they are ſo taken up 
(mach more than they ought to be) with 
worldly: Cares and Bufineſt, ſo incumber'd 
with * Traffick and Merchandiſe, that they 
employ no Thought upon Credtion'and Pro- 
videner; ſo ſkilful: and occupied in the 

Works of Art, that they neglect and over. 

book the Works of Nature. And even by 
thoſe. who live in the Cwuntryn where the 

Creation is diſplay d in an infinite Variety, 

how little is it minded or taken notice of! 

And that too not only by ignorant, unthink- 

ing Ruſticks and Peaſants, but by many, I 

with I could not ſay mot, Perſons of Birth, 

Fortune, polite Education, nay Parts and 

Learning! Even Theſe make no Reflection 

5 25 8 


Pfalm xxviii. 4. 


3 a | Hemiſphere of Stars in the 1 


XE Horizo Prof; 
- n; a Proſpect, which to every one 


- The Glory: f God © 


= who uſes his Reaſon muſt needs repreſent 
the great and glorious God as vifibly appear- 
ing in theſe ſtupendous Effects of his Wiſ- 
dom and Power: Even Theſe make no other 
Uſe of Flowers, Herbs, Fruits, and Ani- 
mals, than to ſee, ſmell, and cat them; 
when, if due Reflection were made upon 
them, they would ſerve to the nobleſt Pur- 
poſes of Theory and Morality. The Sea 
is, if poſſible, more fertile of amazing Cu- 
rioſities, than the Land the wide and vaſt 
Ocean, the immenſe World of Waters, and 
the innumerable ſurprizing Objects with 
which it abounds, giving us, if we would 
but think; the grandeſt and moſt ſublime 
Conceptions of the Divine Majeſty, Power, 
and Wiſdom. And yet thoſe 2who (as the 
Paalniſ * expreſſes it) gu down to the Sea in 
Ships, and occupy their Bufineſs in great Wa- 
ters, who, there ſee ebe Warks of the Lord, 
and bis. Wonders in the Deep, are generally 
obſerved to be more thoughtleſs, ſtupid, and 
profane, than any other Set of Mortals 
whatſoever..: : As little are the Works of 


Providence 


® Pſalm cvii. 23, 24. 
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Providence regarded, as thoſe of Creation. SERM. 
Lord, when thy Hand is lifted up, they will XI. 
not ſee : Lifted up, whether in Mercy or 
Judgment, though, in never ſo ſignal and 
remarkable a Manner. Such is the Inco- 
gitancy of Mankind, altogether ſtrange and 
prodigious, ' altogether unjuſtifiable and in- 
excuſable. Which brings me to the Fifth 
Point, the main Point of all, I propoſed to 
conſider, But this, and what is to follow, 

muſt be deferred to the next Opportunity. 


® Tfaiah xxvi. 11. 
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The Glory of God 


Se RM. cluſjons from them, are fooliſh, brutal, and 
XII. wicked. A brutiſh Man knoweth not, nei · 
WV ther doth a Fool confider this. Not to make 


7 upon us; what can be more brutally ſtupid, 


uſe of our Reaſon is in effect to bave. none: 

Vain is the Power which i not reduced into 
AF, being an inconteſtable and ſelt- evident 
Maxim. Not to uſe our Reaſon in the ge- 
neral is very bad; but not to uſe it in the 
moſt important, and at the ſame time the 
plaing Inſtances, as theſe ate of which 1 
have beth diſcourſing, is ſo extremely irra- 
tional and vicious, that ſcarce any thing 
can be imagined worſe. There is no Learn- 
ing neceſſarily required to contemplate, and 
in a great meaſure to underſtand, theſe 
Things, and to draw juſt Conſequences from 
them. Common Reaſon is ſufficient, I mean 
to underſtand them in 4 good Degree; 

though Learning added to it will, no doubt, 

make great Improvements. When we are 
thus ſurrounded with. inſtractive Objects; 

when the moſt uſcful \and.it mportant Know- 
ledge thus crouds — almoſt forces itſelf 


more inexcuſably criminal; than to reject it, 
and tutn away our Thoughts from it? Ac- 


11 the * Repreſentation 4 
IG tne 
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the Pſalmiſt, the Creation is vocal, and 8 E NN. 
ſpeaks and cries aloud to us: The Heavens XII. 
declare the Glory of God; and the Firmament *Y Y 


telleth, or reporteth, his Handy-work*. : For 
ſo it ought to be tranſlated; not'\/beweth, 
as it is falſcly render'd in both our Eng- 
liſh Verfions. There is no Speech (i. e. no 
Nation, or People,) where therr Voice is not 
beard +; (i. e. might be heard, and wnderftood 
too, by every body, if every body would 
linen and attend to it.) Tbeir Soumd is gone 
out into all Lands, and their Words unto the 
End of the World f. This Voice of Nature 
is the Univerſal: Language, intelligible to all 
Mankind; not proper, as other Languages 
are, to this or that particular Country. 
Should a Man paſs through all the Rooms 
of a magnificent and nobly-farniſhed Pa- 
lace, abounding with numberleſs Beauties 
and Qurioſities; ſhould he paſs through 
therd, and any paſs through them, without 
taking the leaſt notice of any tliing there; 
would he not: bd thought to: deſerve the 
Namecof a Becht rather: than ef a Man? 
And yet what is the: moſt: magnifecent Pa- 
lace to the Fabrick ef the U perſe? What 
ie d kl Oil OSHS n 2790! oy 
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SERM. 
XII. 


23 Ale Oury of \God * 
is Art to Nature? the Works of ene com- 
pared with the Works of | God? . 


Bur cheſe latter are common and vulgar, 


ſeen every day, and by every body. What 
if they are? They are never the leſs ex- 


cellent and wonderful for that. Since they 
are in tbemſelves ſo admirable, the Folly and 
Guilt too of not admiring them, nay of 
neglecting and deſpiſing them, only becauſe 
they are common, can itſelf be never too 
much admired, as well as lamented. That: 


we ſhould af all admire , uncommon Things 


merely for being ſo, is a Weakneſs and Im- 
perfection of our Nature; bat that we ſhould 
admire them-only, is great Folly, and in this 
Inftance a great Sin likewiſe.” © We con- 


<< verſe every Day with Wonders and Mi- 


< racles, (ſays the incomparably learned, 
and pious, and every way excellent Lord 
Chief Juſtice: Hale) no leſs admirable, if 


* rightly conſidered, than many of thoſe 


Points of Faith which a mere]: Natu- 


<< raliſt will, not believe. For the Footſteps 
of the Omaipotence and Wiſdom of God 
re in every thing we ſec:and hear: On- 


7 * ly bete is the Bliadgaſs ef Man, that he 
© looks not * into . of ordi- 


oF 9% 4 I. + 2 * nary 
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te nary Occurrence, but paſſeth them over 8 ERM. 
« of courſe. If the Sun ſhould ſtand till XII. 
e but one Hour, it were a Thing that al 


« the World mould obſerve, and- be aſto- 
e niſhed at; yet the continual Motion of 
« the ſame is a greater Miracle, if rightly . 
« conſider'd, than that.” He cannot mean 
a Miracle, as the Word is ordinarily and 
ſtrictly uſed; for that implies ſomething 
uncommon, and contrary to the uſual Courſe 
of Nature; but a greater Wonder in and of 
itſelf : And in that Senſe it is certainly true, 
To which I add: Should a Comer appear, 
what Gazing would there be! But the Sun 
is minded by almoſt nobody. And yet the 
Comet is as natural as the Sun, and the Sun, 
in Truth and Reality at leaſt as wonderful 
as the Comet; wonderful in itſelf, and of 
infinite . to us; whereas the other is 
of no Uſe or Benefit to us at all. Did we 
think and reaſon like Creatures truly ratio- 
nal, theſe common Things would not be the 
leſs admired for being common. I have al- 
ways been aſtoniſhed at the Stupidity, as 
well as Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs, of the 
Jews, eſpecially in their Journeyings through 
the Wilderneſs; ; provoking God, as they 
Vor. | A 4 * did, 
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SERM. aid, when they were conducted by his im- 
XK.” mediate Hand, by his extraordinary particu- 
hr Providence; irreclaimable in ſpite of 


perpetual Signs and ſupernatural Works, and 
continually rebelling in the midſt of Mira- 
cles; Miracles, ſtrictly and properly ſuch. 

But my Surprize ceaſes, while I am medi- 
tating upon this Subject. It ſeems, Mira- 
cles were ſo common and familiar to them, 
that they became, in a manner, no Mira- 
cles at all. And did that excuſe them ? 
The Vengeance of God inflicted upon them 
for ſuch their Stu pidity and Rebellion ſhews 
it did not. The Caſe is in effe& the ſame, 

as to all Mankind, with' regard to the Things 
we are now conſidering. : 

'Tnx Mention of this leads us to conſi- 
der, though a little by way of Digreſſion, 
the Difference between the Proofs and Evi- 
dences from the ſtanding Courſe and Order 
of Things, and the Proofs and Evidences 
from Miracles. By the former we prove 
the Being of God, of Creation, and Provi- 
| dence; by the other we prove a Revelation 
from him. Of the ft enough has been 
ſaid already: And as for the ſecond, it is ne- 
ceflary that God ſhould interpoſe 1 in an ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary Manner, by - ſomewhat diſturb- SE AN. 
ing the Frame of Nature, or performing XII. 
Works beyond the Operation of ſecond 
Cauſes, when he is to convince Mankind 
that it is He who ſpeaks, and is ſetting his 
Seal to a new Revelation. This 4% indeed 

is likewiſe a Proof of a God, and of his Om- 
nipotence; for a Revelation from God muſt 
ſhew there zs one, and the wonderful Works 
muſt declare the Worker of them: But the 
firſt prove no Revelation from him, but on- 
ly his Being, Power, Wiſdom, &c. In ſhort, 
his ordinary Works demonſtrate. his Exiſt- 
ence, and thoſe of his Attributes which I 
mention'd; his extraordinary Works prove 
that, and thoſe, and ſomething more, viz. a 

Revelation of his Will, a Religion introduced, 
or a Meſſage ſent by him. Should a Man 
pretend to be ſent = God, he would give 
no Evidence of his being ſo, by pointing 
to the regular Courſe of Nature, and the 
ordinary Occurrences of Providence,  how- 
ever wonderful in themſelves ; and that for 
this Reaſon, becauſe they are ordinary and 
common; and beſides, they might as well 
be appealed to by any body elſe, as by him, 
Aud therefore again this is no Argument at 
| Me 2 all: 
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SERM.all: But pretending to be ſent by God, and 
XII. working Miracles by his extraordinary and 
—Y'Y ſupernatural Power, he produces the Broad 


Seal of Heaven, and ſufficiently proves him- 
ſelf to act and ſpeak by a Divine Commiſ- 
ſion. But to return. 

WrarT if, after all, the moſt obvious 
Works of God in the Creation, thoſe with 
which we are daily converſant, ſhould not 
be ſo vulgar and common as they are vulgarly 
and commonly imagined? So far are they 
from being ſuch, that there is not one of 
them, not the /aft and loweſt of them, but 
contains many uncommon Curioſities, altoge- 
ther new and extraordinary. This may ſeem 
a Paradox, yet nothing is more true and 
certain. They are common and ordinary in 
one reſpect, uncommon and extraordinary in 
another : So that my Aſſertion implies no 
Contradiction. The Surfaces, the Outfides 
of theſe Things are common, as being the 
perpetual Objects of our outward unaſſiſted 
Senſes. And even 7heſe, as I faid, are ftu- 
pendous, notwithſtanding their Commonneſs ; 
and it is the Height of Folly in us not to 
think them-ſo, and not to make due Re- 


flections upon them, for no Reaſon but be- 
5 cauſe 
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_ cauſe. they are continually before us. S ERNI. 
Not only the heavenly Bodies above, but XII. 


every Fly, Ant, or Spider below, are . 

mirable, if rightly conſidered, even as they 

appear to our naked Eyes: But let the for- 

mer be view'd by the Help of Teleſcopes 

or Perſpective-Glaſſes, the latter by the | 

Help of Microſcopes or Magnifying-Glaſles, 2 

Inſtruments, by the way, among many 

others, with which the Providence of God 

has wonderfully furniſh'd us) and what a 

delightful Scene of new and before undiſ- 

cover d Wonders is diſcloſed to us! Here = 

we difcern that God's Thoughts, even in | | 
Creation, are very deep: We penetrate deep- | 
er and deeper into them, being ſtill enter- 

tained with an amazing Variety; and yet 

can never come to the Bottom and Infide 

of them, the internal Eſſence and Conſti- 

tution of Things being utterly unknown to 

us; as I obſerved in my laſt Diſcourſe un- 

der another Head, and ** another Oc- 

caſion. 

Ix like manner, as to the Works of Pro- 
vidence, or rather of Nature and Providence 
in conjunction. That Rain and Sunſhine, 
wet Weather and dry, ſhould ſucceed each 

1 other. 
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SERM.other as they do, ſeems to have nothing cu- 
XII. rious, ſtrange, or extraordinary in it; but 
W be every way, in all reſpects, vulgur and 
| common. And yet if this Matter were well 
look'd into, perhaps it would appear that, 
for any thing our Reaſon or Philoſophy can 
ſhew to the contrary, the more Rain there 
has been on the one fide, or Drought on 
the other, the more, according to the na- 
tural Tendency of Things, there is till 
like to be of either: Becauſe the moiſter 
the Earth is, the more Matter there is for 
the Sun to exhale in Clouds, and ſo the 
more Rain to be ſtill poured upon the Earth, 

And on the reverſe, there is the leſs Pro- 
ſpect of Showers after a Drought or Heat 
of long Continuance. And yet we ſee in 
fact the Caſe is quite otherwiſe; Rain and 
fair Weather ſucceeding each other, for the 
Uſe and Benefit of Mankind. But, ſay Na- 
turalifts, the watry Particles are alternately 
carried off, and brought back again by the 
Wind, from and to one Part of the World, 
to and from another. Be it ſo: But who 
LAirects that Wind, and makes it blow this or 
that way, under Heaven? What is this An- 
\ | ſwer of theirs, but ſaying it is fo, becauſe 


it 
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it is ſo? And what Philo/opby is that? If 18 E RN. 
am aſk'd, where is my Philoſophy, in put- XII. 
ting it upon the Foot I do, that is, reſolv:- 

ing it into the Power and Act of God, which 

zs of all things the, nioſt anpbrloſophical; I 
anſwer, Where indeed? I do no not put it 
upon Philoſophy, but upon Providence; be- j 
cauſe I think no Philoſophy can account for 
it, and I am ſure. Providence can. The 
great ſtable Frame of the Univerſe indeed, . 
(or, to go no further, the Syſtem in which T 
we are more immediately concerned, the 
Sun, the Moon, Earth, and other Planets) 
is conſtant and rognilar, according to the 
Laws of Gravitation, Motidn, and Mecha- 

niſm which the infinitely powerful and wiſe 
Creator has impreſſed upon them: But it is 
quite otherwiſe with this our Atmoſphere, 
and the various Meteors included in it: And 
it is hard to ſay whether the Conſtancy and 
Regularity of the one, or the Inconſtancy | i 

and Irregularity of the other, claim moſt of — - |. 
our Admiration, In the fit God interpoſes | 
not at all: I ſay interpoſes; for ſupporting | 
and vpholding them in their Being, and re- BI 
gular conſtant Motions and Operations, can- 8 

not be properly called by that Name: But 


| 
| 
ö 
4 
1 
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SERM. in the 4% he directly and properly inter- 
XII. pofes, by turning and changing, ſhifting and 
altering; and thus Fire and Hail, Snow and 
Vapour, Wind and Storms fulfil his Word *. 
He maketh the Clouds to aſcend from the Ends 
of the Earth; he maketh Lightnings for the 
Rain, bringing the Winds out of his Treaſu- 
ries . He ruleth the Raging of the Sea; be 
filleth the Waves thereof, when they ariſe . 
And again, At his Word the flormy Wind ari- 
ſeth, which Iifteth up the Waves thereof ||. 
By theſe his Inſtruments he gives Bleflings 
or Plagues, according as Men deſerve either ; 
gives Plenty, or Famine, to a righteous or 
ſinful Land; gives Defeat, or Victory, to 
Fleets and Armies; determines the Fate of 
Kings and Kingdoms, of Nations, States, 
and Commonwealths; according to what he 
himſelf ſays, Haſt thou enter d into the Trea- 
ſures of the Snow? or haſt thou ſeen the Trea- 
ſures of the Hail? Which I have reſerved 
againſt the Time of Trouble, againſt the Day 
, Battle and War ? And thus it is the 
Lord that commandeth the Waters; it is the 
glorious God that maketh the Thunder .** _ 
Tur 
* Pſalm cxlwii. 8. + cxxxv. 7. Þ Ixxxix. 9. 
| cvii. 25. 5 Job xxxviii. 22, 3. Pf. xxix. 3. 
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Tu Mention of which J ſuggeſts a 8E RM. 
Conſideration which I think ſomewhat ma- XII. 
terial. Thunder is, in the noble and ele- 
gant Language of Scripture, often called be 
Voice of God: That, and the Lightning which 
accompanies it, (the Effects of which latter 
are frequently amazing and terrible) the 
dreadful Noiſe of the one, the Flaſhes and 
Glare of the other, giving us the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt awful Ideas of his glorious and 
tremendous Majeſty, The Atheifts pretend 


to laugh at this Notion of ours: Pretend, I 
ſay; for, in truth, 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnia ſar 
Pauallent. * 


They ſee and hear Lightning and Thunder 
with more Dread, . the — Religious: 
The /aft-mentioned indeed are aw'd by them, 
as they ought to be, and upon ſuch Occa- 
ſions lift up their Hearts to God with holy 
Fear and Reverence : Thoſe others tremble 
and are terrified, being conſcious that this 
Artillery of Heaven may be juſtly levelled _ 
againſt their own guilty Heads. However, = 
I ſay, they pretend to laugh at theſe ſuper- 
| ſitious 


; a” f 
* JUVENAL, Sat. x111. 


S ERM titious Notions, as they call them. Thunder 


XII. and Lightning (ſay they) are merely natural, 
Vas much ſo as Rain or Sunſhine : And how 


is there more of God in theſe, than in any 
thing elſe? Tis begging the Queſtion ; and 
fuppoling, not proving, a God. Doubtleſs 
theſe Things are natural; we never pre- 
tended they are miraculous, But ſtill there 
is more of God in them than in other Things ; 
becauſe (as I faid) they give us ſuch ſtrong 
Impreſſions of his great, glorious, and Zerri- 
bie Majzefty. And therefore the ancient Hea- 
then, both Greeks and Latins, (whom theſe 
modern Heathen would be thought ſo much 
to admire) diſtingurſh the ſupreme God 
from their imaginary inferior and ſubordi- | 
nate ones, by the appropriated Title of the 
Thunderer, As to what is objected about 
Begging the Queſtion, (which is, upon all 
Occaſions, thezr Way of arguing, not ours). 
we have demonſtrated the Being of a God 
by other Arguments: They, not We, beg the 
Queſtion, by ſaying and ſuppoſing there is 
no God, without the leaſt Shadow of Proof 
fo much as pretended to; unleſs Cavilling, 
Buffoonry, and Blaſphemy, may be call'd 
Preafs. But we, having proved that there 
is 
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is one, may very properly call Thunder by SE RM. 
the Name of his Voice, ſince he himſelf XII. 
does fo in Scripture, which we have like- — 
wiſe proved to be his Word. See how the 
Royal P/almift diſplays the Glory and Ma- 
jeſty of the great God upon this Subject: 
mean that of Clouds and Storms, Light- 
ning and Thunder, Sc. in ſuch elegant and 
noble, lofty and ſublime Re" that 
the beſt Eloquence and Poetry of the Greek 
and Latin Writers, however in itſelf excel- 
lent, appears in compariſon flat and incon- | | 
ſiderable; to omit very many other Paſſages | 
of Scripture, which ſpeak to the ſame Pur- I | 
poſe. Then the Earth ſhook and trembled; 1 
te Foundations alſo of the Hills moved, and " -Mf 
were ſhaken, becauſe be was wroth. There | 
went a Smoke out of his Neſtrils, and Fire ; 
out of. his Mouth devoured; Coals were kin- 
aled by it. He bowed the Heavens, and came 
don; and Darkneſs was under his Feet, And 
be rode upon a Cherub, (implying, no doubt, 
that God makes uſe of the Miniſtry of An- 
gels, in Winds, and Tempeſts, and upon 
other ſuch-like Occaſions: He rode upon a 
Cherub,) and did fly; yea he did fly upon the 
Wings of the Wind. He made Darkneſs his 
feu 
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SRERM . ſecret Place; his Pavilion round about him 
XII. were dark Waters, and thick Clouds of the 
Skies. At the Brightneſs that was before bim 


his thick Clouds paſſed, Hailſtones and Coals of 
Fire. The Lord alſo thundered in the Hea- 
vens, and the Higheſt gave IS Voice, Hail- 
tones and Coals of Fire. Yea he ſent out his 
Arrows, and ſcattered them; he ſhot forth 
Lightnings, and diſcomfited them. Then the 
Chanels of Waters were ſeen, and the Founda- 
tions of the World were diſcovered ; at thy Re- 
buke, O Lord, at the Blaſting of the Breath 
of thy Neoftrils.* — But to return from this; 
which is ſomewhat, though not much, di- 
greſive from what I was juſt now conſider- 
ing. Ram and Sunſkine, notwithſtanding 
their Commonneſs, are by St. Paul aſcribed to 
the Providence of God, and made an Ar- 
gument not only of his Being, but of his 
Interpoſing in the Affairs of the World. Ne- 
wvertheleſs HE LEFT NOT HIMSELF WITH- 
our W1TNEss, in that he did Good, and 
gave us Rain from Heaven, and fruitful Sea- 
ſons, filling our Hearts with Food and Glad- 
neſs +. And Men's not reflecting upon theſe 
Works of God, both in Creation and Pro- 
* | vidence, 
** Plalm xviii, 7, 8, Cc. + Acts xiv. 17. 
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widence, which I have mention'd, (and it SERM. 
would be an endleſs Taſk even to. mention XII. 
them all) is, as I have, I think, ſufficient 
ly, though briefly ſhewn, ſottiſhly and bru- 
tally fupid, moſt unjuſtifiably and inexcu- 
ſably wicked. I ſay wicked, as well as fooliſb. 

That the Word Fool here uſed is in Scrip- 
ture perpetually taken in a moral, rather 
than a natural Senſe, and as relating to the 
Will, rather than the Underſtanding, muſt be 
known to all who know any thing of the 
Scriptures, And that the Guilt of Inatten- 5 
tion, Careleſſneſs, and Negligence in the s 
Caſe now before us is very great, appears 
from the two Paſſages, Part of which 1 
above cited, but poſtponed the other Part 
to this Place, to which it more properly be- 
longs. With reference to Creation, after the 
Eſalmiſt has ſaid, They regard not the Works 
of the Lord, nor the Operation of his Hands, 
he immediately ſubjoins, Therefore ſhall he 
break them down, and not build them up *. 
With reference to Providence, after the Pro- 
pbet has ſaid, Lord, when thy Hand is lifted 
| up, they will not ſee , he preſently adds, 
But they $ ALL ſee, and be aſhamed. Men 


are 


* Pſalm zxviii. 5/4 — 4 Laab ait 12. 
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n are puniſb d for this Negligence and Inob- 
XII. ſervation; therefore it is finful. And be- 
des, the Nature of the Thing ſufficiently 


ſhews this. In a rational Creature every 
thing muſt be morally evil which is irratio- 
nal, becauſe it is an Abuſe of Reaſon : As 
we have abundantly proved his to be. 


VI. IPRoctED now, in the Sixth and Loft 
Place, to make ſuch Improvements of what 
has been diſcourſed, as ſhall ſeem proper 
to influence both our. Faith and Practice. 

1. AND. irt, A wiſe and good Man will 
not only be not negligent and careleſs in 
theſe Matters, but will fudy them diligent- 
ly, and ſearch deep into them. The Works 
of the Lord are great, souon r our of all 

' them that have Pleaſure therein *. And who- 
fo is wiſe will ponpeR theſe things; even 
they ſhall underſtand the Loving-kindneſs of the 

Lord + ; and his Wiſdom and Power, as well 

as his Loving-kingneſs. Here, viz. in the 

Works of Nature and Providence, is Mat- 

ter of endleſs Curiofity and Adoration. As 

to the fi, the Subject (as I ſaid) is infinite 
and inexhauſtible. And for the other, let 
any 


* Pſalm cx. 2. + erl. alt, 1 
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any Man conſider the Train of Providences SE RM. 
deduced through the Old and New Teſta- XII. 
ment: The Creation of Man, and the Refto- ed 


ration of him after the Fall; the Univerſal 
Deluge or Flood, and the Renewal of Human 
Race by the Preſervation of one ſingle Fa- 
mily ; the Calling of Mrabam, and the Se- 
parating, and, as it were, Cnſecrating, the 
People of the Fews to be a Light to all the 
Nations round about them; the Hiftory of 
Foſeph ; the Deliverance of the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt; their Paſſage through the Red 
Sea, and then through the Wilderneſs; the 
ſurprizing Diſpenſations both of Mercy and 

Judgments, ſhewn to that People through 
the Courſe of ſo many Ages; the Scheme 
of Prophecies relating to the Meſiab, even 
from the Fall of the Firft Adam to the Ap- 
pearance of the Second; the gradual Clear- 
neſs of thoſe Prophecies, ſtill more and 
more, as the Time of their Completion drew- 
nearer and nearer; the wonderful Comple- 
tion itſelf, or Puljlling of them all, even 
the obſcureſt of them, in the Perſon of our 
Saviour 3' the Predictions, however dark at 
firſt, being interpreted and explain'd by the 
Bvent. © a ſuch a View as this, how 


a juſtly 
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SRM. juſtly indeed may we cry out, O Lord, how 
XII. great are thy Works ! . Thy Thoughts are very 
deep. And though we cannot fathom the 


Depths of either, yet we may ſee and know 
enough of both, to keep us firm and con- 
ſtant in our Faith and Obedience. It is 
commonly ſaid, (and rightly enough) that 
there are Zwo Books of God, i. e. of which 
He is the Author; the Book of Nature, 
which is the Creation; and that of his Word, 
which is the Holy Scripture. Fair and no- 
ble Volumes they are Both ; and if we read 
and ſtudy them as we ſhould do, we cannot 
fail of acquiring the trueſt Wiſdom and 
Knowledge; of being wiſe in Learning, in 
Hiſtory, in Philoſophy, and Natural Science, 
and (which is infinitely better than all the 

reſt) wiſe unto Salvation. 
2dly, Ir God be thus great, glorious, and 
wonderful, in his Works, in Creation, and 
Providence; what -is he in Himſelf? in his 
own internal, inviſible, infinite, incompre- 
henſible Eſſence? What He is, we cannot 
underſtand or imagine, All that even the 
inſpired Writers, and He himſelf, could do 
was to repreſent him to our Fancies by ſen- 
file and  corporeal Images, tranſcendently 
| great 
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great and glorious, yet falling infinitely ſhort SE RM. 
of Truth and Reality. Though that of XII. 
the Prophet Habakkuk * may ſeem to be of YY 
the ſame Nature with what I above cited 
from the 18th Pſalm, deſcribing his Power 
by the external Effects of it; yet ſince here 
is no Mention (as it is there) of Clouds, Thun- 
der, &c. but the Phraſes are much more 
figurative, and allegorical, in his Paſſage 
than in that; I rather take it to intimate 
the ineffable Glory and Majeſty of the Di- 
vine Nature in and of itſelf; though repre- 
fented to us by Expreſſions of local Motion, 
and other ſenſible Images, in Condeſcenſion 
to our Capacities, to which it can be no 
other wiſe repreſented. And what ſublime 
Expreſſions are they! With what Ideas 
muſt the Soul be fwell'd, and lifted up, at 
the Reading or Hearing of them ! God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. His Glory covered the Heavens, and 
the Earth was full of his Praiſe. And his 
Brightneſs was as the Light : He had Rays 
or Streams of Splendor (for fo it ought to 
be render'd, not Horns, as it is moſt in- 
congruouſly in our Verſion) coming out of 
TAs. 0 M8 "ie Fe "Off 
* Chap. iii | | 
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 SpRm. his Hand; [or Side] and there was the Hi- 
XII. ding of his Power. (Which laſt very diffi- 


r 


cult and obſcure Paſſage I have not Time 
to conſider.) Before him went the Peſtilence, 
and burning Coals went forth at his Feet. He 


flood and meaſured the Earth; he beheld and 
drove aſunder the Nations: And the everlaſt- 


ing Mountains were ſcattered, the perpetual 
Hills did bow : His Ways are everlaſting *. I 
do not forget, that this and many other 
ſuch-like Paſſages in the Holy Scriptures, 
as alſo ſuch as that in the 18th Pſalm above 
cited, have a propbetical View to God's 
taking Vengeance on his Enemies, deliver- 
ing his Servants, ſome great Change in the 
State of Things, particularly in the Church, 
&c. But I as well remember, that many 
Texts, eſpecially in the Writings of the 
Prophets, have more Views than one; and 
ſo I need ſay no more of this, What then 
mult God be, who is thus deſcribed? And 
what muſt that Verd of God be, which 
thus deſcribes him? No Human Writings 
can equal it, or even come near it. What 
has dry, meagre Athei/m, or Infidelity, to 
ſhew like this? It is only Fancy, they will 


ſay, 
Ver. 3, 4, Cc. 
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ſay, the Heat of our own Imagination. SER 4. 
But have we not proved that there is a God? XII. 
and that the Bible is his Word? We have; Y Y 


and let them diſprove it, if they are able, 
With this which I have now cited I may 
be allowed juſt to mention a Paſſage or two 
more, of the ſame Strain. O that thou 
woulaſt rent the Heavens, that thou wouldſt 
come down; that the Mountains might flow 
dron at. thy Preſence 3. fays the noble and 
ſublime Prophet Jſaiab*. And elſewhere, 
Thus ſaith the High and Lofty One, that in- 
| babiteth Eternity +, &c. And again, Thus 
faith the Lord, Heaven is my Throne, and 
Earth is my Footſtool: Where is the Houſe 
- that ye build unto me? and where is the Place 
of my Reſt? For all thoſe things hath mine 
Hand made t, &c. And in that parallc] 
Place, the great King Solomon's divine Ad- 
dreſs to God at the Dedication of the Tem- 
ple: But will God indeed dwell on the Earth? 
Behold the Heaven, and the Heaven , Hea- 
vens cannot contain thee : How much lejs this 
Houſe which I have-built || ? — hope I may 
be excuſed for juſt hinting at theſe Things, 
DU" i2i" ſince 


* Chap. Ixiv. 1. + = 15. 1 vi. 1, 2, &c, 
11 Kings vid. 27. 
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ſince there is ſo near /a Relation between 
the two Books of God before mentioned, 


me Creation, and the Scriptures; and ſincs 


he has magniſied not only his Name, i. e. his 
Eſſence, (of which under this Particular I 
have been more immediately ſpeaking) but 
his Word too above all things. 

3dly, Ir there be ſo many Myſteries in Na- 
ture, it cannot, one would think, be very 
ſtrange or unreaſonable, that there ſhould 
be ſome in Religion: Eſpecially when the 
Subject is the Nature and Efſence of God; 
which (whether there be a Trinity, for ex- 
ample, or no) muſt to Us be ever incom- 
prehenſible. Infinite and Eternal muſt al- 
ways be ſo, What then ſhall we ſay to 
our new Philoſephers, (in their own Con- 


ceit, I mean, for none are farther from re- 


ally deſerving the Title) who declare they 
will believe nothing but what they can com- 
prebend? O theſe mighty Comprehenders ! 


Who would not recognize the Depth of 
their Underſtandings, reverence them, and 
fall down before them ? But I have fo often 
upon other Subjects had occaſion to expoſe 
the abſurd Preſumption of theſe Men, that 
I ſhall ſay no more of it at preſent. 


Aubh, 


* 
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4th, Since God's Thoughts are very deep, 8 RN. 
even in Creation and Providence, and much MM 
more in Redemption, in the Goſpel, in the 
Myſtery of Godlineſs; what Madneſs, as 2 
as Impiety, muſt it be in our modern Infi- 
dels (the Philsſopbers aforeſaid) not only not 
to revere and adore his unfathomable Coun- 
ſels, but to dictate to him (as it were) in ſa 
dogmatical and magiſterial a Manner; de- 
claring that he nut, or muſt, not, do this 
or that, according a as it is agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable to' what they call Reaſen, 16.8 their 
own Humours and Fancies, Luſts and Vices! 
And this too in direct Oppoſition to what | 
- God has expreſsly. declared in ' Scripture, 
which we have proved to be his Word. 
God, they tell us, (in Senſe at leaſt; if not 
in the Fer Expreſſions) mug pardog. Sin, 
no * of a Saviour : - Nay, ſome of them 
will have it, that he muſt not, and cannot, 
puniſh Sin at all; though he has moſt ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed and proteſted that he 
will. - Fornication, and ſuch-like Practices, 
they ſay, are agreeable to Nature; there- 
fore God cannot forbid them; (though he 
U3 has 
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St RM. has forbidden them ʒ) it would be td, 
XIE if he ſhould. If there was ſuch a Neceſ- 


gty of Fefus Chrifs Coming as is pretend- 


ed, he ought to have come ſooner; and the 
hke. Phis, it ſeems, is Reæ ſoning: An 
humble Submiſſion to infinite Wiſdom is 
abſurd and ridiculous. I am ſenſible that 
J have ſeveral times, upon other Occaſions; 
taken notice of this alſo; and therefore do 
not enlarge upon it, but only mention it at 
pteſent. It is, however, ſuch a Prodigy of 
Abſardity. and Inſolence; a Thing fo mon- 
ſtrons, ſuch an Outrage upon Common Senſe, 
as well as upon Religion, that it can ſcarce 
be too often taken notice of. A Curioſity, 
I think, it is peculiar to this wonderfully 
Philoſophical and enlighten'd Age,” in which 
We have the Happineſs to live. For Men 
thus vs preſcribe and diate to the God who 
made them What Frenzy of — * 
is this? It is ſuch an Inſtance of Profane- 
neſs, Blaſphemy, Folly, and Madneſs, as 

ought for ever to be exploded, for ever to 
be expoſed to the Indignation and Abhor- 


rence, the Scorn and Hiſſing of Man- 
kind, 


4 Loft, 
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5. Laſtly, Ir it be ſtupid, and brutal, not S E RM. 


to no and underſtand theſe Things of 
which we have been diſcourſing, as I have 
not only from this Text, but from other 
Scriptures, and even from natural Reaſon, 
proved it is; what Sort of Philoſophers muſt 


XII. 
— 


they be, who deny, if not the Being of a 8 


God, yet Creation, or at leaſt Providence; as 
the ancient Epicureans did, and the modern 
Epicureans do? They call themſelves Philo- 
ſehpbers; but the P/almiſt, and right Reaſon 


too, call them Fools and brutiſh, Profeſſing 


tbemſelves to be wiſe, they become Fools x. May 
God give them Repentance to the Acknow- 


ledging of the Truth +; that They, and We, 


and all Creatures, may join in one general 
Chorus of Praiſe and Thankſgiving to the 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord ue Almighty, which 


was, and is, and is to come t; ſaying, 
Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 


Gods, who is like unto thee ; glorious in Holi- 


neſs, fearful in Praijes, doing Wonders ? || 
Great and marvellous are thy Works, O 

Lord God Almighty : Fuſt and true are thy 

Ways, thou King of Saints. & 

U 4 | To. 


Rom. i. 22. + 2 Tim. ii: 25. f Rey. iv. 8. 
|| Exod. xv. 11. $ Rev. xv. 3. 
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To Him, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
Three Perſons and One God, be aſcri- 
bed (as is moſt due) by Men and An- 
gels, all Honour and Glory, Adora- 
tion and Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and 


Dominion, henceforth, and for ever- 
more. 


JN 
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SERMON XIII. 


Of making REI 16 rox 
our chief Concern. 


The Fir Sermon on this uhjen:- = 


* x * * * * * i * 4 * * 3 ” Cl = _— 


MaTTH. VL en... 
Seek ye firſt the Kingdom of G 
| and his e 16 a 


H AT Religion i is a great and aide mae, 
fortant Concern, nay that it is our XIII. 
very greateſt Concern, all who pro- 
feſs Cbriſtianity are ready to acknowledge: 

To acknowledge, I mean, for Argument's 

lake, in the way of Diſpute or Speculation: 

Many glorious Things they are forward to 

ſpeak of it; their Diſcourſes about it are 
commonly grave and ſerious, nay very often - 
roo and patbetical. And' yet, not- 
withſtanding 


Of making Religion 


SE RM, withſtanding all this, how few are there 
XIII. ho are in earneſt about Religion in their 
N Behaviour and A#ions! How few that in 


fact live up to it as if they really thought it 
their chief Intereſt, as they pretend to be- 
lieve; or who practiſe according to the 
Precept of our Bleſſed Saviour in my Text, 
Seek ye fit, &c. Seek it fit, i. e. cbieſh, 
and above or before all other Things; make 
it the main Buſineſs of your Lives, the great 
Aim and Mark which your Actions princi- 
path drive at; ſo that no other Affair what- 
ſoever ſtand in competition with it, or have 
an equal Place in your Affections. The 
Point of Doctrine therefore deliyered in the 
Text is plainly. this: That, Religion is our 
greateſt and moſt important Concern, and ought 


iin the Condudt of our Lives 'to be regarded as 
 # © Juch,” A Subject, though very much zalk'd 
Ff and diſcourſed upon, yet, I think, not fo 


thoroughly diſcuſſed as it might be, and as 
I preſume it will be, after I ſhall have diſ- 
-patch'd theſe following Particulars, which 
1 ſhall ſeverally ſpeak to in their Order. 

I. ISuAIIL explain what is meant by thus 
+ © making Religion our chief Concern, and 
rectiſy ſome Miftakes about it. 1 


our chief Concern. 299 
II. I snALL prove the Propoſition laid S E K M. 
down, by comparing the Things of this XIII. 
Life with thoſe. of the net. 
III. Bzcavss to diſplay and lay open a | 
Diſtemper is one Step to the Cure of 

it, I ſhall ſhew by inſtancing in Par- 
ticulars what has been already hinted 
at in general; that, according to all 
Appearance, Chriſtians do not com- 
monly make Religion their chief Con- 

, Cern, as they ought to do. 

IV..1 SHALL eh the Reaſons why 

they do not. 

el * I snALL give ſome Rites, by the 

_- Obſervation of which they will act 

1 2! 21 wþoar the Principle here laid down, and 
feel firſt the Kingdom 72 God, and _ 
Righteouſneſs. 

VI. I HALL ſhew the happy 2 a 
Celan * it even in 445 Life. | 
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Bor beste we come to conſider them 
| tiny, it will be requiſite to premi/e this 
| Obſervation, That in the Compariſons which 
may be made in the enſuꝑ Diſcourſe be- 
tween ſeveral Sorts of -Perſgns; the Caſe of 
thoſe who are profligutely 
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ſet afide, and out of the Queſtion, They, to 


XIII. be ſure, do not obſerve the Precept here 
WYN given by our Saviour ; and there is, in that 
reſpect, no Doubt or Difficulty concerning 


them. But there- are others of inferior 
Claſſes in a ſinful Courſe, the Caſe of whom 
may not be ſo evident at firſt Sight: And 
a Compariſon between ſuch and the truly 
virtuous will be the main Subject of our 
prefent Enquiry. Which being briefly pre- 
miſed, J proceed N to the Method 
propoſede. | 


I. Finsr FO "I to 5 what is 
meant by thus making Religion our chief Con- 
cern, and to refify ſome Miſtałes about it. 
The Nature of this Duty was juſt touch'd 
upon in the Introduction to my Diſcourſe, 
but it is now to be more particularly con- 
ſidered. It conſiſts then in making Re/:- 
gion the main Buſineſs of our Lives, and the 
cantrouling Principle of our, Afions ; ſo as 
to be uppermoſt. in our Thoughts, to be the 
moſt habitual and familiar Object of them; 
to make all other Affairs yield and give way 
to this; to have Heaven continually in our 
View, to look upon that as our Home and 

Country, 
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Country, and ourſelves ſto be only in a Tour- SE RI. 
ney thither; to be therefore but little con- XIII. 
cern'd for the World, nor at all anxious and 
folicitous about the Events of it; to do no- 
thing but what either directly or indirectly 
tends to ſecure our everlaſting Intereſt, or 
at leaſt is conſiſtent with it; to love God 
with all our Hearts here; and above all 
things defire to enjoy him hereafter. 4 

Tunis is the Subſtance of the Duty here 
enjoin'd; and becauſe it contains nothing 
intricate, the brief Account which I have 
given may be ſufficient. - The only Diffi- 
culty lies in re#ifying ſome Miſtakes which 
have been made concerning it: And the 
greateſt is of thoſe who think Religion con- 

liſts principally, if not wholly, in religious 
Exerciſes ſtrictly ſo call'd, ſuch as are Prayer, 
Meditation, Reading and Hearing the Word 
of God, and the like; and ſo are apt to 

imagine that they are obliged by the Com- 
mand of my Text to ſpend more Time in 
thoſe Exerciſes than in ſecular Affairs: For 
how, ſay they, can we be ſaid to make Re- 
ligion our chief Concern, unleſs we ſpend 
more Time in that than in any thing elſe? 
And this is the grand Error with relation 
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to the Subject now before us; which has 
made ſome object againſt Chriſtianity as an 
impracticable Thing on the one hand, and 
occaſioned great Trouble and Uneaſineſs to 
ſome pioufly diſpoſed Chriſtians on the 
other. To give therefore a full Solution of 


this Matter, and a full State of the Caſe 


now before us, we muſt obſerve that the 
Fallacy lies in not diftinguiſhing between 
two very diſtinct Things, I mean between 
being in a Habit of Religion; and being actu- 
ally engaged in religious Exerciſes common- 
ly ſo called. Were this Diſtinction duly 
made, it would appear very plain that we 
may make the Service of God and our eter- 
nal Intereſt our chief Concern, and yet not 
ſpend near the [greateſt Part of our Time 
in Devotion and other ſpiritual Employ- 
ments. For Prayer, Meditation, Hearing 
and Reading the Word of God, and the like, 
though excellent in themſelves, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, are neither the only, nor 
even the bet Actions of Virtue and Good- 
neſs: So far from it, that we may ſerve 
God much better in many other Inſtances ; 
for example, in Acts of Mercy and Charity: 
Which is plainly proved from hence, that 
whenever 
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whenever Acts of Devotion interfere with SER M. 
thoſe of Charity, ſo that we cannot poſſibly XIII. 
perform both, the latter ought to take place "VV 
of the former ; according to that of the 
Prophet Ho/ea*, quoted by our Saviour , 

I will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice: By 
which it is not meant that he abſolutely re- 

jecks the latter, but only prefers the former 
before it, whenever they happen to come 

in Competition. And beſides, Acts of Fuftice 

and all other Virtues muſt neceſſarily take 
up ſome Portion of our Time: But to put 

it at the loweſt, we may employ. the far 
greateſt Part of our Lives in the Buſineſs of 

our ordinary innocent and honeſt Callings, 

and in providing for ourſelves or Depend- 
ents; and yet ſtill make Religion our great- 

eſt, our chief Concern: Becauſe the Buſineſs 

of ſuch a Calling no way interferes with 

the Practice of our Duty, provided we al- 

low a reaſonable Time for our conſtant dai- 

ly Devotion; which indeed muſt by no 
means be diſpenſed with upon the Account 

of any ſecular Affairs whatſoever. | But that - 
being taken care of, we are ſerving God, 
while we are doing our temporal Buſineſs ; 


; | for 
\'* Hoſea vi. 6. + Matth. ix. 13. 
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Se RM. for he himſelf hath not only permitted, 
XIII. but commanded us to be diligent and in- 
&YYVduſtrious in our Callings. The main Streſs 


and Weight of our Deſires may be directed 
to God, and the whole Syſtem of our Du- 
ty entirely performed, and yet but a /ma/l 
Portion of our Time may be ſpent in ſo- 
temn Devotion. This may be illuſtrated by 
an Inſtance in temporal Affairs. If a Man 
has any particular Aim or Defign which he 
ſets his Heart upon above all others, that 
is ſaid to be his chief Concern, though he is 
far from employing moſt of his Time in the 
actual Uſe. of the Means neceſſary for the 
Attainment of that Erd; becauſe the Na- 
ture of the Thing may not require it, nor 
ſo much as admit of it. To denominate 
this the principal Care and Buſineſs of his 
Life, it is enough that his Thoughts are ha- 
bitually bent upon it, that he deſires it above 
all other Things; that, as often as he has 
Power and Opportunity, he uſes all Means 
conducive to it, and never any which he 
judges to be inconſiſtent with it. This, I 
ſay, is enough to denominate it his chief 
Concern, the main Buſineſs of his Life, 
though the Time he employs in the actual 


Proſecution 
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Proſecution of that Buſineſs may not bez RM. 
very conſiderable; becauſe, as J ſaid, the XIII. 
Nature of the Thing may not require it, 
nor even admit of it. And if this holds 

true in reſpect of temporal Things, it is 
much ſtronger in the Caſe now before us: 
Becauſe (as I obſerved) Prayer and Medi- 
tation, &c, are far from being the only Means 

of our obtaining eternal Happineſs ; and ſo. 

we may employ the greateſt Part of our 
Time in Virtue and Goodneſs, and yet but a 

ſmall Portion of it in the actual Solenmity of 
Devotion. We are doing our Duty, ſerving 

God, purſuing our everlaſting Intereſt, and 
proceeding in our Way to Heaven, even 
while we are engaged in the Buſineſs of our 
ordinary Callings, if in the midſt of that 
Buſineſs we are habitually religious, and ſet 

our Affections on things above, not on things 

en the Earth*, It is moreover to be ob- 
ſerved, that from a Man's being careleſs 

and negligent in temporal Affairs it by no 
means follows that he ſets his Affections 
chiefly upon ſbiritual: So far otherwiſe, 
that it gives Suſpicion at leaſt of the direct 
contrary. It is confeſſed that a Perſon truly 

Vor. I. 1 „ 


e Col, il, 2; 
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SERM. er and heaveniy- minded, oct to 
XIII. the Precept of my Text, may be too re- 
—TYY gardleſs of his ſecular Concerns. But then 


it muſt be confeſſed too, that this in itſelf 
is ſo far from being landable, that it is ſin- 
ful: Though being in ſuch a Perſon ra- 
ther a Sin of Infirmity, than a wilful one, 
and proceeding from a holy and pious Diſ- 
poſition of Soul, (as a Fault may acciden- 
tally fpring from a Virtue) it will queſtion- 
- leſs find an eafy Pardon from Almighty 
God. But in others an indiſcreet Manage- 
ment of temporal Things proceeds from a 
quite different Principle; ſometimes from 
Lineſ, and ſometimes from Luxury. We 
all know the Character which a very good 
Hifterian * gives of à very bad Man, alien: 
appetens, ſui profuſus. Parſimony is only 
one Branch of Covetouſneſs; and Covetouſ- 
neſs is very conſiſtent with Extravagance; 
though Parfimony is conſiſtent neither with 
the Sin of Extravagance, nor with the Vir- 
tue of Generoſity. A Man therefore may 
entitely neglect Heaven, and yet be negli- 
gent in his Conduct of the Things upon 
Earth. He may doat upon the Things 
| themſelves, 


* SALLUST, 
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themſelves,” though by reaſon of his other 8 ERM. 
Vices he be imprudent in the Management XIII. 

of them; ſo that in different Reſpects a 
may regard them nn and n re- 
gard them enaug bd. 

TukRz are ſome er Miſtakes upon 

this Subject, which, not being ſo material 
as the former, do not require ſo particular 
an Examination. Such is that of thoſe who 
think we are obliged by this Precept to be 
perpetually m of religious Things in all 
Companies, and upon all Occaſions. It 
muſt be confeſſed indeed, that in the com- 
mon Behaviour of Life the Fault is gene- 
rally on the other Side; and it would be 
much better if pious Diſcourſe, rightly. ma- 
naged, had a greater Share in Converſation 
than it commonly has. But ſtill we may 
make Religion our chief Concern, and yet not 
be continually talking about it; and tis well 
if there be not more of Hypocriſy than Piety 
in fome who proceed upon the contrary 
Principle. The Service of God and the 
Salvation of our Souls may be our greateſt, 
nay almoſt our only Care, and yet far from 
being the chief Subject of our Converſation; 
becauſe the Buſineſs we commonly confer 


* „„ with 
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with others about, is, and muſt be, for the 


XIII. moſt part of a quite different Nature; and 
WY it is rather a Reflection upon Religion, than 
a real Service to it, to talk religiouſly, and at 


the ſame time talk impertinently. 
AnoTHER Error, which indeed is near- 
ly related to the former, is that of thoſe 
who condemn the innocent Recreations and 
Amuſements of Life, conceiving them to be 
unlawful, and inconſiſtent with the Practice 
of the Duty here recommended. As ſet- 
ting our Affections chiefly upon Heaven is 


conſiſtent (which we have ſhewn before) 


with the Buſineſi of human Life, ſo it is in 
ſome meafure with its Pleaſures and De- 
lights : Only the ſame Caution is to be uſed 
with regard to both, that neither engage too 
much of our Affections. To transfer the 
Caſe (as'we did above) from ſpiritual to tem- 
poral Affairs, and from thoſe who dh their 
Duty to thoſe who do nat: Cannot a Man 
ſet his Heart upon getting an Eſtate, or a 
Poſt of Honour, and make that his chief, 
nay his only Bufine/s, and yet ſometimes di- 
vert himſelf with Sports and Exerciſts? It 
is ſo far exactly the ſame in the Caſe we are 
now conſidering. We may ſeek firſt the 


Kingdom 
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Kingdom of God and bis Righteouſneſs, and SERM. 
yet ſometimes relax and unbend our XIII. 


Thoughts with innocent Diverfions, Thee 
Conſtitution both of our Bodies and Minds 
require ſomething of this, and neither can 
be truly in Health without it. 

As to melancholic and diſtemper d Perſons, 
and ſome other good Chriſtians, who thro' 
Error and Miſapprehenfion think they are 
not i a State as the Precept of my 
Text requires, only becauſe they find no 
Pleaſure : Religion, but rather the contra- 
ry; becauſe they meet with many Difficul- 
ties and Impediments in the Practice of it, 
and becauſe their Thonghts are confuſed and 
perplexed about it: I only obſerve at pre- 


ſent, (though even this would be a full 
Anſwer to the Difficulty propoſed, were 


not the Perſons concerned extremely diffi- _ 


cult to be ſatisfied) that if they are con- 
ſcious to themſelves of no wicked Habit, 
and are fincerely troubled leſt they ſhould 
not make Religion their chief Concern, that 
very Trouble is itſelf a Proof that they do 
make it ſo; and if they heartily, and to the 
utmoſt of their Power, endeavour to perform 
their Duty, they actually de perform it, 
> "uh | Ip 


Of naling Religion 
Ir the Error /aſt mentioned belongs ſome- 


XIII. times to Perſons truly religious, this which 
l am going to take notice of belongs to 


thoſe who (whatever they may ſeem or 
pretend to be) are in reality of a quite dif- 
ferent Character. I mean thoſe who place 
a great deal of Sanctity in enquiring into 
the Lives of Others, paſſing very ſevere and 
unchriſtian Reflections very often upon Per- 
ſons much better than themſelves. This 
they imagine (or at leaſt would be thought 
to imagine) ſhews a mighty and more than 
ordinary Concern for Religion; which they 
would not think, did they duly conſider 
that nothing can ſhew a true Concern for 
it, which is directly contrary fo it: As this 
moſt certainly is, if that may be ſaid to be 
contrary to Religion, which is always con- 
trary to Modeſty, Humility, and Charity, and 
very often to common Fuſtice. 

HavinG thus, in my firſt general Head, 
explained what is meant by making Religion 
our chief Concern, and refified ſome Miſtakes 
about it; 1 Proceed i in the ſecond Place, 


II. To prove the Propoſition laid "PTY 
by * the Things of this Life with 
thoſe 
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thoſe of the next. The Propoſition laid SER M. 
down was this: That Religion is our XIII. 
« greateſt and moſt important Concern, and NY 
© ought in the Conduct of our Lives to be re- 
« garded as ſuch.” To prove which muſt 
be the Buſineſs of the ſecond general Head. 
Now that thoſe Things ought to be moſt 
regarded which are moſt valuable, is a 
Truth too plain to need any Proof or Il- 
luſtration: And that the Things of the next 
Life are incomparably more valuable than 
thoſe of this, is but very little leſs evident. 
It is indeed ſo evident in itſelf, and yet ſo 
much has been ſaid upon it in a great Va- 
riety of pious Treatiſes, that it may ſeem a 
very ſuperfluous, as well as eaſy Taſk, to 
inſiſt now upon ſo plain, and yet ſo worn 
and beaten a Subject. But as it is not Ele- 
gancy, but Edification, which we ought to 
endeavour after in Diſcourſes of this Na- 
ture; and ſince it is too manifeſt by ſad Ex- 
perience, that how undoubted ſoever theſe 
Truths may be, and how often ſoever we 
may be reminded of them, all Admoni- 
tions are few and little enough to influence 
our Practice in the moſt important Concern 
of our Lives; it may not -be improper to 

X 4 reinforce 
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SERM. reinforce theſe uſeful Conſiderations, and 
XIII. perſuade Men to judge rightly in order to 
their living virtuouſly: For in reality all 
our Miſery proceeds from our making a 
wrong Eſtimate of Things, and not valu- 
ing them according to their true and intrin- 
ficx Worth, Now in the Compariſon I 
propoſe to make, it muſt be obſerved be- 
fore we enter upon it, that we all along ſet 
aſide all n Pleaſures, Honours, and Pro- 
fits of the World; the Caſe concerning them 
being ſo plain, that they are wholly out of 
the Queſtion: But even to make the 5 of 
this Life, and conſidering it as relating even 
to the beſt of Men, the Advantages of Re- 
ligion are infinitely preferable, becauſe they 


are, 


. Moze ſuitable to the Excellence and 
. Dignity of our Nature. 


2. Less mix d and interrupted. 


3. More ſatisfaffory in the Poſſeſſim : 
And, | 


4. More durable in the Continuance. 


1. Ax p firſt, They are more ſuitable to 
the Excellence and Dignity of our Nature. 


It will, I preſume, be eaſily acknowledged 
| that 
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that our Souls, by which we are allied tos ERM. 
| the Angels, nay by which we are the Image XIII. 
of God himſelf, are more noble and excel 
lent than our Bodies, by which we are re- 
lated to the Beaſts that periſh. And it is 
no leſs evident, that thoſe Entertainments 
which are agreeable to the divine Part of us 
muſt be more eligible than thoſe which are 
wholly adapted to the Gratification of the 
brutal. Much more valuable therefore muſt 
be the Pleaſures of Reaſon, than the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe : Far better the Satisfaction of 
Thinking and Reflection, of diſcovering Truth 
and chuſing Good, of informing the Under- 
Aanding and rectifying the Will, of contem- 
plating God and endeavouring to- be like 
Him; than the Satisfaction of /en/ble De- 
lights, and all the Amuſements and Recre- 
ations of the World, Theſe latter indeed 
may be, nay muſt be in ſome meaſure uſed, 
while we are in this frail and corruptible 
Fleſh: But then it is our Infirm:ty that they 
muſt; this is our weak Side, and theſe 
Gratifications are mean and ignoble. Where- 
as thoſe other I mentioned, which are not 
corporeal, but purely rational and intellectual, 
are not our * but our Glory, are 


ſuited 
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SERM. ſuited: to the more excellent Part of a 


XIII. Compoſition, and come up to the higheſt 
—' Dignity and Perfection of our Nature. 


2. Tx V are leſs mixed and interrupted, 
The higheſt Satisfaction which the World 
can afford is temper'd and allay'd with 
great Uneaſineſs: Its choiceſt Sweets are 
daſh'd with Gall and Wormwood, and its 
beſt Pleaſures ſuſpended by long Intervals 
of Pain: Nay, its beſt Pleaſures are in a 
great Degree founded upon Pain. But it is 
quite otherwiſe with the Delights which 
ariſe from Religion. Even theſe indeed may 
be, and are in ſome meaſure interrupted, 
while we are in this itnperfe& State: Sick- 
nels, and other calamitous Accidents, which 
are. the neceſſary Attendants of Mortality, 
muſt and will be ſome Obſtruction or Im- 
pediment to them. But then there is the 
greateſt Difference imaginable between 7h:s 
and the former Inſtance. The Pleaſures 
and other Advantages of the World depend 
wholly #pon the World, and fo outward Ac- 
cidents may, and continually do, utterly 
deſtroy them, and that too for a conſider- 
able Time, though they may be afterwards 
repair d: But thoſe of Religion do not depend 


upon 


ufon; the World, though they may be in 8E RM. 
ſome degree affected by it; and ſo cannot XIII. 
even for a Time (any confiderable Time 11 
mean) be wholly 4 d by it, hoh 
they may be k/ened and rerarded in their 
Operation. When the former are inter- 
rupted, tis very often at leaſt like a Wound 

in one's Body, ſeparating the Parts from 

each other, which cannot without much 
Time and Pain be re-united : But the In- 
terruption of the latter is only like the di- 
viding of the Air by an Arrow paſſing 
through; the one flies along, and the other 
immediately cloſes. And thus it is even in 

this Life, but in the next it is infinitely bet- 

ter: Even Here the Pleaſures of Religion 

have but little Allay, in compariſon of 
worldly Advantages; but There they have 

no Allay at all. The Happineſs of Heaven 

is perfectly unmixed and uninterrupted : The 
Pleaſure of pure Spirits is, like thoſe Spi- 

rits tbemſelves, pure, ſimple, and uncompound- 

ed; as, on the contrary, that of the Body 

is like the Body, groſs and mingled, conſiſt- 

ing of . oppoſite and diſagreeing Elements, 
which are Checks and Allays upon each 0- 

ther, = 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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XIII. nitely preferable to thoſe which are tempo- 


WY YI 
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ral, becauſe they are more ſatisfactory in 
the Poſſeſſion. This Reaſon partly reſults 
from thoſe with which it is joined, from 
thoſe two which go before it, and from that 
which follows it. The Advantages we are 


ſpeaking of are therefore ſo ſatisfaFory in 


the Poſſeſſion, becauſe they are ſo ſuitable to 
the Dignity and Excellence of our Nature, 
ſo little ix d and interrupted, and ſo dura- 
ble in their Continuance. Theſe three Things, 
I fay, greatly contribute to render the Po/- 
feſfon of them ſatisfaftory ; but then other 
Circumſtances concur, ' which do not ſo 
properly belong to any one of thoſe Parti- 
culars, With reſpe& to all Sorts of worldly 
Happineſs, we are apt to be eager in the 
Expectation; and when we are fo, we ſel- 
dom fail to be diſappointed in the Enjoyment. 
Few Things of this Kind anſwer our Ex- 
pectation; the Happineſs which our Fan- 
cies figured to us rarely comes up to the 
Scheme we drew, but the Poſſeſſion falls 
vaſily ſhort of the Promiſe. But the Plea- 
ſure of Religion is ſo far from deceiving, that 
even in this World it generally exceeds our 

| Expecla- 


f 
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Expeftations : Bleſſed are they that hunger SR RM. | 
and. thirſt after Righteouſneſs; for they ſhall XIII. | 
be filled *. Let any Perſon ſincerely piow | 
aſk himſelf the Queſtion, Did he vainly | 
flatter himſelf, when he propoſed great Sa- "4 
tisfaction from Religion? Does he not aus | 
ally find it? Nay, does it not every Day LE 
grow and increaſe upon him? Or, to put it 

lower, do not even thoſe, who, upon the 

whole, cannot be call'd. religious, though 

they do ſome good Things, plainly perceive 

the Bleſſedneſ of Religion even from thoſe 

few good Things which they do? Are they 

not always pleaſed with having done a vir 

tuous Action? Did that Pleaſure ever once 

fail them? And can they produce one fin= - 
gle Inſtance to the contrary? Are not the 
Applauſes of one's Conſcience extremely. de- 

lightful ? And are there any Delights of the 

World comparable to this? It is not com- 

monly indeed ſo violent and rapid, not ſo 

exguiſite and intenſe. a Pleaſure, as ſome 

others of a very different Nature may per- 

haps be; but then it is a: more regular and 

is a more eee and laſting Compla- 


cency, 


 .oit .ivx &iamt 
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SE AM ceney, (as will be conſidered in the next 
XIII. Particular) and theſe Advantages do infi- 
A nitely more than: make amends for that De- 


fect. Upon the whole therefore we may 
put the Queſtion like that of the Prophet, 
Did ever am Man truſt in the Lord, and was 
confounded? Did ever any Man expect entire 
Satisfaction from Religion, and was diſap- 
fointed? Entire even in this World, as far 
as the State of Mortality will permit; but 
_ abſohitely and perfectly entire in the World 
to cume. There, in the Preſence of God, ts 
Fubieſs of Fey; and at bis Right Hand are 
Pleaſures for evermore*, Which ſuggeſts 
the ?fourth and loft Reaſon I mentioned, 
WE. | 

4. THAT the Advantages of Religion arc 
dom parably preferable to thoſe which are 
temporal, becauſe they are infinitely more 
durable in their Continuance. The latter are 
_ ohly for a fine, the former are eternal: 
They never leave us, neither in this Life, 
nor in the next; but adhere” to us as cloſe 
as our very Being. Whereas the beſt of 
_ worldly Enjoyments often forſake us before 


we 


® Pſalm xvi. 11, 
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we forſake the Wrrld; but however this 188 E RM. 
always certain, that in a very ſhort Time XIII. 


either they leave vs, of we leave them ** 
From whence it neceſſarily follows, "that 


tis a very idle Thing to trouble ourſelves 


much about them. Setting aſide Religion, 


what Man of Senſe would place ſuch a Va- 


lue upon Things ſo wotthleG? And yer 
there is ſuch a Noiſe and Struggle about the 
Werld, as if there were really ſomething in 

it; ſomething, I mean, durable and mY 
fying, and ſufficient to make us happy: 
For I deny not that a Com petency of tem- 
poral Things is uſeful and convenient; and 
to be ſought after with a Care proportion. d 
to their Value; nor would I in a declama- 
tory Manner extend theſe Reflections be- 
yond the Meaſures of ſtrict Truth and Rea- 
fon. So much of this World is really de- 


fireable, as is requiſite to make our Pafſage 


to a better eafy and comfortable : But when 
we have ſaid this, we have ſaid all: Alt 
beyond this is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, to fay 


no more of it; for I might add dangerous, | 


and very often pernicious ; and therefore to 
ſeek it, 8 with Solicitade, is ex- 


quiſitely 
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SERM. «,quiſitely. fooliſh and irrational. Theſe Re. 


XIII. flections, I know, are generally look d upon 
Ni iceties of Philoſophy, or Strains of 


Rhetorick; the Subject is regarded as a 
Common-Place of Declamation, but as 
merely notional and ſpeculative, . impoſſible 
to be reduced to Practice, and never actu- 
ally ap plied to the Affairs of Life. Nice- 
ties of Philoſophy ? , and Strains of Rbeto- 
rick? What then will Men allow to be 
plain, Truth and Common Senſe, if this be 
not ſo? Is it a Nicety, or a Strain, to ſay 
that a greater Good is to be choſen before 
a fs ? And all that I am contending for 
amounts to no more. Tis not that theſe 
Notions are too fine, but theſe Men's Appe- 
tites are too groſs ; they are beſotted, infa- 
tuated, and bewitched with the Illuſions of 
the World: Otherwiſe this Doctrine would 
be ſo far from appearing difficult, that the 
contrary would appear monſtrouſly abſurd 
and unreaſonable. Nor is it impoſſible, nor 
any thing like it, to be applied to the Af- 
fairs of Life: It is actually practiſed by 
Many; and, As fooliſh and wicked as the | 
World is, it is not ſo bad as ſome People 

| ' repreſent 
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repreſent it. There are Perſons who have SE RN. 
a due Contempt for the periſhable Goods XIII. 

of this Life, and ſeek firſt the Kingdom & a: 
God, and his Righteouſneſs : But then it muſt 
be own'd there ſeems to be a vaſt Majority 
on the other Side. Which brings me to 
the third general Head I propoſed to conſi- 
der, but which the Time will not allow of 
till another Opportunity. 
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The Second Sermon on this Subject. 


—_— 1 * tt 4 8 _— a IT 9 9 1 


Marra, VI. 33. 
Seek ye firſt the Kingdom of God, 
and his Righteouſneſs. 


WAVING thus, in my /oft Diſ-Srxm. 
H on theſe Words, 1½, ex- XIV. 
plain d what is meant by malin g 

Religion our chief Concern, and rectiſied ſome 

Miſtales about it; and, 2dly, proved the Pro- 

poſition laid down, by comparing the Things 

of this Life with thoſe of the next; I now 

proceed. to the Third General lead pro- 

poſed, 


TY 3 1 m Bu. ©? 
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Ill. Bac Auen therefore to diſplay and 


| Bs 2 pen a Diſtemper 1 is one Step to the Cure 


of it, I ſhall in the next Place ſhew, by in- 
ſtancing in Particulars what has been alrea- 
dy hinted at in general, that according to 
all Appearance Chriſtians do not make Reli- 
gion their coref * as BY ought to 
Go, -* 
| Tmis Propoſition, I "I will be found 
to need but little Proof. Great Numbers 
are ſo far from making Religion their chief 
Concern, that they make it no Concern at 
all; and even of thoſe who do make it ſome, 
the greater Number do not make it their 
chief. What Multitudes are there who have 
given their Names fo Chriſtianity, and ſcarce 
ever think pon it! or, in other Words, who 
are Chriſtians in Name, and in nothing el/e ! 
The Cares of this World, and the Deceitful- 
neſs of Riches , Pleaſure, Honour, and Pro- 
fit, are either ſeparately or jointly the Ty- 
rants of their Souls; but how ſeldom are 
thoſe Souls themſelves the Objects of their 
own Contemplations ! The Gratifications of 
this Life are their perpetual Study; but 
| how 
Matth. xiii. 22. 


our chief Concern. 


how little is God in all their Thoughts ! WithSzzM. 
what Greedineſs do they purſue all manner XIV. 
of ſenſual Delights! But when is it that they 


taſte or reliſb the Pleaſures of Religion ?. The 
everlaſting Hurry of Buſineſs in the Purſuit 
of Gain excuſes them, as they ſeem to ima- 
gine, from ever once reflecting upon that 
Expoſtulation of our Saviour, What is 4 
Man profited, if be ſhould gain the whole 
World, and oſe his own Soul? And what ſhall 
a Man give in exchange for his Souls? Ma- 
ny therefore, I ſay, who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, . very many, it is to be feared, are 
utterly regardleſs of Religion, and not at all 
concerned about it. But even of thoſe who 
do make it ſome Buſineſs, how few, as L 
faid, make it their main Buſineſs? On the 
contrary, among the Generality of them, is 
not the Salvation of their Souls the /zaft in 
their Thoughts? Do they not neglect the 
Service and Worſhip of God upon any fri- 
volous Pretence? To examine the Practice 
of a yet better Rank of Chriſtians, thoſe 
who are really in a confiderable Degree con- 
cern'd for Religion, ſober in their Way of 
living, and tolerably regular in their Devo- 
5 EY. tion; 
" Marth. xvi. 26, | 
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SeRM. tion; are not many even of them Lovers of 
XIV. Pleaſure more than Lovers of God*? Is not 
V too much of their Time ſpent in Company 
| and immoderate Recreations? 1 ſay immo- 

derate; for (as I ftated it in my laſt Diſ- 
courſe) the Things are in 'themſebves inno- 

cent, nay. good and commendable, provi- 

ded they do not intrench upon the Per- 
formance of our Duty, and take up too 

much of our Time, But then I fay, have 

not the Perſons I am ſpeaking of an inordi- 

nate Affection for them? Do they enough 

retire within tbemſelves in private Medita- 

tion, examining the State and Condition of 

their Souls, repenting of their Sins, praiſing 

God, contemplating his Nature, and con- 
verſing with him by Prayer and Devotion? 

Are they not more anxious and. ſolicitous 

for this Life, than for the next? In provi- 

ding for themſelves and Families here, than 

in ſecuring their everlaſting Intereſt here- 

after? Many, it is to be hoped, there are, 

nay there certainly are, who can reply to 

every one of theſe Interrogatories by the 
Anſwer of a good Cunſcience; who practiſe 
according to the Precept of my Text, and 

ral ly 


2 Tim. iii. 4. 
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really make Religion their chief, their ET. SBRM, 
Concern. © But then it is too evident that XIV. , 
upon the whole, and taking the World 13 | 


together, the Character of corrupt Man- 
kind glven by the Royal Pfalmiſt is fatally 
true: Man walketh in a vain Shadow, and 
tifquieteth bimfelf in vain; be beapeth up 
Riches, and cannot tell who ſhall g rather them * 
And, as his wiſe Son elegantly expreſſes i it, 
All things are full of Labour ; Man cannot 
utter it: "The Eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
nor the Ear with hearing +. ——Panity of Va- 
nities, ſaith the Preacher, Vanity of Vaniti es; 
all is Vanity t: i.e. all that this preſent 
World can afford, which the Gy of 
1 ſo greedily purſue. [OPER 


Iv. To enguire into the Reafins WENT, es 
of which is the Buſineſs of the Fourth Ge- 
neral Head I propoſed to diſcourſe upo n. 
Now of this there is one general Reaſon, | 
and ſome particular ones may be Properly 
mentioned. The general one is the univer- 
ſal Corruption of Human Nature by tbe 
Fall of Man and Original Sin : By Ghich 
(as our e erben it in her Ninth Ar- 
mn 
| ® Pfalm xxxix. 6. f Fecleſ. i. 8. + Ver. 2. 
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seng. ticle) Man is N far gone from original 


XIV. Righteouſneſs, and 


ts of his own Nature in- 


ned to Evil. By this Infection our Under- 


fandings are darken d, our Wilk depraved, 


our Paſſions irregular and rebellious,. the ſu- 


perior Faculties weaken'd, and the inferior 
ſtrengthen d. To ſtate the Notion of Ori- 


ginal Sin, to ſhew how far this Deprava- 


tion is naturally propagated, in what Senſe 


it is qur Sin, (for it is ſo in forme Senſe) and 
in what our Misfottune, how far it is com- 


municated, and how far imputed, and the 
like, is not my Buſineſs at this Time to 
conſider. It will be ſufficient ta obſerve 
at preſent, that God cannot be unjuſt, how 
unaecountable ſoever theſe Things may ap» 
pear to our narrow Underſtandings. In fact 
and by Experience | we find this miſerable 
Corruption of our Nature, by which we 
are moſt ſtrongly inclined to make wrong 
Fudgments, to be deluded with falſe Shews, 
tq chuſe Evil rather than Good, to doat 
upon the TPerld, and to neglect Heaven, to 
be led by the 2 mare than by the Spi- 
rit, and to obey Paſſion rather than Reaſon. 
The Holy Scriptures are full of Exprefiions - 
of this Nature, 3 the r 
f 5 "FE" 
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Degeneracy of Mankind: The Imaginations SE RM. 
of Man's Thoughts are only evil continually x. XIV. 
There is not a juſt Man upon Earth tha 
doeth Good, and finneth not T. Even the juſt 
Man falleth ſeven times a day . —ITbe Heart 
is deceitful above all things, and deſperately 
wicked ; ꝛubo can know it || ? — If any Man 
te in Chriſt, he is a new Creature; old things 
muſt be done away, and every thing muſt 
become new d. - Gd made Man upright, but 
they have ſought ought many Inventions **; 
The Fleſh lufteth againſt the Spirit +. The 
carnal Mind is Enmity to the Law f God, 
and is nat Subjet to the Law of God, neither 
indeed can be, i. e. by its own natural Power, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Divine Grace; 
þo then they that are in the Fleſp (i. e. in the 
natural, corrupt State of Mankind) cannot 
pleaſe God I. Now ſhould the Queſtion 
be aſk'd, why a Man in a Fever reaſons ill, 
taſtes and reliſhes wrong, craves Things per- 
nicious, and refuſes thoſe: which are benefi- 
cia; the Anſwer is ready, Becauſe he is in 
a Fever, by which his Judgment is weaken'd, 
„Gen. vi. g. - + Ecdleſ. vil. 20. f Prov. xxiv. 16. 
|} Jerem. xvii. 9. 52 Cor. v. 17. 2 
Ha. v. 17. I Rom. viii. 2, 8. 
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and his Appetite vitiated. And this is ex- 
actly our Caſe, The original univerſal Cor- 
ruption of Humanity is a Diſeaſe, a Diſtem- 
per entailed upon us, and blended with our 
Blood and Spirits, with the very Conſtitu- 
tion of our Souls and Bodies.” What the 
Prophet Iatah ſays of the People of the 
Fews 1 in particular, may be applied to Man- 
kind in general, conſider'd in its natural State 


without the Grace of God, and the Merits 


of Chriſt. The whole Head is fick, and the 
whote Heart faint : From the Sole of the Foot 
even unto the Head there is no Soundneſs in 
it, but Wounds, and Bruiſes, and putrifying 
Sores ; they have not been cloſed, neither bound 
up, neither moll:fied with Ointment . But 
then we muſt not carry our Reflections 
upon this melancholy Subject too far: This 
Diſeaſe is very curable, nay there is an in- 
fallible Remedy actually found out for it; 
and not only ſo, but it is in every particu- 
lar Chriſtian's Power to apply it; of which 
mote in its proper Place. This then is the 
I, univerſal Reaſon of our. Carnality 
and Worldly- mindedneſs; of Men's gene- 


rally not ſeeking Sj the TE E: God, 
and 


8 » Iaiah i. 5, 6. 
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aud bis Righteouſneſs, But then ſome parti- S E RM. 
cular Reaſons may be given of it; and it XIV. 
will be ſufficient to mention but 7400, e 


Axp the firſt is this : That we labour 
under the Misfortune of having our falſe 
and imaginary Happineſs preſent and before 
our Eyes, but our real future and at a di- 
ſtance, Now 'Things which are near us ate 
always apt to ſtrike more forcibly, and to 
make deeper Impreſſions, than thoſe which 
are farther removed from us. Were the Joys 
of Heaven, and the Torments of Hell; as 
near us as 'the Pleaſures and Pains of this 
Life, there certainly would be no ſuch 
Thing as an irreligious Perſon in the World; 
but ſince the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, and 
it requires Labour and Thought to form a 
right Judgment of Things, this is one great 
Source of the Wickedneſs and Miſery of 
Mankind, 

2. ANOTHER Reaſon of what we are 
conſidering is this : That the Things of the 
preſent Life are groſs and ſenfible, but thoſe 
of the next are ſpiritual and invi ble. Now 
though this is really, and in the Truth of 
Things, an Advantage to Religion, fince 
ſpiritual Pleaſures are more adapted to the 
Dignity 
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Sx & M. Dignity of our Nature than /enfible; yet in 
XIV. fact, and by the Corruption of our Nature, 
Pit is a Di/advantage to it. The Objects of 


Senſe are not only eaſy to be ——— 
but are perpetually thruſting and crowding 
themſelves upon us ; whereas thoſe of Rea- 
fon are fine and delicate, and require ſome 
Intenſeneſs and Abſtraction of Thought, 
which is not to be attain'd without Labour 
and Diligence. So that upon the whole, as 
the Things of Religion have infinitely the 
Advantage in reſpe& of real Worth, which 
has. been largely ſhewn under my Second 
general Head; ſo thoſe of this World have 
the Advantage in reſpect of Addreſs and Hu- 
Anuation: The former are infinitely more 

valuable, but the latter are more applicable: 
The former are more ſuitable to the Excel- 
lence of our Nature, and therefore more 
worthy to be choſen; the latter are more 
ſuitable to the Corruption of our Nature, 
and ſo more eaſy and /ikely to be choſen. 
And this is the great Misfortune of our 
lapſed and degenerate State : To cure and 
remove this is the Buſineſs. of Religion, 
and a neceſſary Preparatory to our Happi- 
neſs. | 
Nor 


. | 
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Non is there any Reaſon why the Dif- Sn n. 
culty of it ſhould fright or diſcourage us; XIV. 
For though it be hard, yet it is very poffi- tC, 
| ble. Our Nature is not fo corrupt, but that 
ſtill the Principles of Reaſon and Truth 
remain in it, though greatly im paired by 
that Corruption. The Law in our Members 
is very firong; but the Law of our Minds 
notwithſtanding continues, and is capable 
of being made much ſtronger than the 
other. Our Minds ſtill judge rightly of 
Generals; and though in Particulars we 
often act contrary to that Judgment, yet our 
Cunſciences never fail to upbraid and condemm 
us for ſo doing, Our Appetite for heavenly 
Things, though much deaden d, is far from 
being extinguiſhed; and the Image of God 
in us, though greatly ſullied, is by no means 
entirely defaced. So that the Foundations of 
Goodneſs and Virtue ſtill remain in our 
Souls; and the whole Fabrick may be com- 
pletely repaired by our own Endeavours, 
aſſiſted by the Grace of God, and render'd 
effectual by the Merits of Jeſus Chrift : 
Nay it very often actually is ſo; nor is it 
ſo very hard to be perform'd, as ſome are 


apt 
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"F409 apt to repreſent it. In order therefore to 
XIV. effect this bleſſed Change, which, though 


YV difficult, is very pratticable, I er in the 


Fifth Place, 


V. To give ſome Rules, by the Obſer- 
vation of which we ſhall act upon the Prin- 
| _ here laid down, and ſeek firft the King- 
dom of God, and his Righteouſneſs. 


1. FiRsT then, it is not here requiſite 


to inſiſt upon, though it is proper to men- 
tion, Prayer, Divine Meditation, Reading 
and Hearing the Word of Ged, and the like; 
not becauſe they are too inconſiderable, but 
becauſe they are too plain to be infiſted 
upon. So far are they from being inconſi- 
derable, that they are of the utmoſt In- 
portance, and abſolutely neceſſary. And tho' 
(as I faid in my laſt Diſcourſe) they do not 
involve the Whole of Religion, nor is the 
greateſt Part of our Time neceſſarily to be 


ſpent in ſuch Exerciſes; yet thoſe Perſons 


who have moſt Leiſure for them have an 
Advantage over thoſe who have leſs, and 
are inexcuſable if they do not make uſe of 
it. To employ ſome Part of every Day in 

| Prager 


he } 
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Prayer eſpecially, is the Duty of every SAM. 
Cbriſtian, be his Life never fo buſy; and XIV. 
what is wanting in Length ought to be 


made up in the Earneſineſs and Ferventy of 
our Petitions, that God would be pleaſed 
to grant us his all- ſufficient Grace to con- 
quer the Corruptions of our Nature, to 
give us @ right Judgment in all Things, that 
we may ſet our Affections on Things above, 
nat on Things on the Earth *. | 
2. In order to have our Converſation in 
Heaven, and to make Religion our greateſt 
Concern, it is neceflary to habituate our- 
felves to Thinking and Reflection, to exerciſe 
the ſuperior Faculties of our Souls, Reaſon, 
Fudgment, and Underſtanding ; that the in- 
ferior, Paſſion, Fancy, and Appetite, may be 
curb'd and reſtrain'd within due Bounds, 
Divine Meditation I mentioned under the 
former Particular; but this is diſtinct from 
that, as including much more, That implies 
only devotional Contemplation in Privacy and 
Retirement: But here I ſpeak of a thought= 
ful and rational Habit of Mind in general; 
which may be obtained even by thoſe who. 
Ar od have 


Col. ii. 2. 
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Sx RM. have the leaſt-Leiſure for Retirement, and 
XIV. are moſt deeply involved in the Affairs and 
A Buſineſs of the Forld. For inſtance: Can- 


not à Man, though never ſo buſy, conſider 
every Day, nay almoſt every Hour of his 
Life, that his Soul is immortal, and that all 
Things bere are utterly worthleſs, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe we expect hereafter? It is 
not eaſily to be imagined of how great Uſe 
this will be to us: The grand Inconveni- 
ence above-mentioned, atiſing from the 
Compariſon between ſpiritual and ſenfible 
Things, will in time be removed; fpiritual 
Things will be every Day more and more 
delightful, and ſenſible more and more con- 
temptible : Eſpecially if, in the third Place, 
3. Wu habituate our Minds to anſwer 
the Fallacy impoſed upon us in the Compa- 
riſon between Things preſent and future; 
which, as I ſaid, is the greateſt Difadvan- 
tage and Misfortane we labour under. This 
Inconvenience would be remedied, if we 
would accuſtom ourſelves to dilate our 
Thoughts, and ſtretch them beyond the 
narrow- Bounds of Matter, confidering that 
our Souls are immortal, and will have a Be- 


1 8 
- 
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ing to all Erernity; and conſequently that 8 ER M. 
it infinitely more concerns us to provide for XIV. 
their Welfare in that State, than to take 
care for the Gratification of them in this, 
which of neceſſity muſt terminate in ſo 
ſhort a Time. We muſt conſider, that 
whatſoever is really and certainly future 
will ſome time or other be preſent ; and we 
have then a true Notion of Futurity, when 
we conceive a Thing which is not yet, but 
will moſt aſſuredly come to paſs, It ſeems 
then there is not ſo much Difference be- 
tween preſent and future, as is commonly 
imagined, ſince both are equally certain. 
Thoſe therefore who acknowledge the dif- 
ferent Portions of Woe and Bliſs in another 
World to be Things future, act irrationally 
if they do not act as if they were preſent ; 
unleſs they can prove that the Happineſs 
of this Life more than balances that of the 
next, If they can make out that, they 
will indeed fay ſomething ; but the Conſi- 
deration of the Futurity of the Bleſſings 
promiſed us is ſo far from being an Argu- 
ment againſt them, that rightly underſtood, 
and taking in all, it is an Argument for 
Vor, J. | i | - them, 


Of making Religion 


Serm. them. By Thinking we may in effect make 
XIV. Things future to be preſent : Elſe, to what 
+> Purpoſe were the Faculties of Reaſoning 


given us? For the Brutes can perceive ma- 
ny Things actually preſent, as well as We, 
But the Soul of Man, by the boundleſs 
Range of Thinking, (which by the way is 
at leaſt a probable Argument, as there are 
many others more than probable, of its 
boundleſs Duration) can join the paſt and 
future to the preſent, 


ivida vis animi pervincit, & ultra 

Procedit lunge flammantia mænia mundi: 

If we may be allow'd to quote the Words 
of an Atheiſt *, which are almoſt a D:/proof 
of Atheiſm. I call him by that Name, be- 
cauſe though in a ſpeculative way he ac- 
knowledges a Divine Power, in a practical 
one he denzes it, If the Things of the next 
Life are future, they are eternal too; and 
tis wonderful that the Conſideration of the 
latter does not infinitely more than balance 
the Conſideration of the former. 1 
$A I I yRO- 


. Loczer, Lib. I. 


our 1 Concern. 


| I PROCEED now to my Sixth and Laft 


General Head, in which I propoſed, >» mÞ&YP 


VI. To conſider the happy Effects and 
Conſequences of thus ſeeking firſt the Kingdom 
of God and his Ri ghteouſneſs, even in this 
preſent Life, I ſay in this preſent Life, be- 
cauſe with regard to the next there can be 
no Difficulty or Diſpute ; it is fo plain, that 
it admits of no Diſquiſition. And even 
here I ſhall not be long, the Matter being 
very evident; nor diſtribute Things into 
diſtincti Particulars, but briefly and promſ- 
cuouſly conſider them as they: vn to fall 
in our way, 

By making Religion the main Buſinefs of 
our Lives, we prevent the Uneaſineſs of So- 
licitude, of Loſſes and Diſappointments in 
the Affairs of the World: And, how little 
ſoever it may be regarded, nothing is more 
certain than that, ſuppoſing a prudent Care 
and Conduct, thoſe enjoy the World mof# 
who are concerned for it łaſt. But, which 
is far more conſiderable, without this it is 
impoffible we ſhould be ruh religious, and 

c 2 with 
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RM. With it tis impoſſible we ſhould be other- 
XIV. wiſe. This Principle being once fix'd and 


—YYeſtabliſh'd in us, our Minds will be ſupple 


and pliant to all the Motions of Virtue 


and God's Grace: Religion will be the ve- 


ry Conſtitution of our Souls: The inferior 
Faculties will upon all Occaſions immedi- 
ately ſtoop and bend to the ſuperior, and 
our Duty will in all its Parts be eaſy and 
pleaſant. But, on the contrary, how can 
we be in a Condition fit for Heaven, un- 
leſs our Afections are heavenly ? How hall 
we find ourſelves when we come to die, if 
we are in a Habit of carnal or worldly Af- 
fections? We ſhall not then be able to turn 
the Bent of our Souls, or alter the Cuſtoms 
of Vice, which are rooted in our Conſti- 
tutions, like old Oaks in the Ground, fix'd 
and immoveable: Our Appetites will be fif, 
unwieldy, and inflexible to every thing that 
is good ; and in ſuch a Caſe, Miſerable Men 
that wwe are, who indeed ſhall deliver us 


from 'that Body of Death *? To conclude 


therefore : 


Tris. 


* Rom. vii. 24. 


! 
* 
i 


our chief Concern. 


Tais Subject can never be too frequent-Sx R M. 
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ly revolved, never too thoroughly digefled XIV. 
in our Thoughts. This indeed is the Sum 


and Subſtance of Religion; to live a Life of 


Reaſon ! For Religion is Reaſon rectiſied and 
reformed. Let us all then fix theſe Things 


in our Hearts; that we may conceive the 
greateſt Comfort and Joy in repeating thoſe - 


Words of the bleſſed Apoſtle: For we know 
that when our earthly Houſe of this Taberna- 
cle is diſſolved, we have a Building of God, 
an Houje not made with Hands, eternal in 


the Heavens : Remembring that we have 


bere no continuing City, but ſeek one to come * 
Being thus ſuperior to both Fortunes in 
this lower World, While we look not unto 


the Things which are ſeen, but unto the 


Things which are not ſeen; for the Things 
which are ſeen are temporal, but the Things 
which are not ſeen are eternal t. That our 
Affections may be ſo indifferent to the for- 
mer, as not to hinder us from the final 


nite 


® 2 Cor. v. 1. I Heb. xiii. 14. 


Enjoyment of the nw God of his infi- 


* 


rw 
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SER. nite Mercy * through Jeſus Chrift our 
XIV. Lord: 
To whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed, as is moſt 
due, all. Honour and Glory, Adora- 
tion and Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and 
Dominion, - henceforth and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


we 
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